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THE LINES TG BE FOLLOWED YN DRAWING THE 
PIOTULES FOR THE MAHABHARATA EDITION * 
— Bhevanvao Pandit PratimadAi, Chief of Awndh. | 
My “Picture Rümiysne" was published in 1918. ii then 
occurred to me that E should issue a similar companion volume 
containing pictures illusbrating the story of the Mahübharata. 
When this idea was communicated to a friend of mine, 
“he said that a standard edition of the whole MakAbhäārata 
with various readings and with introduction, and also illustrations 
slenilar to the * Picture Ramaiyans should be published auc that 
‘ such am edition would he worthy of my present position, This 
suggestion appealed itself to me. Î consulted our revered Guru 
Dr. Bhandarkar who heartily approved of the whole schems, 
Phe Bhandarkar Orisntal Research Institute has, ab my request, 
baken upon itself the task of issuing a complete, critical, annotat- 
2d and illustrated edition of the Mahābhārata, ` It is evident that 
iz as much as the Mahabharata is the napional epic of India, it is 
ine راک‎ of every individual and of every Government including 
bhe imperial Govern:nent of India, to fnancidlly support vhis trem- 
endous undertaking, It isin this noble spirit that the Govern- 
ment of Doiibay have, under the lend of His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, sanctioned t maximum yearly donation of rupees sis 


* Read at the Bhandarkar Institute ou Lhe 22rd of July 1081. 
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thousand till bhe work iseurapleted. J have, on my vart. pledges 
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myself to sive the institute, as hel» towarde bringing ont shia 


d e 
७1101 of the Mahübhiiss5s, a sun: of ravoss one lnkh (hundred 


thousand) iu all, The Ur iverzity of Boinbay aud the Government 
of Burma nave each co ae forward co ovr help with suitable 
yearly àonztions nnd we have every hope taut the Rajes and the 
Manaryus of our jand cad our merchant princes and other rich 
persons xs also the oher Provincial Governments would favour- 
ably respond to «his onu e for the rehabilijation of our national 
poem 

Now with regard a she llustrations which are to form x 
conspicuous art of this webacoming edition of the Mabibhatata, 
if has besau stated in s:e Prospectus iasned by the Insbiputc 
in 1919 (page 35) thu» vie number of the pictures would bo 
about 200. They would uos be issued in » volume by H ed 
the Piewire Rümáüyapa vub would be inserted in their proper 


places in tos body of the fens 10568, Thess lustrations will be 
painted by myself pevecauity or by other urtists under my per- 


sonal supervision, 

Bub a very important question is—and it is alse a very difficuit 
questior-—as LO how tu row these picourez that are to go 1n 
ion of ths Mahabharria, This 3uestioa was informally dis- 
cussed to a certain نی‎ an the tine of she first Oriental Cor- 
lovember 1918. Most of the eminent 
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renege heid ab Pouna jn 
" h 1 1 & in ४] 31 NE} Evo before 
sechoiars tnen as TUE (vos | u ID ine aiSenssion, von peioro 
bhis ११८९७ र wad hela, ihe question was vefevred for option to 
scholars and experts ia De inatter. Bub cu either cecesion the 
'ubeome was nob nssurin:. Most of those who were wriuten bo in 


rdvanee did nos faycnr us with any reply , and the bringing tor 


4 4 


gether of Lhe scholars vt bie meeting hold duriug tne Conference 


Sessions only served to emphasize how widely diverg 


notions were cuberberted an the boint at issue. Bor inspenee, J | 


Tog wre 1 f : b won ] t h ۷ 1 ™ مه‎ ۲۰ MESE LI 
was urged (wich rege vd t» vas question as to how the heroes. were 
vo be dressed) sant tho orovinelnl dressos which peopio use at 


prescub in particular pro inses may O2 shown in our plotures, wilh 


nb views and. 
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regard to incidents which are mentioned to have happened in those 
provinces inthe epie. Again it was also recommended that the 
siyle adopted by the Jaipur School of painting should be followep 
in ihe matier of apparel; crnamants, etc. Some urged that the 
sty.e followed by me ur the Picture Ramayana was by no 
means ७ bad one and that therefore, ib should be continned. Sut 
ilasirtions drawn from subjective standards and based on no 
ده‎ principles are surely enough out of place ina standard 
sels utile edition of the Mahabharata, 

. Lhe question is further complicated by the fact that no caves. 
or statues or carvings belouyiwe to the epic period are available, 
noris there any literary evidence which may unimpeachably be 
assigned to the epic period. In fagt the existence of this ‘epic 
ze-.od’ may most plausibly be doubted with the rosulb that the 
questions, in which epic artists are likely to feel the greatest interest 
are left in a hoplessly moot condision. Some of such questions are 
ths following -—-What sort of dress should Dranpadi be shown 
in! What would be the proper dress for Arjuna? In what 
muner did he wear his crown and his armour? What are the 
onaments proper for the age? What were the animals such as 
claphants, horses, oxen peculiar to-that period and how were they 
clothed? What was the style iu which carts and chariots were 
built thon How were the houses built and how should they be 
shown ? How did big processions on such occasions as expedi- 
Lions, hanbing ete. start? How should she royal umbrella and 
other insignia be shown ? Should these and other items of their 
lifo be drawn from mere descriptions or ocular evidence such as 
some of our modern artists do, or snouid they be based on some 
` real evidence? The source of the evidence as also its provenance 
must be taken into account. 


‘Though it cannot now be denied that we Indians dochange our 
manners of dressing ourselves according to circumstances, 89111, 1४ 
is evident that she general popular tendency is towards not 
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completely breakiss away from’ the: tradition An {udian 
from any province of Tudia between the Himayalas and 
the Cape Comorin and belonging to any of the four castes, 
viz. Srihmana, Ksatriya, Vaiáya, anc Sidra is everywhere seen 
generally wearing two pieces of clcth only: one bo cover the 
tower body and theotner the Uliariya, the upper one. Yfowsoever 
some of our officials and inteligentie might be now dressing 
themselves on sociai ceremonious occasions fron: after the tenth 
century onward, ftrst in 1:n162610n of the Mahomedans and now in 
imitation of the Europeans, still 16 can scarcely be gainsaid that 
we in our homes, and riore especially उप religious oceasions have 
only two pieces of cioth. "Phisshows how conservative we have 


always been, and how tenaciously we clicg te the old traditions. 


The Mahomedans conquered almoss she whole of India after 
the cleventh century and ruled it for a long time afterwards. 
The conquered races nevurally try to imitate the conquerors, The 
social etiquette changed end along with it the custome, too. Thos, 
the loose Payajam@ aud she cap were introduced. (Dhoties and 
old head dress being put aside;) the orly class that has resisted 
this onset of new fashions, was that of women generally. ‘They 
have practically retained their habits intacs though the Cosg ` 
according to some, cxme to be introduced in their ense, too. We 
have been under the inglish rule for thelash bwo hundred years or 
so, and we have partly adopted the English habits. The old 
Paiyajamds and Angarakhds have given piace to  p&nun-— 
loons, iong coats, and short costs; aud collars and neck- 
ties now bind our neoks, and the Mussaiman shoes have been re- 
placed by English shoes and boots. In spite of this, however, it 
must aot be forgotten that even sow ws wear only two pieces of 
cloth in our homes. Foreizu jinvagicus, and foreign dominance 
for centuries together have nob been able to undermine, to any 

appreciable extent, our conservatism. Should nob this our con- 
servatism enable us to conelude that our sosial eustoms, manners 
and wars ag evidenced in our costumes, ornaments, means of 
trauspors, genera, Ways of deporbment, end. tunumerable obher 
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۳ at a period when India was unaffected by contact with 
foreign rule and foreigners, who dressed themselves in a different 
fashion and observed a diffrent set of customs and manners, were 
the same as what must have been current for centuries together ? 


' My argument therefore comes to this:—We shall not be 
going wrong in holding that the details of daily life as 
portrayed on Indian sculptures and statues ` belonging 
roughly to the period 30) B. C. to 150 B. C. (i. e. to about 
the time ef Candragupta and his famous grandson Asoka ) in so 
far as they. depict certain costumes, ornaments etc. must have 
been those which had prevailed from very ancient times, —say for 
atout a thousand years previous to their depictment,—times, 
which we may without much contradiction, generally designate 
as the Epie or Mahabharata period. The same fashion in 
costumes and ornaments ete, was, ib can be said. genérally follow- 
ec. for even seven or eight centuries that followed the time of 
Ašoka, when we see the engravings and pictures at Sanchi- 
Bharhut, Bhilsa, Ajanta, Ellora and last ofall at Java and remem- 
ker when and by whom these pieces of art were executed. The 
comparison of these with 906 another would show us how little 
cur original ways have been influenced by foreign contact- It is 
cf course well known that attempts were made to show that: all 
these engravings and topes dated after the Christian era; nay, 
Buddhism itself was once boldly asserted by some European 
scholars to have originated afrer or about the Christian era. 
Thus “ the Buddhism of Gautama or Sakya Buddha dates not as 
usually supposed from th» sixth century B.C. but from about or 
perhaps shortly before tha commencement of the Christian era 
etc," (Sanchi and its remains: by General F.G. Maisey, Introduc- 
fory chapter). The object in passing such easy-going obiter dicta 
as is involved in this assertion that. Buddhism is approximately 
contemporaneous with Christianity, was perhaps to make the path 
o? the hypothesis of Gresk and Roman influence on Indian art‘ a 
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smooth one and thus © stamp the Indian Art as an imitati 
But fortunately for Inian Art, saner wiews have since prevailed 


as every student of Indan Art and literature now knows, E. B. 


Havell.thus says in he work 'Indian*Seulpture and Painting 


(page 98). ‘The Bharaut rail is, according to Fergusson the . 
most interesting monument in India from a historical pAinb-oft 
view. Ib is especially important for the study of Iddian Sculp- 


ture because it shows ths cegree of technical development ihe fine 
arts in India had reacked Eefore India came in contact with the 
Graeco—Roman Art c? dandhara, before the Indian Artistic 
philosophy had been differentiated from that of Europe”. 
Fergusson says :-- 16 cenrot be too strongly insisted that the art 
here displayed is purely Indigenous. There is absolutely no trace 
of Egyptian influence; is iz indeed in every detail antagonistic to 
that art. Nor is there -ny trace of classical art; nor can it be 


affirmed that any thing Jere could have been borrowed directly 


from Babylonia or Assrtia. The capitals of the pillars do resem- 
ble somewhat those of 3 :reepolis, and the honey suckle ornaments 


point in the same direct on; but barring that, the art, especially. 


the figure sculpture be.cng ng to the rail, seems an art elaborat- 


ed on the spot by Indiaas and by Indians only”. (History of 


Indian Architecture, paze 39). 
This would prove at least that as all the scenes carved on the 
walls of the Bharhut T>3es before 250 B.C. are purely indigenous; 


` since they are uninflua 3 -ed or spoiled by any foreign style, the: 


style followed there can well be taken to have existed about one 
thousand years back i. e- in the real or supposed epic, and more 
particularly the Mahábairata period. 

‘There are some paintiags at Ajanta depicting the occasion of 
‘Indians mixing and hcl icz a sort of general intercourse with 
foreigners, and the diffs-enee to be marked there between the 
costumes of the two مج اوه‎ people belonging to separate nationali- 
ties, is sure to convinee aay one that these pictures faithfully 
represent the manners of the society as regards dress etc. in 
those days and that they ars not merely arbitrary drawings, The 
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| which the artist could not carve or present well, are only 
left to suggestion, but shiseshould in no case mislead us. - 

For our present purpose, I. have arrived, after prolonged and 
due consideration, to she conclusion that the pictures for the 
edition of the Mahabharata now in preparation should follow the 
Imes indicated above 4. e., they should be after the models of the 
pictures to be found in the old sculptures, and paintings in the 
caves or the Svüpas, ete. Further details about costumes, orna- 
ments, animals, conveyance etc., with the necessary. drawings 
and authorities (the [8667 both literary and pictorial) have been 
given in an Appendix to this essay 

I may refer to one or two small points, before entering upon 
these details. First, I have to request all and especially those 
that are interested in tais subject of our Mahabharata illustra- 
tions, that any suggestions on this subject would be welcomed 
aad very carefully considered. They:may be addressed either to 
me direct or to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
They would receive my best consideration and would be given a 
. ` due weight in my final work. T न 

The second point I want to allude to, here, is this, Though 
‘tle Mahabharata as we have ib now, may be regarded as a 
legendary account or.as a Smrti work or even as a store house of 


philosophy, still there have been few scholars who deny - 


toat the main story lying at the back ground.of the poem is a 
real fact. If the Mahabharata war—call it a battle if you like— ° 
baa very probably accomplished fact, then the heroes and the 
names indissolubly connected with 1t must have also been real 
`. persons. The date of this event only remains a matter for 
conjecture. Leaving tais question for others to decide, I would 
for my present purpose urge that the Mahabharata war may be 
assumed to 96 a real fact and that the pictorial representation of 
its innumerable details should approximate to the ascertained 
probable time ; and from this point of view at least J am not 
prepared to subscribe to the opinion of a reviewer of our 
Mahābhārata prospectus on itg pictorial side. The ‘Rupam’ of 
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Calcutta for October 1820 contains editorial notes on the edition 
of the Mahabharata umlertaken by this Institute, more parti- 
cularly, as Just now saic, regarding what is said in our Prospectus 
apout the illustrations that are to go wish the text. The sum 
and substance of the crticism in the Rupam seems to be that 
we should follow, in cur work, the canons of the new school of 
art, developing on the Calcutta side, Can we however afford to 
ignore the principles «f anatomy in drawing the limbs of the 
‘human body or the prireiples of Perspective? How would it be 
right that we should haze no back-grounds and landscapes ete ? 
The critic says that we should keep before us as our model the 
Ajanta Frescoes. We go to still more ancient sources since our 
plan is to follow the Saachi, Bharhut and Amaravati pictures in 
so far as ornaments; dress etc., are concerned, and with regard to 
painting to follow gene-ally the Ajanta drawings. But 10 does 
not stand to reason to say that the elementary principles of 
anatomy etc, should nox be introduced, because for some reason 
or another they were gnored or mistaken in some cases, by our 
ancient artists. I am firmly convinced that we must correct 
these mistakes of our encient artists, mistakes which very often 
mar the correctness of -ffect. l l 
The critic further sass “ No amount of historical or archæologi- 
cal details can help us ~o picture the helmet of Perseus or the 
chariot of Arjuna”. उप्र the question still remains how are 
these to be shown? As said above and as would be abundantly 
made clear in the appeadix to follow, many of the common things 
of our life such as omaments, apparel, conveyances etc., did 
exist in practically the same form, at about three hundred B.C. 
as they are to-day. Hive we any valid ground for doubting that 
they were not so, severe! centuries before that date? I am at 
least awaré of no suci reason. And the innate conservatism 
rooted in our minds Joints to strengthen our contention that 
there could not have been any great chanze between say 1,000 
B.C. and 300 B.C. ‘There can thus be no ‘anachronism’ which 
our critic is afraid of—a charge which »annot consistantly be 
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brought against our plan, when, at anotherplace, the same critic . 
advises us to follow the A§anta drawings. ۱ p 
The same critic has also urged that “In matters of this kind 
he who pays the piper is nob necessarily entitled to call for the 
tune ", and “but we venture to suggest that it is not impossible 
to find among contemporary talents more than one Indian artist 
gifted with the requisite imaginative mind capable of producing 
in colour..and form an adequate picturisation of the scenes, 
atmosphere and the life of the Indian Sagas. Any. true and 
successful rendering of Indian mythical subjects must follow the 
path of symbolism and suggestion rather than of realism or 
naturalism.” The drift of the criticism seems to be that the l 
pictures should not be of the realistic type, and that the Calcutta 
School of drawing should be more or less copied in our pictures. 
Though the personal allusion scarcely calls for any remark, still 
ib must be said that after 16 is once settled that the edition is: to 
be an illustrated one, some one with the requisite knowledge. 
and responsibility must see the work through. As regards the 
atyle to be followed, no arbitrary standards must be laid down; 
but we must base our work on facts and monuments as ancient as 
` possible. A standard critical edition of the Mahabharata that 
aspires to win the approval of all, must not, fersooth, have pictures 
that would only appeal to one and only one section of the people. 
We must get over the provincialism whenever and ‘wherever 
necessary. As a not very encouraging: sign of this pride of 
provineialism, I may mention that I presented a copy of my 
‘ Picture Ramayana’ to a very great personage—and artist too— 
cn the Bengal side and requested him that I should be favoured 
with his:views about it, He replied that he would not even deign 
to look at pictures not drawn on the model of the new Calcutta 
School of artists. T venture to regard this as an instance of 
misplaced provincialism, and one may be reminded of that well 
znown verse in the Pañeatantra. | 
` Still, the lines on which the pictures for the final edition of the 
Mahabharata will be drawn, will be finally fixed in the light ot 
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and giving. due weighí 50 all reasonable criticisms which this 
essay would evoke. The two promingnt departures would be 
those indicated above, namely mistakes offending against the 
fundamental principles ct anatomy and perspective which have 
successively been perpetuated in our ancient drawings at Sanchi, 
Bhilsar, Ajanta and other places, will not be continued. It musb 
be added that artistic ६:३७ coming frem all sides will -be 
employed and remune:&ed, provided the first principles are 
agreed to. The work urd=rtaken by us a.l is as national as the 
poem: itself, for whose resurrection we have all been labouring 


APPENDIX 
- We have chiefly to take into consideration the various points 
regarding the items enumerated in the list below :— 

(a) Dresses, garments, crowns, head-dresses and other apparel ; 
ornaments, beits worn by kings and other royal person- 
ages, Equipment of ordinary persons. Equipment of 
ascetics, 

(b) Dress, clothes anc garments, etc., of queens and other 
royal ladies; tLeiz ornaments, manner of dressing the ° 
hair and the.r upper garments. Dresses of ordinary 
women, Dreasss of children. 

(c) Elephants, horses 3711008, cows and ०७" domestic 

` animals and (९०७४; their clothing, bedeckment, etc. 

(d). War-chariots, carr ages, cars, waggons, carts ) two-wheeled 
and four-whecl-d i Boats, small and large. 

. (e) Hunting and m.lia-y expeditions. Musical instruments 
` and music parers; drums, tabors, ete. Dances 
concerts. etc. 

(f) Buildings, house. mansions, roads and streets. Interior 
parts of a house, i58 plan, kitchens and the utensils used 
there. l 

` (gq) Weapons and arns, swords, lances, bows, quivers, arrows, 
armours, 8118 एक, missiles and otker weapons of war. 
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^ Our investigation of the above must clearly bé based:on photo- 
graphs and pictures of pamtings and sculptures available and-on 


heir description given in the Mahabharata and other ancient works 
ae e ۱ و‎ ۱ 
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2 (a) 


Dresses of (1) Kings (2) Ordinary persons. and (8) Ascetics, - 

On the Bharhut stūpa there are on the heads of kings and 
other persons; turbans; Phetaz and Rivmalas; generally there are 
ne crowns. The head dresses ( Usnisa ) of kings have -probably 
ornamental decorations, possibly golden embroidery 

In some places it is found that (just as many do even at present) 
sae end of the head cloth ( Pataka ) is thrust in with a twist to 
zive & flower-like appearance -The style of wearing is generally 
aniform ; the only difference being a bulge large or small: either 
20 the left or the right. (Sse Piate I. 1). Generally al the 
Phetàs are of the above description. 

The Phet@ was tied round she head with the right hand as at 
Dresent, the left hand being used to make the folds smooth and 
plain, At Bhrahut there is a picture of a person winding the 
- Pheté round his head. From. this it appears that the ancient 
style was the same as that prevailing at present. (Plate I. 2.) 

. The fashion of wearing the Dhoti-like apparel cannot be said 
४० be wholly similar to the present one. Even at the present day 
she Brahmins on the Benares side (as observed by us personally ) 
bind a half of their dhoti rourd the loins and then binding a knot 
a.low the other half and its skirt to hang down. The fashion in 
Plate I. 2.8 is néarly similar to that.. This clearly emphasizes 
how conservative we have been in our ancient habits. °° .7 | 

Ear-rings, large and small are shown in Plate 1,1, They were 
generally put on by all, be they princes, nobles or ordinary 
parsons ۱ ; 

Round the neck of a king thare was an ornament resembling our 
resent ladies’ Cincapeti in all respects except. that it was a little 
broader ; below that was a necklacé. or garland. consisting. of four, 
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 -five'or six ‘strings of pearls. This necklace sometimes. used to 
have little golden boxes. See Plate §. 1, 2, 3.) 
The males used. tc heve a number of bracelets or arm-- 
lets on their hands. At the time Of battles they used the 
arrmours; on other occasicas also they wore something like on 
present Bandit. Its description is given under the heading 
-Hattt. But generally the bodies of males were uncovered except- 
ing the clothing for the lower part of the body and the upper 
garment Uttarīya. The head-dress. Phetà generally seems to 
have played a necessary part of their equipment. Bhisma had 
white Pheté while fighting; in fact, the whole of the fighting 
dress of Bhisma was of whire colour, as is seen from 


पाण्डुरेश्वापि व्यजनेर्वाः्यमानो नराधिप | 


झुक्कवासाः सितोष्णीषः सवेहुक्ृविभूषणः ॥ Ho भा० To १७८-५८ 


There cannot have bee- any such difference in the style-and 
contents of a king’s dress acd an ordinary man's dress. `- The main 
difference lay in. the qua ‘ty of the cloth—the king's apparel 
being silken and embrciderad, the other being quite plain. The 
three chief constituents 07 male dress seem to have been the 
Dhoti, the Uttartya, aud the Usnisa. There was the armour at - 
- the time of the battle. On other occasions however, e.g, when 
riding an elephant or a horse there does not seem to have been : 
worn anything to correspond to our Bang which is only very 
rarely seen to be depicted. Ordinary people do not seem to have 
any other ornaments except the earrings, these being depicted in 
the ears of almost all men 

Ascetics are shown in mzny places as having long beards and 
also curls of matted hair, snd in general it may be ssid that the 
ancient portrait of an ascetic generally corresponds to what a 
modern painter would craw if asked to execute the picture of an 
ancient pgi The ascetiss were of course clothed in bark garments 
and in skin of deer, etc. Tae Mahabharata often describes that 
the ascetics had a string of beads on their neck 

Incidentally, referenze nay be made to the fact that the art 
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of sewing. which some regard as borrowed by us from the Maho- 
xdans seems to have. beengan ancient indigenous art. Amarakosa 
.( 2.10.6 ) explains the word gaara by saying that he is one ‘who 
piss the profession of a *needle (ganag सौचिकः). Amara also 
ernmerates ( 2.8.65) the various kinds. of clothes. Aitareya 
Erahmana III. 7 refers to the sewing of a cloth :— 
यथा GEN वासः संदर्धायात्‌ ۱ एवमेव एताभिः यज्ञस्य छिद्रं संदघेत्‌ इति ॥ 
Rgveda II. 32.4 says :— 


सीव्यत्वपः सूच्याञछिय॒मानया | 

ददातु वीरं शतदाय सुक्थम्‌ d 
This proves that needles and clothes sewn with a needle were: 
k»own from even Rgvedic times, though there might not be any - 


specific mention of the kinds of clothes worn during the period 
and though monumental evidence regarding the use of such 
clzthes is not quite abundant and decisive. We may also con- 

de that sewed armours of clcth or of leather might*have been 
a common commodity of manufacture. . ह, ९ 
To sum up, therefore, the evidence on this heading—we. may 
in our pictures reasonably clothe men of ordinary class with 
Uttariya and Usnisa as their apparel and bedeck them with the 
earrings; the ascetic will have two bark garments or a bark 
germent for the lower body anda tiger's or deer's skin for the 
Uiktariya and a bead for the ornament 

Princes will ordinarily have two clothes only, but they. 
ns{urally claim strings of pearle and diamonds round their neck, 
a Keytra on their arms, and bracelets ( gold or diamond or pearl 
ones ) on their forearms, as also rings on the ankles—with armour 
wien fighting -: 
۱ (b) 

Garments of (1) queens (2) other women and (3) children. > --. 

broken portion of the Eastern arch at Bharhut- has two 

pissures of women; of these one is shown to be plucking mangoes 
wikh her back towards us. Her lower garment reaches down to 
۱ the ankles and .she has the Kaccha. "This would show thar. 
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women did fasten thair garments as Brahmin ladies of Maha- 
rashtra.do at present, on certain eoccasions at least, . Her 
companion 18 standing by her with her face turned to us. One 
end of her garment is hanging down ‘her shoulder which looks 


like the Uttariya or the Odhan:. Unfortunately the portion | 


about the breast and the sbdomen being broken we cannot now 
say what it exactly might 1ave been. Plate II. 1.27 

Richly embroidered Paduras are often shown over the heads 
of princesses. The leaf-ornament Pimpalapina is quite 
distinct. Around the wrists there are always golden bangles 
which often reach she elbows. In some cases this series of 
bracelets seems to have bean formed out of one long golden rod 
twisted round seven or eight times. Some bracelets have their 


ends like serpents’ heads, Some queens are adorned with _ 


bangles set with pearls or diamonds. Plase II. 3 

The peculiar feature in shis plate is that this figure shows the 
queen wearing a bodice cot covering the arms up to the elbow. 
We cannot take this bo be a part of the upper garment falling on 
the arm nor as an orname= on the arm, as the uncovered part 
from the elbow upward, is shown thinner than the covered por- 
tion which, quite up to the shoulders is shown much thicker than 
the ordinary roundness of she arm. (See Bharhut Plate XXIV.) 

In the case of dresses of queens or others ladies, one thing is 
most striking, and that is that all the women are shown almost 
half or semi nude. Pract:zally no figure has any covering above 
the waist. Royal ladies evidently belonging to noble families 
are almost naked even when listening to the recitation of. the 
Puranas. - 

Fergusson, in his “Serpent Worship” thus writes at pp. 92, 93 
in this matter of female aftire:—“The costume of women is more 
difficult to describe, though this is principally in consequence of 
its scantiness, Both at Sanchi and Amaravati, the women 
always wear enormous rings about their ankles and wrists and 
generally strings of beads round the neck, but their body clothing 
penerally is limited to a bead belt; round the body below the 
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wast. From this belt slips of cloth are sometimeg ۰ suspended, 
mcre generally at the sides or behind than in front; and some- 
times also a cloth, worn something like a dhoti of the male sex, 
is also added but when that^is tae case ib is represented in the, 
sculpture generally as absolutely transparent. 

The most remarkable part of the female costume is the head 
dress, which is as voluminous as the body dress is scant. It is 
represented in Fig. 1, 2,3, Plate III (Serpent Worship) and 
. Seems to consist of two long plaids of hair mixed with beads, and 
a thick roll of cloth, so as to form a sort of tippet almost covering 
the whole of the back of the wearer. Plate II 4, 5, 6. 

tt is, however, not only in the Topes that this absence of dress 
is conspicuous. In all the sculpture at Karli or Ellora or Maha- 
vellipore, or in the paintings at Ajanta, the same peculiarity 18 
observable. Everywhere indeed before the Mahomedan conquest 
nudity in India conveyed no sense of indecency. The wife and 
mo3her of Buddda are at times represented in this manner. The 
queen on her throne, the female disciples of Buddha listening to 
his exhortations, and on every public occasion on which women 
take» part in what is going on, the costume is the same, 

All this is the more remarkable, as in Buddhist books modesty 
of cress in women is frequently insisted upon—the probability is 
thas the books that contain ib are of very much modern date than 
our sculptures. It certainly is in direct conflict with their 
evidence,” 

These inferences drawn by Fergusson after an observation of 
the system of female costumes as represented in the Sanchi 
- Topes, and sculptures at Ellora etc. and the paintings at Ajanta 
may be plausibly correct. But it would be preposterous to hold 
tha; the Aryan ladies on religous and other great occasions 
moved about in a state of nudity, throwing to the winds all sense 
of female modesty and that therefore before the Mahomedan in- 
vasion the Hindus were in a perfectly barbarous condition and 
thai they did not know how to sew clothes and more than that tc 
wear them; and that they learnt this secreb only from the 
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Mahomedans. Bub apart -rom the evidence bearing on the 
knowledge of the art of sewirg possefsed by the Aryans of the 
Vedic times, which has been already alluded to above, i$ can be 
easily proved from other evidence that our ladies appeared in 
public well-dressed 

Some place Kalidasa in the 5th centuary A.D, while others draw 
him further back to 1st centtry B.C. However this may be, the 
fact remains that this poet lived long before the birth of. 
Mahomed the Prophet and oi course long anterior to the first 
Mabomedan invasion of India. 

When Sakuntalà went to the Court of King Dusyanta, he 
could not very well see the contours of her body as she was veiled 
The king says at the sight of Sakuntala 


कास्विद्दयुण्ठनवती नातिपरिस्फुटशरीरलावण्या | 

मध्ये तपोधनानां किंसलयमिव पाण्डुपत्राणाम्‌ d शा० ५. १३. 
This suffictently shows thab in the times of Kalidasa. at least 
ladies belonging to the Roya family wore veils while attending 
the Court of Princes 

The bark-garment of Sakcntalà while she lived with her father 

in the forest before her marriage, did cover her breasts; as can 
well be seen from the follcw:ng:— 


दाकुन्तला--सखि AË अतिपिनध्देन वल्कलेन प्रियंवदया नियन्नितास्मि | 
शिथिलय तावदेतट i 
अनख्या--तथा (इति RAR 1) ۱ 
. प्रियंवदा--( सहासम्‌ ) अच पनोधरविस्तारयतृ आत्मनो योवनमुपालभस्व | 
मां 1 
राजा--सम्यगियमाह 
इदमुपाहितस्रद्षमप्रन्थिना FETT स्तनयुगपरिणाहाच्छाद्ना वल्कलेन | 
वपुरमिनवमस्यां पुष्यति स्वा न शोभां कुसुममिव पिनद्धं पाण्डुपत्नोद्रणे | 
काकु" १. ۰ 
The garment was drawn cver the breast so as to cover that. 
part of the body and then tLe ends were tied in a knob. This 
might have been done through a desire to secure free  movemeni 
of the body while watering the plants, Whatever the reason, 
this clearly shows that even ladies, living in forests and wearing 
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only barks of trees for their garments, never went about with 

neked breasts, at least not im the fime of the poet Kalidasa 
When दुःशासन was forcing द्रौपदी to the Court of dice, the poet 
says:— 
सा कृष्यमाणा नमिताज्ञयष्टिः शनेरुवाचाथ रजस्वलास्मि ॥ 


एकं च वासो मम मन्दबुद्धे सभां नेतुं नाहसि मामनाये ॥ 

This and especially &he words एकं च वासो make it clear that res- 
pectable ladies never went out with only one garment on. They 
might have used one cloth only in their homes, but dressed 
themselves with two when leaving the house. Even the one 
garment they wore, covered not only the lower part of the body 
ott with one end of it drawn over the shoulders it also covered the 
back and front of the upper part of the body too. MBH has— 


प्रकीणकेशी पतितार्थवस्ना दुःशासनेन व्यवधूयमाना ॥ 


` द्वीमत्यमर्षेण च दह्ममाना wate वाक्यसुवाच कृष्णा | 
पतितार्षवखा-— With half the garment falling (from the upper part 
of she body.) 
. Jn course of the struggle the part of the garment covering 
the breasts fell down and so out of a sense of shame she bent down 


to prevent that part from being seen (नमिताइयषिः) Then too 
whan she was brought into Court, in the same shameful condi- 


tion, we have:— 


तां कृष्यमाणां च रजस्वलां च। स्जस्तोत्तरीयामतदईमाणाम्‌ ॥ 

वृकोदर प्रेक्ष्य युधिष्ठिरे च । चकार कोपं परमार्तरूप : 
the underlined word gemaa here shows that ladies did wear an 
upper garment, Uttariya which Draupadi had not on her body, 
when she was brought there. We have also in आश्रमवासपर्व २७, १६ 
शुकलेत्तराया KET’. etc. which says that widows had white 
Ustariyas. When Draupadi was insulted by Kicaka in Vir&ta's 
Court he caught her by the upper garment जग्राह FTE 

Now are these references also to be stamped as interpolations 

being inserted in the Epic, after the Mahomedan conquest, when 
_ H.ndu writers began to feel ashamed of their ancestors’ nude 
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habits and adopted the custom: of the new comers, which they 
also fathered on the distant epic heroimes 7 

To sum up therefore :—tae MBH mentions that females wore 
two garments. Kālidāsa lso deseribés the heroine proceeding 
properly veiled to the King’s court. The question then nat- 
urally arises:—why are th? femles reprsented as half or even 
completely naked in the Sanchi, Amaravati, and such old scul- 
piures. This can be expla:ned as follows:— _ ` 

The carvings were nət left in the same condition in which we 
see them to-day, by the artists who had executed them. All 
these pictures had originali; a thin coating of plaster, which was 
afterwards properly co:oured by the artists. The result of this 
was that the projecbirg parts of the body were delineated with 
minute details. On the other hand, those parts of the body which 
were to be shown as covered by some sort of thin and transparent 
apparel were carved without any apparel. When. however they 
received the final coat of thin plaster and colour these portions 
could be seen as if ecvered with clothing. The object was that 
when the plaster and the colour was laid, on-lookers thought 
that the body was seen through a thin clothing. In fact the 
artists must have sougat t produce a realistic effect through a 
deluding contrivance. 

The Daulatabad caves were burnt down by the order of 
Aurangzeb and the images therein were practically demolished 
with the noses and faese c: images broken away. Yeb when I 
had been theré on à visis in 1908. there could distinctly be seen a 
corner of the ceiling waick stood coated and coloured as described 
above The. colouring of leaves and flowers on the borders was 
algo to a certain exten: visible in some places. Should not this 
fact, embolden us to decide that all the pictures had a similar 
۱ coating which having ~anl-hed. through time and demolition, we 
have now. the pictures as they were first carved on atone, nude 
where they should haya been covered. 

Mr. Howell in his ' Indian Sculpture and Painting” says:— 
“The exaggerated thinress oflegs in all the figures was probably. 
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` leg marked when the s ulptures had their finishing coat of 
plaster.” (p. 104); T om 

We may álso refer to Fergussoh's “ Serpent Worship." Amiri 
vaii Plate LXIX. Here we have many female figures (Plate 11. T 
éach of whpm has a garment round the waist. The flowing 
folds of the garment rolling at-.the feet are also visible; Baek 
part of the figures too, shows a wearing of some kind. The 
thighs, however and the legs are bare. How is it possible to weara 
garment inthis manner : apparel on the waist and feet and flowing 
bask but not visible in the front ? The only possible explanation is 
that in order to produce an effect of transparent garment the 
limbs of the body such as thighs, ete., were first carved nude and 
that there was then to be given the finishing touch of coating and 
colouring. The artist must have intended to exhibit his “Gar: 
ment" partly in his plastering and completely in his colouring 
If we were to regard the females as going about naked this would 
also be against the commandments of Buddhistic sacred books 
which ask the ladies to goin public well dressed. A nude female; 
equestrian or.a nude lady riding an elephant, or attending the 
Courts or.standing in the presence of saints, or listening to the 
exhortations of the Buddha, all this revolts against decency and 
common-sense, * 

We have also evidence belonging to the Rgvedie times which 
proves that 16 was the common custom then for women fo cover 
their breasts. Rgveda VI. 64.2. 

भद्रा दृदक्ष उवेण्या विभास्युत्ते शोचिभानवो थाम पदान्‌ । | 
आविर्वक्षः कृणुषे झंमभानोषे देवि रोचमाना महोभिः d 

This makes i$ clear that the simile of the Dawn discovering 
hez breast could not have been given unless there was the practice 
of 2overing the breast. 

All this must lead us to conclude that the women in thé times 
of the MBH did wear garments which covered their breasts and 
also the full lower body, and we have accordingly prepared a 


simple illustration, E: ۱ : 
Ld 
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Having come to this conclusion, 10 remains to see the manner 
in which that upper garment was wofn. We have an engraving: 
under Amaravati secsion in Fergusson’s ‘Serpent Worship; - 
bérein we find women waaring upper garment and that too 
thrown over the left stoulcer-.after turning it round the right. 
side. We mean to fol.ow shia method. Plate II. 8. (Amaravati 
Plate IX) ۱ | 

Fergusson says 80000 this :— 

“In the circle of the right. hand picture we have the same 
individual Siddhartha after he had attained Buddhahood. -In 
the robes in which he 8 always represented after apparently the 
second or third centur” of sur era. On his right a woman, more 
fully clothed than any other woman in these sculptures (perhaps 
the artist did nob went xo give her a transparent dress B.) 
presents a boy to him, wks catches hold of his garment as if 
entreating him to come wita him. The boy's toys are seen in 
the fore-ground. It hardiy 83008 doubtful, but that this repre-. 
sents Vagodhara and her sen Rahula entreating the great ascetic - 
to return home to them and -eoceupy the position of his rank 
and his duties as a prinze and a father." (p. 178—Serpent 
Worship). 

The paintings at Ajanta compared with engravings at Sanchi, 
Bhilsa, Bharhut and Amazavati, show rather a different civiliza- 
tion. Most of the men are coloured black, even the queens 
are represented in tke, seme colour, while the lips are generally 
thick, These appear 50 belong to the Dravidian civilization 

No man in Ajanta vaintings—be he a king. or an ordinary 
person—has a head.cicik Usniga or helmet, as we invariably see 
n the pictures at Sanshi zr Ainaravati. The king-or any other 
divinity has a crown, while other men wear only a rag or stand 
bare headed. The mele 83 well as female attire too; is different 
here. The lower garmert has no role (8096) at Ajanta, there 
is only a cloth with st-ips, wcrn round the waist, This is not 
the case anywhere else. (Compare the Ajanta woman with the 
Sanchi woman). ۱ ۱ SE 
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Unlike the numerous.bracelets at Sanchi and other topes’ j 
times of Asoka, we have if Ajanta pictures very few orhimients 
or hands or round the feet. The topes represent women With 
bangles reaching their elbows aud knees. . i; 

These and such other features show that the Ajanta paintings 
follow the Dravidian school, and hence the costumes . therein 
tally exactly’ with those of people on the Malbar Coast, These 
paintings can be consequently dated four or five centuries later 
tkan the works at Sanchi, Bharhut etc 

The female costume and ornaments are clearly represented in 
phates III and IV and can well be taken as models for our illus- 
trations of the MBH. Our picture of an Epic princess would be 
something like this:—A lower garment with loose flowing 
foids; a covering for the upper body running from below the 
right armpit across the breast. and thrown on the back ; the two 
erds of this garment let loose downwards across the arm; the 
erd sometimes covering the head; a separate kerchief, embroi- 
dered, sometimes covering the braid of hair; plenitude of orna- 
ments every where including the braid of hair—a pimpalapana, 
big ear-rings, an ornament resembling our modern Cincapeti but. 
broader than that and pearl necklaces round the neck; a eross- 
w:se necklace flowing from both sides. and joined together below 
the breast with a flower-like ornament fastened to i5." Gold 
diamond or pearl bracelets on the arm and wrist; a waist beit 
occasionally with innumberable beils; anklets on the feet too- 
like our modern Vale, but something bigger and thicker than 
these; there must also be an ornament below it corresponding to 
the jingling Payanas of the modern times 


(e) ` 
1. Elephants. 2. Horses. 3. Oxen. 4, Cowa. 5. Buffaloes. 
6. and other animals ۱ ۱ यो 
1. Elephants:— _ 
In ancient India elephants were considered as the chief sign of 
rcyalty. They were of great use in war. the defeat 
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or success in battle musk c3pended on the numerical strength of 
elephants, The various tmppings of elephants such as housings 
Jhala, Siri and garlands weré thé same. as at present used by 
kings of to-day. This can 3e fairly sean from the cavés at 
Sanchi and Amaravati aac frcm the paintings, at Ajanta, ‘But 
no where in. the pein irgs at Sanchi is seen the Haud@ or 
Armbar? which are used at the present day for seating purposes 
on the backs of elephants. Only at Ajanta are seen paintings in 
which elephants furnisred with Haudas with men seating in 
them: are drawn. But sueh Haudās are very few. The general 
custom seéms to have keen cf riding the elephants without any 
such contrivance. Pemaps this Haud on the back of an 
élephant was ex&ensivel- brovght into vogue by the Mahomedan 
kings. Although kings rode slephants still they used to sit on 
the necks just as the s3phart drivers do. The umbrella over 
the head of the king vas ९८11७0 by servants walking and süp- 
ported by a long staff. The string of them round the neck of 
the elephant was tied as at present though a little more to the 
front. (Plate V 1). Le servant who is sitting behind the king - 
is carrying the sword cf kə king; and he is holding his banner 
by the hand. On the b.nner are drawn the Sun, the Moon and 
the stars. This servart has some clothing like the present day 
Bandi on his body. Probabl: the king is also dressed with the 
same clothing. ‘This ts however doubtful because of the many 
ornaments worn on the vrist and the arm; but on the chest near 
the armpit are shown some folds which perhaps justify the 
supposition that the kng wears some kind of corset like this 
servant, (Plate V 2). , 

The second elephant Las got a. more decoratively carved Sirî 
and it is tightened cvsr the main saddle. It may be owing to 
the king not sitting taere ‘To-day also the usual saddle is a 
separate trapping anc ~n bhis is tied an Arhbar or Hauda by 
ropes. The goads of elephants were of the same type es af 
present, | 
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2. Horses:— i 
Horses are showu in varias places. On them are carved kings, 
qusens, common people and men holding banners and staffs. In 


e ; ۰ 
scme places there are some, carvings of horses ridden by women, 


helding in their-hands a banner or a flag like that of Jaripataka., 
From the carvings, itis not clearly seen whether the horses 
hed got bridlés in their mouths or whether there was any other 


arrangement of the present day Kothalt type. The front of the ' 


bridle was very fine with Camaras on. This is also the case with ^ 


the horses yoked io chariots. In several carvings at Ajanta, is 
shown the front rope by which the saddle is held (called Bandha 


or Gorabandha.) In the middle there is & girth (Tanga) and a 


krot behind. Some of the Sanchi and the Amaravati pictures do | 


show the Lend or the Gorabandha. The whole strength of‏ یه 
tbe saddle rested on the girth (Targa). The Bharhut Plates have‏ 


gc Lendt and Gorabandha for the horses. The most noteworthy ۱ 


pcnt is the absence of the stirrup. No where it is carved and 
nc where itis drawn at Ajanta. Bharhut Plate XXXII shows a 
weman sitting on the horse. The horse has Lengi, Gorabandsa 
bls the stirrup is absent, The saddle is beautifully carved. 
(Eate VI 1) 

At Sanchi (Maisay) Plate VI is depicted the scene of: à king 


ricing a horse and starting on procession..In this is shown Lengi, 


Gerabandha but no stirrup. (Plate VI 2). 

There are many pietures of cows, buffaloes and domesticated 
ard. wild deer. But it may not be necessary to gointo the details 
of these pietures 

In Plate XXII of Maisay's Sanehi and its remains, there are 
buffaloes, calves, stags and deer. Buffaloes are shown as swimm- 
ing in water as.at present, (Plate V1 3.) l 

No where at Sanchi, Bharhut and Ajanta is seen the palan- 
qun, But descriptions of a palanquin occur in the Mahābhārata 


द्रोपदीअमुखाद्षापि aaa: शिविकायता : | 
स्थध्यक्षगुप्ता : प्रययुर्विसुजन्तेऽमितं वसु ॥ आश्रम १५.१२ 


wt 
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In general, therefore, we may say thet these relics in so far as 
the common animals are concerned my safely be copied in our 
5 Illustrations.. Only tke horses cannot Je shown to have stirrups, 

yhich may be an innovaticn introduced by the Mahomedans. 1t 
. may be mentioned in passing, the stirrups are also absent from 
where we should expecs to see them in the old Pictures, Statues 
of Alexander the Grest, It may, therefore, turn Sut that the 
stirrups were not known tc the ancient Greeks also. The Sibikas | 
present a more differert problem in as much as we have no carv- 
ings of them. They may perhaps be introduced if necessary. | 


(d) 


1. Chariots. 2. Carriages, 3. Carte, 5 fes 

| Two-wkeeled and four-wreeled. > 
. Judging from the Senchi ‘and the Bharhut and the other Amra- 
vati Illustrations, ib may be concluded that the chariots were 
drawn by two and very rarely by four korsas. The chariots were 
very light. It can als» be seen that the horses’ tails were tied to 
their harnesses. The reason seems to 36 that the chariots being 
very low, the tails may not strike the man riding on the chariot, 
when the horses drive off flies witb their tails. (Plate VII, 1), 

Chariots had four wheels too. (Plate VIT 2), It is not clear 
however if four-whee.ed chariots were used in battles. The 
description of chariots is found in the Mababharata in various 
places. But it only szys that the chariot had a flag and banners 
and that the flag had & certain ensign on it. The fact that the 
chariots had two whee only, is clearly dessribed ih certain places. 
No mention is made abont the cover or hood of the chariot. 

A chariot, a bow and an inexhaustible quiver were given by 
Agni (God of Fire) te Arjuna before the conflagration of the 
Khandava Forest. The Mahābhārata describes that particular 
chariot as follows | 


w च Regge कपिप्रवरकेतनम्‌ । 
उपेतं राजतेरश्चै् न्घवेदेममालिभिः d १० ॥ 
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पाण्डुरांभ्रिप्रती कारोर्मनोवायुसमैजेवैः । . I1: कते 
सर्वोपकरणैयुक्तमजौपयं देवदानवे: । ११॥ ` .. 0 700707 
wrgaed महाघोष RE meu) - ` ˆ 000007 
ससजे यं सुतपसा भोमनो भुवनो प्रभुः ॥ं ۷ 0770 09 
° ग्रजापतिरनिर्देश्य॑ थस्य रूपं रवेरिव | ۲" 
गं स्म सोम समाइह्य दानवानजयत्प्रभु: ॥ १३ ۱ 
warfare ज्वलन्तामिव च श्रिया । 
आश्रितो तौ रथश्रेष्ठं राकायुधसमाचुभो ॥ १४ ॥ 
तापनीया सुरुचिरा ध्वजयाष्ठरनुत्तमा | 
` तस्यां तु वानरो दिव्य: सिंहशादूलकेतनः d १५ ॥ 
दिधक्षन्निव तत्र स्म संस्थितो मूध्न्यशोभत i 
ध्वजे भूतानि नन्नासन्विविधानि महान्ति च ॥ १६ ॥ 
नादेन रिपुसन्यानाँ येषां संज्ञा प्रणश्यांति | 
स तं नानापताकाभिः MRT रथसत्तमम्‌ ॥ १७ di 
महाभारत. आदिपर्व अ« २५१ शोक १००१७. — 
The above description tells us nothing more than that the 
‘chariot had a banner and many flags. The presence of flags is 
` quite certain in it; but the Pictures of chariots which may be 
ssen af Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati have nothing of the 
kind. If it be supposed that flags were not used at times other 
than those of battles, still the chariots which are shown as 
engaged in fighting have also no flags engraved on them. _ 

It seems that chariots had some times four wheels too. There 
18.9 four-wheeled chariot among the Pictures ir the temple ai 
Borobodur in the Island of Java, These pictures have been 
engraved by Indian Princes who emigrated from Gujarat and 
ruled over Java from the second century to 8th or 10th century 
A.D. The style of engraving: the positions and dresses of the 
pictures at Borobodur are similar to those at Sanchi, Bharhut, 
Daulatabad and workmanship is exactly Indian. (indian Sculp- 
. ture and Painting, 126. Plate XXXVII). Ihe special feature 
in this is that the tails of horses are not tied to the harness. A 
man riding a horse there looks as if he was tied bo ihe harness ; 
tae reason is hard to explain. (Plate VII). *- ۱ 
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Chariots were. generally. drawn by two horses only. The 


drivers stood on the left-side of the nfater. Ifthe rider was ù :. 


king, his servants holding tae royal umbrella and the Cavari often 
stood behind him in the same chariot. (Plate VII (۰ 
Such kinds of chariots cs in Plate may be seen among the 
engravings at Sanchi, Amaravati anc Daulatabad. It seems 
that there was generally not much enoccupied space on the 
chariots. It cannot be decided where he weapons were stored 
and where the banners and other smallcr flags, mentioned above, 
were erected at the time of fighting. We have never as yet 
come across any chariot showing thisal among the engravings 
at any one of the places mentioned abo-e 
_ The chariots of great men were generally drawn by four horses. 
The above mentioned description of Arjuna’s chariot, which was 
` given to him by Agni, has the worc अश्वेः (in the plural form) 
which shows that it had hcrses more thin two 
In Sakuntala the king Cescribes his shariot horses 
धावन्त्यमी मृगजवाक्षमयेव रथ्याः | 
in which he too uses the word in the phral. 
From this it is plain that the Pictures of chariots belonging to 
great men in the Mah&bhürata shoud necessarily have four 
horses. The fighting chariots must alsə be shown to have ample 


> Space to store up weapons ete. They must have flags drawn on 


them, though there may not be pilla-s. or domes.’ From the 
ensign on the flag, it was known froma considerable distance, 
that a particular warrior was riding a particular chariot. It 


cannot be decided where the smaller tags were fixed. At the 


time of the उत्तरगोग्रहण, a battle incidant in the Virütaparvan 
Arjuna describes to Uttara which warrDr occupies which chariot 
from the ensigns on its flags :— 


जाम्बूनदमयी वेदी ध्वजाग्रे यस्य दृश्यते | 
` शोणा*बाश्वा रथे TAT दोण एष प्रदाशते ॥ ६ ۱ 


amy fageger Rg E शोते । . 
भारताचार्य पुत्रस्तु सोऽश्वत्यामा विसजते ॥ ७ ۱ 
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۷۲۹ गौवृषो यस्य काशनोंडभिविराजेत ۱ 
आचार्यवरसुख्यस्तु BT एष ARIAT: ۱۹3 ۱ 
यस्य काश्वनकम्बूमिदेस्तिकक्ष्या पारिष्कृता 
ध्वज: प्रकाशते ... ... वैकतेनः कणः ॥ १५ ॥. | : 
'यस्य चेव रथोपस्थे नागो मणिमयो ध्वजः | 
. एष दुर्योधनस्तत्र कोरवो यशसावृतः ॥ २२ ۱ 
यस्तु श्वैतावदातेनः पश्चतालेन केतुना | 
. चैदूयैमयदण्डेन ताळवृक्षेण राजते ॥ २४ Us 
एष शान्तनवो भीष्मः सर्वेषां नः पितामहः d X ॥ 
स. भा० fo अ« ५६ - 
From this description, it is plain that flags must be drawn on 
7 ""ehario | | 
It appears from the description of the flag of Duryodhana’s 
*hariot, that flags were erected near the place where a warrior 
stands, as mentioned in the Bhagavaigica “रथोपस्थ UTR” 
Several kinds of weapons were stored ina chariot :— 
रथ आरोप्यतां TER च गद्या ۱ 
उपासंगाश्च शवत्यश्र सर्वेश्रदरणानि च ۱ ۱ 
“ue. ` Ho भा० Fo ८२,१२. 
| Upüsatjas means quivers kept in a chariot. Hence it would 
zot be possible to store up so many kinds of weapon in a chariot 
znless the chariot was spacious enough to contain all these 
Several references in the Mahabharata tend to show that 
zhariots: had two wheels only :— - 
| : ते हयान्‌ रथचक्रे च रथेषां चापि मारिष | 
sed و‎ कोधाविष्टाः समन्ततः ॥ 
रथचकं च कणेस्य THT स महावलः | 
Wer रथे तिष्ठदकम्पः रैळराडिष ॥ 
۲27127) तस्य ATE: सुचिरं हयाः 
एकचक्कमिवार्कस्य रथं सप्तहया यथा ॥ _ _ 
RTs १९०, ५३. ५४ 
It also appears that the. driver stood in the chariot to: the left 
wf the warrior, Rathin. At the time of Uttargograhana, Northern 
Jónquést,—i& is said that Uttara, who was then the driver of 
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 Arjune's chariot, sat dcwn suddenly being terrified .when Arjuna 
blew his conch horn: .. 
| स्वनवन्तं TERRE बलवानीरेमर्दनः e 
P ر‎ प्राधमब्दलमास्थ[य द्विषतां कोमहर्षणम्‌ ॥ ` 
ततस्ते जवनाघुना जानुभ्यामगमन्मददीम्‌ | Y 
उत्तर*चापि संत्रस्तो रथोपस्थ उपारिशत्‌ ॥ 
| ERCOR ४६, ८।९ 
Our chariots should, sherefore, be generally two wheeled, except 
perhaps where they are specially mensioned to be four wheeled 
They will have to be shown to. be verv light but more spacious 
than those at Sanchi’ste., though of th» same pattern in as much 
‘as the store of weapors eté., will have when necessary fo be 


‘located on them. ‘The inside of the charict will have the banner, ` 


‘ with the driver to the lett and the warrior to the right—-both in 
‘a standing position. The chariot to be some ‘times decorated 
with: gold and occasicnally covered wita leather—and' sometimes 
with iron sheets plated with gold. Finally, no top will have to 
be shown, this being wanting im all available sculptures, They 
would have two and scmetimes also fcur gorges; though we find 
a mention of sixteen hcrses yoked on oig ceremonious occasions 
iDhe-other details will necessarily follow the Sanchi. and. ather . 
models . . | E EE 
Caris.or Wagons. Boats and other Conveyamces, — 

Ib appears; that at the time of King Asoka—about 250. B.C. 
. wagons drawn by oxen were exactly. similar to the loading carts 
which we see at presenz. In fact, there is. no difference whatso- 
ever. Wheels, frame, yoke tied to the poles with a rope, nails on ` 
both sides of oxen necks and other things. were then exactly as 
we see ab present. The oxen had nose strings too. Plate VII 
4 shows a earb, loaded with. bricks or some other material for 
building a hut, just arrived with the ozen unyoked for rest. (See 
Bharhub Plate. XXVIII 8). A eovaring top of bamboo too 
geema.ta have been spread over the ca-t.at that time, 88 it is: at 
present, The Amaravati engraving shows the driver sitting on 
the poles near the frame, as he...sits at. present and the oxen 
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are shown. to: be in fnll speed, .(Amaravati Plate. XIV, Serpent 

Warship; . page 185) dE a . 

. Such kinds of carts or wagons drawn. by. . oxen might have: been 
used by common. men. in. going from. one place to another. in thee 
Mahābhārata period. A number ofsuch carts loaded: with weapons 
chiefly with arrows in proporzion to a warriors ability to discharge . 
sham, probably accompany a chariot in fighting 

Karna, ab the time of fighting with Arjuna, requested Duryo- 
dhana to keep hundreds of 0७59 loaded with arrows behind his 


chariot, as Arjuna had inexhaustinle never emptying quivers. 

| - Boats. 

Boats were spacious and were decorated too. They had 
canopies in order to keep. off she sun. and rain. Likenesses of 
imaginary beasts or birds were engraved on their ends, as horses 
are carved on the ends of Deccan boats ab present yand the helms 
were made like tails of fishes. These boats were rowéd by two, 
60701, or six rowers according as they were small or large. The 
‘boats were also decorated, with garlands of flowers, (Plate ۲ 
I) fSanchi. and its Remains, Plate XXI) un. 


| Canoes. - >. 2s EE 
. Üanoes were capable of holding four or five persons. "They 
had paddles and. poles. They were built of planks fitted. together. 
Ohips were nailed on their joints. They were generally in. use 
at avery fording place in order to cross rivers.. (Plate VIII 2) 
(Ssnchi, Serpent Worship, Plate XXXI). - > -~ 
in this respect. also, the Sanzhi and the. Bharhut. models ‘will 
have to be largely drawn. upon. 
PO 007 (e) ' E 4 mE ۱ 
1. Military and Hunting expeditions. | कड 
. Musical instruments, | 
_ .8, Dancing and Singing 
When going on invasions and hunting expeditions, kings used 
chariots, horses: and elephants for conveyances . Chariots, were 
drawn by two horses and sometimes by four, Even. the kings 
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used fo ride the éle»hants without anything like the present 

Haudà. Haudds ware alsc used: Sanchi, Bharhut, Amaravati 

carvings do not show Haudés. Thowmnds of people accompanied - 
* such expeditions. In these tae trump2teers were at the fore front 

‘then followed men bearing lances, bows, and other implements of 
war, and lastly the king in a chariot or on elephant surrounded by 

his attendants. Amongst them wera the bearers of the roya 

umbrellas, the cámara and also water carriers. (Plate IX.) 1n 

this is seena big procession One portion is shown as hving 

entered the city gate and proceeding by a sureet. (Plate X.) 

In this there isa scene o7 battle. On one side some people . 
have attacked the town. "Taey and the towns men are fighting 
with one:another. Zlephants, horses and footmen are taking 
part in the struggle. Swords, clubs or stones, bows and shafts 

are being freely used The scene in this Piate is a fine example 
ofa batile scene, which we may safely copy for our work., ۱ 
Musiccl Instruments, : 

In the carvings at Sanchi, Bharhu$ nd Amaravati we find differ- 
ent sorts of Musical Iustruments. - Amongst them wefind Musi. . 
cal Instruments like horns, which are mentioned in the Bhagvat- 
gità as Panava, Anaka and Gomukhe. There were trumpeteers, 
Big drums to be beaten by cne hand 2r two hands aré also shown. 
There is a piped instrument. and some times two pipes are beirg 
played by one man, ध one and the seme time, Also there is an 
instrument like our Mrdañga. Ccnchea were blown. There 
were cymbals Jhaijcs and-a special stringed musical instrument 
which was sounded Ly scme small peg of wood or metal 

Danctng, Sing-ng ete i 
. Scenes of dancing and singing are scarcely found at Sanchi and 
Bhilsa. Only at Bo-obcdur in Java we find in one of the carv- 
ings, ७ Dancing ard Singing Party, (Plate XII 1) (Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, Sanchi Plate XXVI) : 

This shows a darcing girl exhib ting her skill in dancing. 
Amongst musicians there are zwo girls who play on flutes, etc, 
The one is blowing & pitcher; the other is working the‘ cymbals 
and’ behind the daacirg party, there are thrée or four women 


~ 
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whe play also the cymbals.. The whole scene is fine and intereg- 
ting, | क > 
(Bharhut Plate XVI upper Bas Relief) this also depicts a scene 
of-cancing and singing. Pour women are dancing and eight. 
othar companions are keeping time with them with different ° 
instruments.” (Plate XII 2). - 
‘Fhe lute, Vîna is no where seen either at Sanchi or at Ajanta 
thoagh the Mahabharata describes it in the following :— 
समृद्भरथहस्त्यश्वं वेणुवीणानुनादितम्‌ | 
Sg पाण्डवं सैन्य तत्तदा भरतषभ ॥ | 
आश्रम. २५. $३. 
(f) 
1. Houses, Storied Houses, Roads, 
2. Inner apartments of Houses 
8. Kitchens, ۱ 
با‎ Sanchi on the lintels and in other places are shown many 
vie-vs of houses, storied houses, streets and roads. We have as 
yet no definite authority for saying that houses were buils of 
somes, But as stones were used in carving out lintels we have | 
no ~eason to doubt that they might hare been used in building 
hotwea. Some of the scholars believe that most of the houses 
were made of wood or timber and that even the walls of forts were 
of vood. But this opinion requiries more cogent reasons than 
hare hitherto been advanced. to support it. For instance in 
Kashmir even at the present day hcuses are built of wood as 
precaution against earthquakes. But can we say therefore, 
thas all houses in Kashmir are of wood? Though no ancient 
bui dings on a large scale have come down to us, still it would be 
rash to conclude that all buildings, palaces, and ramparts of 
citizs were all built of wood only. mE 
Eamparts built in brieks and walls of houses are shown at 
many places in the Sanchi carved works; there are many plas- 
tercd. walls that might possibly be of s;onesor bricks. We can 
even gay that the walls are. plastered af stone.walls would other- 


wies look clumsy. There was on certa:n occasions no necessity 
i क. 
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of plastering a structure when it was 2uilt of bricks only.. Even 
now in some places it is nsusl to have well built walls of bricks 
pointed with mortar cnly without beirg plastered at all. In the 
Mahabharata a description:s given of a house plastered with 
me. e X 3 
तत्र -च TATÎ सुधत्मृतिकलेपनसू i 
SATS TT प्राकारतोशणम्‌ ॥ ° 
Ho We So १९१. २१ 

In most cases, hous2s have two stomes and rarely only three, 
They have many windows wibh.railings or banisters, Scenes are 
shown where ladies and gentleman w.th their elbows resting on 
the railings, are sitting there to seea prosession, (Plate IX.) | 

The city gates wer» wide enough to allow chariots and ele- 
phants to pass through taer ; on 0०. sides of the gate, there 
_ were guard-rooms wila windows.. (Plate XIII.) ۱ 

In some scenes, there are drawn bcth males and females 
resting on railings of 3 terraee for looking out 

The outer side of a roof is shown in Plate. There is a 
battle scene (Plate X) where solders standing on ramparts 
and the walls of forts, are lischargiag arrows. There are also 
archers throwing arrcws even from tLe windows. From this it 
is clear that the windows were not very small but. were wide 
enough to allow the ssanding archers jo throw arrows. 

It seems thet ronds and streets were very spacious for usually 
they must be so broad that.3lephante, horses and chariots could 
easily traverse them... On koth sides of the streets, there were 
buildings with two or three stories w-th windows where females 
gathered to sse the street amusem2nts or processions. Such 
scenes must evident]7 have ziven rise to the phrase Kuvalayita- 
gavüksüh. | 


* 


Inner apartments. : 

In the inner apartments, there sho1ld have been wooden posts 
or “pillars; the walls were of stones or of bricks; they were 
plastered ‘with clay o> ehün&m (lime! and we may suppose that 
Shere were drawings xüd paintings or tlie walls. bs 
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Ihe size and shape of the pi-lars were probably different from 
th2 present standard; props*were placed on the heads of pillars 
and then beams were laid on them as at present 

In the interior of the houses there were different square court- 
yards—this may be inferred from the Daulatabad Caves where 
such court-yards can be seen existing even now. Houses had 
upper stories. windows and terraces 

The palaces of Duryodhana and Dubsasana are described as 
having many square yards 

तिखः कक्ष्या AREA केशवो राजवेश्मनः | 
वेचित्र्यवीर्य राजानमभ्यगच्छदरिदम ॥ 
Wo मा० Fo ८१. १३ 
The Cooking Dapartment and Cooking Utensils etc 

The appliances and utensils for domestic purposes were, it 
seems, similar to the modern ones. Scuttle-formed baskets, stone 
mcrtars, the slab and the muller all these existed in those days. 
Women used to go for fetching water from the lakes or*reservoirs 

ith jars of copper, brass or earth, And these jars were placed 
on the left part of the waist and held in the armpit as is done 
even at the present day. (Plate VI 3.) 


(Sanchi; Serpent Worship; Plate XXXV Fig. 2) 
(४) 
Weapons. (Sword, Lance, Bow and Arrow, Armour and other 
implements of war). 
The shape of Nakula’s shield was that cf half moon, | 


नकुलः खङ्गमादाय चर्म ATT di | 
` ae १७४. १४. 
The armour was such that at times it yielded when struck by 
weapons. . . 
ततः संघाय नवतिं TATTOO | 
विभेद कबचं राज्ञो रणे कर्णः शितैः शरेः ۱ 
तदूवसे हेमविकृतं रत्नचित्रं बभौ पतत्‌ i 
33 5 सवितुः Pot. वातहतं यतः ॥ 
i क० ४४. ५१. ५२ 
Trom this we can infer that some lace work and diamond work 
was done on the armour. 
$ 4 
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At times, when the amour was broken, the body of the man 
was exposed. ۱ : 


तस्य निर्मुच्यमान्स्य कवचात्काय झाबभो | 


۰ समये सुच्यमानस्य सपैस्येच qur ۱ 
| fio ५७. २९ 
The armours sometimes were made of 87661. 
TAG: समरे नारान्मृन्दन्तः शतशो UTI , 
काष्णोयसः तनुत्र्वणाननगश्वरथकुन्ञराच्‌ ॥ ` ۱ 
۱ द्रोण० ३२. २७ 
So it is clear that stel armours were freely used during the 
age of Mahabharata. 22 
Sometimes we find tl= description cf a golden armour; but it 
cannot be ascertained v hsther the whole armour was made of 
golden sheet or golden rings or whether it was made of some 
other metal and then lad with gold work outside, 
_ expe कवचेर्निकैमेणिभिश्च महाधनैः । 
अद्भुतैईस्तकेयूरेः SMA समलंकृतम्‌ ॥ 
۱ भी० १६. २२ 
All the other weapons of war such a3 swords, bows and arrows, 
lances, spears and pike: and different m:ssiles and maces, club 
and slings are also founl, "They are shown in Plate XIV and are 
drawn from Bharhut. | 
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THE JAIN MANUSCRIPT-BHANDARS AT PATAN 
A FINAL WORD ON THEIR SEAROH* 


THE LATE J, S. KUDALKAR 


Patan, or, to call it by its ancient name, Anhilwada Patan, wase 
tne capital of the ancient Empire of Gujarat. It was founded by 
Vanarāja, the first king of the Chavada line, in the year A.D 
745-6. Ever since its foundation Patan has been, and still is 
tae true centre of Jainism in Gujarat, and under the beneficent 
royal patronage afforded to this religion in the 11th, 12th and 
13th centuries, its *&cüryas' or preceptors devoted themselves to 
writing historical, religious, ethical, philosophical, literary and 
Other works. Although this work was continued in the 14th 
15th and 16th centuries and still later, the works 0 
during the 11th to the 13th centuries are of far greater impor- 
tance than those composed later. Though successive waves of 
Mahomedan conquests razed this once magnificent city *' with its 
eighty-four squares and eighty-four bazaars” to dust and left not 


in its place a single stone of its beautiful architectural monu- | 


ments, still its ancient intellectual treasures, the famous manus- 
cript collections soméhow did not meet the same fate as did the 
celebrated libraries of Alexandria. 

About the importance of these manuscript collections ab Patan | 
Prof. Peterson says:—“I know of no other town in India, and a 
few in the world, that can boast of so great a store of documents of 


such venerable antiquity. They would be the pride and the 


jealously.guarded treasure, of any University Library in Europe.’ 
Ii has been the rare good fortune of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwad to have these valuable ancient treasures located iri his 
State and just as they were formerly preserved through the 
patronage of King Kumarapila, the Bhoja of Gujarat, so. they 


*Read at the First Oriental Conference Poona, November 1919.. This 
papar is based mainly on the Report made to the Baroda Government by the 
late Mr. C. D. Dalal, M.a., Sanskrit Librarian, Baroda Central Library, and 
on the reports made to the Bombay Government by Sanskrit Scholars deputed 
t» examine the Patan Jain libraries, 
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have been finally search. d and deliqe-ed from oblivion by His | 


Highness the Maharaja Shri Sayaji Hao Gaikwad, the modern 
Bhoja of Gujarat. This paper is but,e short history of this final 
e search 

The gift of books to Jain precepbors for she purpose or reading 
and reciting them to the people is considered a great merit 
the Jains. ( Henze they spent, and still spend, large sums 
of money for getting manuscripts written. King K -umárapála 
said to have established 21 large Bhamdars, while Vastupils, the 
minister of King Viradaavala of Dholka, had also established 
hree big Bhandars ab $16 enormous cost of 18 crores of rupees. 
Rich and pious Jains al o devoted large sums of money for this 
purpose. This is ev dent from the important “ Pragastis” 
(donors’ colophons ) given ai the end of some of the manuscripts. 


This will account tor tha large accum lation of mss. in the Jain. 


Bhandarsat Patan.) 

It is a matter of regret, however, that out of the Bhandars 
founded by Kumárapál: and Vasvupá.a and other Jain ministers 
none is at present in existence. No single mss. written at the 
command of Kumirapi.a is to be found in the Patan Bhandars. 
The reason of this is that Kumārapāla’s successor, Ajayapála, was 
a great hater of Jains aad Jainism and tried his best to destroy 
Jain literature. Minster Udayana and others at that time 
removed the mss. from Patan to Jesalmere and other unknown 
places. The palm-leaf mss. at Jesalmere are mainly collections 

-from Patan. The libraries founded by Vastupala met the same 
fate, perhaps at the hands of the Mshomedans. The palm-leaf 
collection of Sheth Haiabhai contains a ms, of “Jitakalpa-Brhat- 

-ciirni” by Sri Candrasiri, copied in Samvat 1284, at the end of 
which there are a few verses in praise of Vastupala, This is 
probably the only remzant of the vast collection formed at the 
command of Vastupal 

The importance of Eatan manuscript libraries was first noticed 
by Col. Tod, the fanicus author ofthe " Annals of Rajasthan”, 
in June 1832.. Among the objects deserving especial homage in 

e 
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the city of Anhilwada; Col. fod mentions two: (1) the statue 
of the founder of Anhilwads, Vanar&ja and (2) the * Pothi- 
Bindar" or library ofthe Jaens. Years before his visit he had 
known of its existence from his own Guru, who was a Jain and * 
who was equally anxious to see it. This Guru, who traced his 
descent from  Hemácarya, was allowed to see the library 
The catalogue formed a large volume, but there was a want of 
cerrespondence between the catalogue and the contents of the 
boxes which numbered forty. As Col. Tod and his companion 
had not enough time to copy any important works, they could 
not do anything beyond obiaining, while halting at Baroda, a 
ccpy of “Kumarapala-Caritra”, instead of the “Vanaraja Caritra 
which they really wanted ۱ 

Since Col. Tod's times another European to visit this Patan 
Library was Alexander Kinloch Forbes, the well-known author 
of the “ Rása-Mal&". This must have been sometime between 
1848 and 1856, the latter date being that of the publication of 
his “ Rása-Mal&", for writing which he obtained, through the 
kindness of the Baroda Officers at Patan, “a copy of Hemacarya’s ` 
: Dvyásraya-Kosa' and other valuable materials". He. also saw 
kere a list of about 500 works. a 

The next scholar to see these collections at Patan was 
Dr. G. Biihler, who visited the place first in November 1873, but 
during his short stay of 36 hours could not effect anything. He 
again visited Patan in March 1875, and, through the help of the 
Baroda officers and after endless conferences with the Nagarseth 
ard the Panch, under whose control these libraries were, he was 
acmitted to some of the Bhandars. The first Bhandar which he 
saw was (1) the Pophalidpidano Bhandar, -established by 
Ripavijayastiri of Ahmedabac. It contained four large boxes, 
&hree of which were filled with paper-mss., while the fourth” 
contained also some palm-leaf mss. The number of mss. was 
between four to five hundred. _ There was no general catalogue, 
but in each dabhada a list of the contents was found. (2) The 
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second library. which Dr. Bühler vigited, was called Bhabhanapda- 
dano Bhandar. It consisted of 27 dabhacas, containing upwards 
of 300. paper mss, anc had a gengra| catalogue. (8) A third 
collection, called the sanghavindpédano Bhandar, was so far 
accessible to him that Le got its lis; for inspectign as well as 
. such books as he seleced for copying. This Bhandar contained 
three boxes with nearly 50C mss., all of which were written on 
palm-leaves, Its cibaogue was no3 accurate, so a new one had 
to be prepared, and several rare works were got copied, 

This was all that Dr Büaler could co in this visit; but he 
came back again to Eatan in May ofthe same year to see the 
famous Hemacandra's Bhandar. Bus ke had great difficulties 
The keeper was obstinete and with greab persuasion showed some 
seven bagfuls of dilapicated paper mss. which contained between 
600 and 700 mss. Bus he did not show she real Bhandar. On 
this occasion Dr. Bühler ४० admissicn to a fourth minor Bhandar. 
Butafter he had left Patan, the xeeper of the Hemacandra 
Bhandar informed his willingness مد‎ show the real Bhandar to 
Dr, Bühler. As Dr. Fühler had no zine to come back, he asked 
his agent to visit the Fhandar. It contained 40 boxes and had no 
catalogue, though there was one in Tod's and Forbes's time 
Dr. Bühler sent a Shastri to meke a new catalogue of this 
Bhandar and at the same time cob a catalogue of another 
.Bhandar belonging tc the Tapagaccha o? Patan. This collection 
. was very extensive ard important. Ji contained 80 dabhadas 
with upwards of 1200 ss. l 

As a result of the g owing report made by Dr.- Bühler, the. 
. Bombay Government sent Dr. (now Sir) R. G. Bhandarkar to 
Patan fo examine the mss. collections. Dr. Bhandarkar visited 
Patan. in December -883 in compeny of Prof. A. V. Kathavate 
of the Gujarat College. They coulc stay there only for a week 
and consequently cod not examine minutely all the libraries. . 
Stil they collected a good deal of information with regard to 
- these collections and. actually visite? some and compared their 

contents with their licts, 
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At that time there were, the followiug eleven libraries in 
ree aE ae 
Patan :— 





1. Bhandar of Pophaliainopado. 
2. Another (small one) in the same ward 
8. Bhandar of Bhabhanopado. 


| 4. 5 , Sanghavinopado. 
Déc us , Rajavijaya Dayavijaya. 
6. 5 » Limdinopádo 
7. » » Vádi Pargvanatha Mandir 


8. " , Rūpasāgarji 
. 3 » Ratnavijaya, Khetarsi Mahal 
10, » Makamodi Vania. | 
1]. ۳ » Hemacandra, in the charge of Svaru- 
| paeandra Yati 

To only the first four of these Dr. Bhandarkar could get access, 
ths others he could not see either because their keepers removed 
themselves from Patan or avoided showing their collections, Dr. 
Bhandarkar believes that the palm-leaf mss. added to the Deccan 
Cc .lege-éolleetion in 1880-81 originally belonged to.No. 10 above 
TE» keeper of Hemacandra’s Bhandar.even after two visits did 
not show the Bhandar 

Df the first ‘four collections, to which Dr. Bhandarkar had ` 
accass, No, 1 was stowed in 80 boxes, each box containing a lisb.of 
its contents. There was also a. general list which was got copied. 
Dr. Bhandarkar and his friend examined some of the boxes 
at random and comparing their contents to the entries in the 
-gereral list, found the latter to be correct. The number. of mss. 
in this Bhandar was 2801. This appears to be the Bhandar cf 
the Tapagaccha referred to by Dr. Bühler. Dr. Bhandarkar and 
his friend spent two days in examining this Bhandar but could 
effezt little. - They selected 94 mss. for examination but as all of l 
them would have taken many days to. examine, they inspected 
only 9 of these carefully. Then they spent a day in examining 
colection No. 3. There the paper mss. were stowed-in 27 boxes 
and there was one: palm-leaf mss. Of these only 11 were 
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inspected carefully. A day more was devoted to the examination 
of collection No. 4. All the mss. there were on palm-leaves and 
some of these were very valuabie. As Dr. Biihler had prepared 
a catalogue of this collection, which was found to be correct, fur- 
ther examination of this collection wes nct pursued. Collection 
No. 2 appeared to be made up of several collections belonging to 
different individuals. Here in a large box there were smaller ones 


containing mss., besides 19 more paln--lea--mss, and four more on 


paper. Then in another smaller box there were 14 dabbadas; 13 


more dabhadas in another box, and ir a still another large box 
there were two dabhadas. ‘The total number of mss, in all these 
46 dabhadas is not given by Dr. Bhendarkar. 

Besides these Jain Collections Dr. Bhandarkar also came across 
three collections of Brahmarie works :n Patan 

All the searches of Patan Bhandars made so far had been, as 
wil! be ngtieed, incomplete and superficial. These searches led 
the Baroda Government to undertake a more thorough examina- 
tion of ali the collections in Patan and for this purpose they 


. deputed on 17th Nov. 1892 Mr. Marilal Nathubhai Dvivedi to 


: TT 
Patan. Mr. Dvivedi worked there for 5 hours every day sitting 
in the dark and stuffy cellars where these mss. were kept, open- 


ed each and every dabhada, examined about 9 to 10 thousand ` 


mss., prepared their title lists there end then and later on prepar- 


` ed a classified, alphabetical. and annetated list of the same, Mr 


Dvivedi submitted his report to the 3aroda Government on 16th 


Juiy 1898 | 
Now the names of the Bhandars found by Mr. Dvivediin Patan _ 
ea काकी 


| as follows 
1. Bhandar of Pophalià-ádo, No. 1 


2. 9 2 "A No. 2 
3, ME 8 No, 8. 
4. " ۳ Kheiarsi. 

5. ume hs Bhübhünopádo. 
35s " » Limdinopádo.  . 
T. i ۳ T Vadi Pàr$vanatha 


۰ 


\ میب ۶ 
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8. Bhandar of .Saleevado | 
9, ۳ » eDhandhervādo. 

10. Lunka ۰ 

11. ۳ , Ranchoda Bharadvaja. 

12 ۰ 3 » Manishankar Desai l 

Of these-12-Bhandars, No. 11 and 12 were in Brahmin houses 
end کیک سیگ‎ A RES not Jain Bhandars, but No. 11 contained many Ja isin 
worksand No. 8 8011821 works. Mr. Dvivedi was not able 
to see the Bhandar of BaAghavonopádo as the keeper was away 
‘but from the other Bhandars that he saw he concluded that, as 
nearly 90 per cent mss. were repeated in all these Bhancars, 
and as this Bhandar consisted entirely of palm-leaf mss. and all 
 palm-leaf mss. had their copies on paper, there must be no new 
mss. to be seen in this Bhandar. The Pophaliavaddno Bhardar 
No 8, was a new one ard was in the house ol one Vasta Manekc- 
hand. Collection No. 11 in Dr. Bhandarkars list is the sama as 
No. 9 in Dvivedi’s list. It was so far believed to be the largest 
and most valuable collection, because Hemicarya lived there; but 
on examination this was found to be not true and there were not 
many new works therein. Besides, the mss, were in such a 
dilapidated and disorderly condition that it was impossible to 
make a list of them, Mr Dvivedi was shown more than a thousand 
of these dilapidated mss, and he thinks that perhaps many more 
may have been kept concealed from him. Makamodi, owner of 
‘ No. 10 in Dr. Bhandarkar's list, reported that his collection was 
burnt away: Collection No. 8 in Bhandarkar's list was not ir. its 
place and the name-Riipasigara-must have been that of a Yati 
halting here for the time being ollection No. 5 in B/s list is 
the same as No. 8 in D.’s list, but of this only about 200 mss. were 
shown to Dvivedi and the rest were reported to have been stolen 
. away. No. 10 in Dvivedi's list is a new Bhandar not seen by Dr 
` Bhandarkar. Of these 12 Bhandars in Ds list Pophalidvadano 
Bhandars No. 1 & 2 contained some palm-leaf mss, and Khetarst 
Bhandar (No. 4 in D.’s list) consisted entirely of palm-leaf rass. 
There were no*palm-leaf mss, in any of the other Bhandars. - All 
6 
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these collections-except Nos, 2&7 in D.’s list-had no lists, and 
even lists of these were incorrect. * 

After the detailed examination cf all these collections Mr 
Dvivedi prepared one list of 874 works for taking Copies thereof 
and another list of 2619 works grouped under 19 classes. Of 


many of the works recommended by Me. Dvivedi for copying full 


translations or brief adaptations were prepared in Gujarati by the 
Baroda Government. It was so far the most detailed inspection 
of these Bhandars made 

Mr. Dvivedi was closely followed 15 Deember 1893 by Prof. 
Peterson, deputed by the Bombay Government. He visited 
Patan with the chief object of obtaming access to the supposed 
Bhandar of Hemacarya. But like all Fis predecessors he too failed, 
as the guardians had left the place. Prof. Peterson, however, was 
able to see in the large Bhandar in the Pophaliapüdo (No. 1 in 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s list), a new large box full of palm-leaf mss. `of 
great antiquity. This box was reported to Dr. Bhandarkar to con- 
tain only vestments but which really surned out to be a library in 
itself. These mss. were all freely shcwn to him and he secured 
extracts from upwards of 200 books. In his fifth Report Prof. 
Peterson gave extracts of 98 palm-leaf mss.. and also of 12 paper 
mss. preserved in the Dhandhervádo Bhandar and he expressed 
the hope that these extracts may stimulate the Jain community, 
anc other parties concerned, to take effectual steps for dragging 


these books into the light again, Ji seems that Prof. Peterson 


Was not then aware of the cetailed search made by the Baroda 
Government, through Mr, Dvivedi, referred to above, as the full 
report of ib was published in 1896 in Sajarati 

Prof. Peterson's hope was however practically fulfilled by the 
Jain community bestirring itself and publishing through the Jain 


` eonferenee at Bombay a list of the most important of the Jain 


, Bhandars in India, which included those at Patan also. But one 


flaw of this list wes that it excluded those mss. which were not 
Jain. Then, a Jain Yati, Pravartaka Kantivijayaji of Baroda 
who had been working for 5 or 6 years in these libraries at Patan 
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and who had access to all the .mss., won the confidence of the 
kzepers of the Bhandars andpersuadeda millionaire in Bombay to 
ove Rs. 41,000 to provide a’suitable-building at Patan for housing 
al the Bhandars under one roof, This building, called Vàdi Pars: 
yan&tha Temple Building, is getting ready. Muni Kantivijayaji 
is also said to have discovered some new mss. 1 
. The Central Library at Baroda was crganised as the central 
pablie library of the Baroda State in the year 1911 and a 
separate Sanskrit department of the same was opened in the 
year 1912 by amalgamating in- it by transference several 
Sanskrit collections that were in tha city of Baroda, Among 
these the Government Sanskrit library at Vithal Mandir, the 
largest Sanskrit collection of mss. and printed books till then 
existing" in the city, came to be included. This library con: 


tained the copies of more than’ £00 mss. from the Patan Jain. 


. Bhandars that Mr. Dvivedi had gov prepared. A vigorous 
szarch of mss. all over India was started with the help of a 
rranuseript-expert with the idea of making the Baroda Central 
Library Sanskrit collection the most extensive and. an ideal 
one for the whole of Gujarat. The copies of the Patan mss. 
already in the Central Library reminded the Baroda Govern- 
ment of the importance of the Patan collections of which 
they had already finished a detailed search before. So the 
Baroda Government ordered, in the middle of 1914, the then 
Sanskrit Librarian Mr. ©. D. Dalal, M.A,, who was himself a 
Jain and a scholar in Jain literature, to report once more on 
the Patan. manuscripts and to submit a scheme for the pub- 

ation of the important Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujriti mss. 
deposited in the Patan libraries. As the first search made: by 


Mr. Dvivedi was undertaken mainly with the general idea of ` 


knowing the importance of the manuscript works at Patan 
asd of translating the most important of them into Gujarati, 


that search was not so critical and the copies made of some 


important mss therein were not so accurate, as would serve the 
purpose of undertaking ihe publication ofa series with their 
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correct text. This series, if may be stated here, was started 
a year later after this second seafeh, under the name of the 
' Gaikwad's Oriental Series.” It was therefore found absolutely 
necessary to make a second and more critical searcli of the Patan 
mss. libraries. Mr. Dalal began the search in about October 
1914 and spent full twelve weeks at Patan working about 14 
hours a day. He examined very carefully all the 658 palm- 
leaf mss. that were in all the Bhandars and about 1000 select. ۰ 


“paper mss. -The most favourable features of this search were 


that (1) Mr. Dalal was himeslf a devout. Jain, (2) by his 
critical study of Jain literature he had won the good opinion 
of the Jain commnnity, and (8) he was given a valuable ` 
assistance by Pravartaka Kantivijayaji of Baroda in getting 
free access to all the Patan Bhandars. Hence this search was 
the most successful and has been final. Not a single ms. in 
Patan was left being examined. A cetailed catalogue raisonne 
of all these mss. will be published shcrily in the “Gaikwad’s 
Oriental Series.” l 

Mr. Dalal found altogether 13 different collections of mss. 
at Patan. Some of these were made up of several which 


| were previously located separately elsewhere. The following 


is a short account of Mr. Dalal’s search :— 
1, The palm-leaf collection in ihe Sanghavi's Pada. 

The first and foremost among the Patan Bhandars ig the 
famous palm-leaf collection in the Sanghavis Pada. The 
collection, it appears, was put in order ir the time of Munindra 
Soma and lastly by Vrddhisigara in Samvat 1914 The list 
of the mss, prepared by the latter from a Jain, mentions three 
large boxes containing altogether 434 Poshis. It is only a list of 
titles and very incomplete and inaccurate. Some fifteen. mss 
from these were taken to Surat and one ms. (on Nyàya) was 
stolen away. When Dr. Bühler visited Patan, he was not 
allowed access to this Bhardar; but he managed to get a list 
prepared of this collection by Narayan Shastri of Surat. But it " 
was not done accurately, as is evident from Dr. Kieihorn's 1éport 
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or mss, where he has singled out only 28 important works 
‘out of which 3 only are ew., Dr. Peterson also tried his 
best to have access to this collection and examined for himself 
she mss. before publishing the list prepared by the Shastri, 
bit he could not. The Jain Conference Office then deputed 2 
Shastri to prepare a list of the Jain Bhandars at Patan. But 
that list also was found to be quite unreliable. It mentioned 
‘B27 Pothis. 

Such being the case Mr. Dalal decided to prepare a detailed 
descriptive catalogue of all the palra-leaf mss. in: order to place 
once for all before the learned world the actual contents of this 
Bhandar. Mr. Dalal here nob only discovered many new and 
umportant. Sanskrit and Prakrit works hitherto either unknown 
or known to have been lost—both Jain and Brahmanical; but also 
came across quite a new Apabhraméa literature. This Apabhra- 
msa literature when published, would help us in writing a gram- 
mar of this language: as it is the immediate source of not only 
Gujarati but Marathi, Hindi, and many other Indian vernaculars. 

The collection was in a highly deplorable condition. The keeper 
of she collection was very obstinate and would lend only 20 or 39 
ss. at a time; others were lent only when these were all re- 
burned. This took not only most of the day but also half of the 
nizht in inspecting the mss. The collection, when it was cata- 
logued, contained 418 Pothis; moss of these not on'y contain a 


lot of single works but consist of more shan one ms. The keeper. 


of she collection has now been furnished with & list of the mss. 
in his collection with particulars of author, date of composition 
aud-age of ms. 

| 2. The collection in Vakhatji’s Sheri. 

The collection of the Sangha deposited in Vakhatji’s Sheri 
Pophalia Yada, is the largest colleczion at Patan containing 2686 
paper mss, and 187 palm-leaf ones. The paper mss. are well 
arranged, but 81 smali palm-leaf mss. were bundled up in cloth 
pisees without wooden boards and cloth covers, Now they are put 
bstween wooden boards and are well taken care of. Dr. Peterson 
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has described 93 palm-_eaf mss, of this collection in his 5th report 
The following three ccl ections are a4so deposited here:— 


. (1) The collect on originally belonging to Limdis Pada 


` is transferred here. It contains 425 paper mss. 
some of which are rare and old. It contains the 
oldest paser ms. at Patan writtén in Samvat 
1356-57 । 
(2) New copies of some of the rare mss, in Patan and 
eleswhere. No, of mss. 13 360. 
(3) Some of ta2 mss. belonging tc Vasta Manek, 
3. The collection belorging to the Vadt Parsvandtha’s Temple. 
The collection be-onging to Vadi Pársvan&tha's Temple con: 
tains only 4 palm-leaf mss. But the importance of this collec- 
tion lies in the fact thas, it contains a large number of paper 
mss. copied from the olc palm-leaf mss. in about Samvat 1480-1490 
under the orders of th» then existing pontiff of the Kharatara 
Gaecha; In them we s3e not only rare and reliable mss. of Jain 
literature, but also good mas. of literary and philosophical works 
of the Brahmins and th» Buddhists. Moat of these mss, in spite 
of their age, are in a gcod condition; whi.e only some of them 
are about to fall to pies. The number cf paper mss. is 744, 
4. The collection in the Agali Sheri at Pophalia Vada. 


The collection in the Agali Sheri Pophalia Vada consists of 


3035 paper mss, 22 pa m-leaf mss. ard 1 cloth ms. The collec- 
tion is especially rich ir the mss. of the sacred books of the Jains 
and commentaries therson; some of these were copied at the 
expense of a Jain millicnaire, Chadushah, of Patan in the beginn- 
ing of the 16th century of Vikrama, There are also many mss. 
of Jain Rasas in old Gujarati. - l 
- 5. The collection in the Bh&bhàno-pado 

This is the collection of the Vimala Brauch of the. Tapägaccha 
at Bhibhino-pido. It is made up of two collections—one con- 
taining 522 and the otter containing 1814 paper mss. The lists 
of both the collectiors are horribly incorrect, marginal notes 
on the last leaf beirg zaken as the names of the mss. Most of the 


- 
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mas. are ordinary and not very old. However, a few rare mss. 
ware also found in this collection. | 
۱ 6. The collection in the Sagara’s Upasraya, 

The collection in the Sagara’s Upáéraya contains 1809 paper 
mss, most of which are ordinary and consist of only a few leaves. 
Taere are besides 108 mss. belonging to Bhava-Sagar. 

| 7. The collection belonging to Maka Modi. 

The collection belonging to Maka Modi consists of 230 paper 
and 2 palm-leaf mss. The paper mss. are generally old 
Tae 75 palm-leaf mss, purchased by Dr. Kielhorn for the 
Bombay Government in the year 1880-81 at Patan, belonged io. 
tkis collection, This collection is at present desposited in the 
Sagara’s Upáéraya. | | 
| 8. Collection of Vasta Manek. 

The collection belonging to Vasta Manek is, for the time being, 
deposited in the Sagara’s Upasraya. It contains 521 mss. most 
० which are 300 to 400 years old. - | 

9. The Khetarvasi Collection. 

The importance of the collection of the Khetarvasi is solely | 
dre to its 76 palm-leaf mss. It was here that the 6 dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalingar, were dis- 
ecvered. Besides some rare works of the Jains, it contains old 
p=lm-leaf mss. of “Gaudavaho”, “ Rávanavaho" and “ Pulinda’s 
Supplement to the Kadambari”. The mss, in spite of their age 
are in a good state of preservation. 

10. Collection in Mahalaxmi’s Pada. 

The collection in the Mahalaxmi’s Pada contains 8 palm-leaf 
mss, and a few incomplete paper mss, Among the palm-leaf 
mss. there is a copy of an anthology by Laksmana who calls him- 
self possessor of a hundred thousand süktas. 

11. Collection in Adavasi's Pada. | 

The collection in the Adavasi’s Pada contains 2 palm-leaf mss , 
ore of which was copied not very long ago on blank palmyra 
léaves gathered from old mss., and some paper mss. of no import- 
aree. ह vs EDI 
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12. E mmatvijayajt’s collection. 
Himmatvijayaji’s Collection. Th:s is a private collection and 
mainly consists of ww-ks on archite»ture of which the owner has 
made a special study. ० 
18. Lavanavijay’s Collection. 


Lavanyavijay's col zction. This contains pæper mss. of an 


ordinary nature, most 5f which are si Palanpur. 
This finishes the Est of the Bhandars existing at present in 
Patan. 


The well-known colisetion in the Dhandhera-Vada, belonging ` 


to the Shripuja of the Punamiya Géccha, is now dispersed. It 
was the subject ofa aw.suit between the present Shripuja and 
the Jain community c” Patan. No one knows where the mss, 
have been removed. “here is still ६ lingering hope that the mss. 
may aggin see the lig-t of the day. The collection, it is said, 

originally contained 200 dabhadas or wooden boxes, The late 
. Swarupachand Yati, te keeper of the collection, would allow no 
one to see his mss, After his deeth & quarrel arose about the 
post of the Shripuja sad during thas time some of the important 
mss. were sold away 1» the agents of the British officers entrus- 
ted with the search of mss. Mr. Dvivedi was allowed to see the 
collection and he suspected that some mss. were kept away from 
him. Mr. Dalal cams across a list ef the collection (containing 
‘about 50 dabhadas) az it existed some 15 years back and found a 
few titles like * Yadusundara”, “ Lasitavilasa”, “Suraga-Candro- 


daya”, not mentioned in this list.  l&uropean scholars believed, 


and still seem to belisve, that thir was the collection of the 


great Hemacandra; Lat this is realy a misconception. Hema- - 


 eandra belonged to she Purnatalla'Gaceha, while the keeper 
of the collection vas of the Purnima Gaccha.” Mahima- 
prabha, a Shripuje c the Purnima Gaccha in the. Dhandhere 
vada, has written “ ambada Rasa”, wherein he traces his spiri- 
tual descent from Vinayasundara and not from Hemacandra. 
There were two otke: branches of this Gaccha—one at Chanasma 


and the other at Lade., both in the Baroda State. The collection | 


* 
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sesms to have been very comprehensive in its scope and to have 
contained a large number of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujarati 
mss., most of them written by the Yatis of the Gaccha and hence 
correct. There were no palm-leaf mss. and the paper mas. too, 
most probably, were not older than three centuries. 

Besides the Jain collections, Mr. Dalal examined 4 collections 
in the possession of Brahmins. But nothing of importance was 
discovered, 2 | 

From all this vast treasure of ms.-literature to be found in 
the Patan Bhandars, one can pick out more than 800 priceless 
gems which would be the envy of the learned. There are as 
least 140 such works in Sanskrit, aboué 37 in Apabhramáa, 45 
in Prakrit and 80 in the Gujarati language. As all these and 
many more will be described in detail in the catalogue raissonne 
to be published in the “ Gaikwad's Oriental Series" we would 
here only write à word or two about the few important features of 
th:s ms.-collecbion. . 

Among the Sanskrit works there are many which are so old 
ani rare that there are hardly more than one or two copies of . 
them in existence and these are to be found only in the Patan 
Bhandars and sometimes a copy at Jeselmere or Cambay. Some 
works, which were till now known to exist only through their 
Tibetan or Chinese translations, have their originals here at 
Patan, such, for instance, as " Hetubindu Tika” of Vinitadeva 
(700 A.D.) or “Latvasamgraha” of Santaraksita and its 
* Panjika” by Kamalasila (750 A.D.) So “ Vikramanka- 
abiyudaya” of King Bhilokamalla Somesvara, III (1127— 
1138 A.D.), and the six dramas of Vatsaraja (12th century A.D.) 
are quite new discoveries. 

In the Prakrit works several are important but the large fund of 
Apabhramáa literature, extending over 10,000 verses, has a unique 
imoortanee. Uptil now, we had fo rest content with the Dohas 
contained in the 8th Adhyaya of Hemacandra’s Grammar and the 
8th canto of his Prakrit *Kumàárapàála-Carita." The search of 
Patan Bhandars has revealed works containing about 10,000 
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. verses. The Apabhramãa works, are div.ded into Sasndh$s, and 


the Patan Bhandars cor tain two extersive works divided into 
Sirhdhis: (1) * Paficam -Kaha, or Bhavisayatva " 26 Samdhis (2) 


* Arüádhanà," about IDC Samdhis; anc also several works called 


Samdhi. The Apabhrzméáa works were also in the form of Rasas,—, ` 


the fore-runners of the Gujarati Rasas and the Patan Bhandars 
contain such Rasas :s “Antaraiga Rasu,” “Nemi Rasu, 


 "Paumsir Rasu.” All. these works, numbering about 15 


Sarhdhis and 22 Rasas, if published, vould give ample material 
for researches in the orgin of Gujarati philology 


There are also a few »1d Marathi works found in-these Bhan- . 


dars, which will be usefal for Marathi philology. These are :— 
Kaldvidhi—the only Marathi palm-leaf ms. in the Patan 

Bhandars—treats of various’ arts (sacrificer’s, singer's ete.) ; the 

ms. is incomplete, coumosed, probably ود‎ "Vaijan&tha in prose 


which is ۶ specimen of old Marathi; ms. probably not earlier 


than Samvat. 16th century. Dhatuprayoga on alchemy; 


. paper ms. Yogara@jati-aka written ir old Marathi, paper ms 


Then for the Gujarà-i language the importance of the Patan 
Gujar&ti mss. is immense. The palm-lezf ms; of the Revantagiri 
Rasa, though undated, seems to have been written in the begin- 
ning of the 18th centary.of Vikrama. Besides this there are 
three palm-leaf mss. w-itten between 1330 and 1860 containing 
some prose passages. The oldest paper ms. in Gujarati is dated 


` Samvat. 1357 ۲ 


The Auktikas whica are short grammatical treaties on the 
element of Sanskrit syr tax meant for beginners, contain explana- 
tions and examples in the Gujarati lenguage of their time; and 
hence they are importent to the stucent of old Gujarati. The 
late Dr. Dhruva published one such Auktika “ Mugdhàvabodha ” 
by Kulamandana, Sam-at 1460. from a single ms., but now more 


than half a dozen relia 318 mss. of this work are available. The: 
. Patan Bhandars contain 5 other Auksikas. 


To the student of Gzjar&áti philolozy, therefore, the Bhandars 
now suoply ample relicble materials which he can never expect to 
9 ; e : 
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find elsewhere. The growth of this language can now be traced 
. Without any break from the 11th century upto the present time. 
Mo other vernacular in India, possesses such a treasure of valuable 
and trustworthy records of such a high antiquity. 


Although the oldest dated. ms. at Patan was copied in 1062 
A.D, there are about halfa dozen undated mss. which were 
written earlier. The script of the mss. of “ Damayanti,” Candra 
Mahattara’s Prakrit commentary on “Sittari” and other mss. . 
tall us that they were written in the 10th Century A.D. Of 
the dated mss. there are about a dozen written in the 12th 
century and about one hundred in the 13th century. Most of 
bhe mss. copied in the 15th century were written at the command 

of Devasundara and his pupil Somasundara, pontiffs of the Tapa 
| (1860008, who seemed to have done much for the resuscitation of 
the old works. The latest palm-leaf ms. at Patan is dated 
Samvat 1497; while the oldest palm-leaf ms. in the South of 
India is dated A.D. 1428. | 


Among the places where the mss. were written we find the 
rames of Patan, Cambay, Dholka, Karnavati, Dungarpur, Vijapur, 
Chandravati and Prahladanapura. Among the names of the 
kings in whose reigns the mas. were written, those of Siddharaja, 
Kumarapala, Vis&ladeva and Sárangadeva are found very often. 

There is a peculiar system of numbering the pages. On the 
left side there are the usual numerical signs but on the right the 
pages are indicated by distincb letters of syllables." Thus 1 is 
indicated by Sva (स्व), 2 by Sti (स्ति) 3 by Sri ($7), 100 by Su, 
(सु), 200 by Si (रू) and so on. Old saper mss. are generally 
 rmnarked with numbers, but some, as in the Vadi Parévanataa 
Bhandar, are numbered like palm.leaf mss. from’ which. they 
were copied directly. 

The Bhandars contain only one palm-leaf ms. with pictures ; 
end more than a dozen illustrated manuscripts. They also 
contain 2 mss. on cloth—one of which, written in Samvat 1418 
consists of 92 leayes measuring 95 x 5. 
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There are more thar 12,000 paper mass. in the Bhandars. But 
the Bhandars contain 10 paper mes. written in the 18th century 
of Vikrama. Althougi there isa paper leaf dated Samvat 1329 

७ ina palm-leaf ms. the oldest ms. in the Bhàndars was copied in 
'Samvat 1356-57. Paoer mss. were illustrated m gold. The 
Bhandars contain abcut half a dozen such manuscripts. The 
largest ms. is 36" x 23° while the smallest (Pustika) in 4h" x 136”, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
The Triennial Elections of the Institute took place in June last and 
new office-bearers for the next triecnial 1991-94 were elected on the 
655 of July 


+ * * क्ष 4 


The Annualemeeting of the. Genaral Body of the Institute was 
held as usual on the 6th of July 1921. As some additions to and 
alterations in the Report for 1920-21 were suggested at the meeting, 
it was sent back to the Regulating Council for the necessary action 
The Report was finally adopted at & meeting cf the General Body on 
the Sth of November 1921, and appears in the present issue of the 
Annals in its final from 


A Pansupari ceremony was held at ihe Institute on Wednesday, 
the 19th of October, 1991 to welcome Dr. Clarke, Professor of Com- - 
parative Philology in the University of Chicago, and Mrs. Clarke 
who have been touring in India for the last five or six months for a 
close and first hand study of the religion and history of Indian 
people. -Dr. Clarke addressed the guests of the evening afew words 
emphasizing the present day tendencies in the West to understand 
ths Eastern people, their religion and philosophy. Some-discussion 
followed, after which the ceremony terminated. . | 

ॐ * * * * 


M 


We are glad to announce that the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon has been pleased to sanction an annual grant of 
Rs. 1000/- towards the preparation of the New and Critical Edition 
af the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute. Our heartfelt 
thanks are due to His Excellency for the interest he has been taking 
in the work of the Institute since its very inception and even 
though away from its locale, he bas mé#intained his interest in the 
litzrary work of the Institute. 


: : 
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We are thankful to the two distinguished members of the Institute 
wz Dr. V.S. Sukthankar, Ph. D. end Rey. R. Zimmermann Ph. D 


who have undertaken the preparation cf a compact Bibliography of 
Indian publications on Indologieal subjects. . The Bibliography, as 
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it is prepared from tims zo time, will be published in tt 
our Annals, and is expec ed to prove very useful to schol 
ted in Oriental research $ 


1 


न्य 3 (xoc # * * 


The First volume of $38 Proceedings of she First. Or 
- ference is already in tke hands of the delegates of the 
atid the public: Part 1 5f volume II, containing Vedic, + 
Buddhism, Classical L.tsrature and Philosophy sections 
` in January 1924 | 
* * l » - * * 
The. Building operat.cas of the two side Halls of th 
‘commenced duly in Jrly. Unfortunately, serious di 
opinion arose in Septem oer, as regards certain specificatio 
the contractor and the Consulting Engineer; and the ۵ 
, stopped since the midcle of September and has not re 
even nogr. The whole hatter has been referred to Diwa 
K. R. Godbole M. O. E. for Gecision and we hope the ma 
settled to the satisfactica of all concerned. i 
* *oc ऋ ° * % 
The Honorary Secret xy cf the Kama Oriental Insti 
| bay, has desired us to make the following ennouncement 
The K. E, Cama (7608) Institute (179, Sukhadwals 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bcmbay), invites competitive ess: 
Surroash K. R. Cams Prize of the value of Rupees : 
following subject :— 

å lucid and thorotghly intelligible translation in 
the First Four Chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha in due 
with grammar and ph-lclogy, with notes and comment: 
necessary and with ths substance of the whole at the enc 

The essays should se designated ‘by motto and 
accompanied by a seale- cover containing the name of t! 
tor and his address and should reach the Honorary 
of the Institute on or before 15th July 1922. The ० 
is open to all eus l 

X c * $ * 
. The second Orienta Conference will be held at C 
behalf of the council «f Post-Graduate Teaching of th 
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University on the 28th of January 1922 and will continue its 
session to January 81st. ‘His Excelleney the Earl of Ronaldshay 
G.C.LE.F.R.G.S. will preside, at the opening ceremony. We wish 
tte Conference every success. We sre proud to see that this new 
activity started by this Institute has received enthusiastic response 
all over India. We may suggest by the bye that the Third Oriental 
Conference maysbe held at Benares cn behalf of the Hindu Univer- 
sily. i 
* + * x» + 
The Institute has appointed the following gentlemen to be its 
delegates for the Calcutta Conference :— 2 l 


» 


1, V. P. Vaidya Esq. E.A., BAR-AT-LAW. 
2. Dr. S. K. Belvalker, M.A., Ph.D. 
8. Dr. R. D. Karmarker, M.A:, Ph.D. 
4. N. B. Utgikar Esq., M.A. 
5. Sardar K. C. Mehendale, B.A. : 
° 6. Principal V. G. Apte, B.A. 
© 7. Prof. N. D. Minocher Homji, B.A.. 
8. Dr. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
9, Prof. A. K. Shaikh, M.A. ` 
10. Sardar G. N. Mujumdar. 


11, Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, M.A. 

19. Dr. V. G. Bhat, B.A, Ph.D. 

13. Dr. N. G. Sardesai, LMLS. 

* # * * + 

sof. Sylvan Levi, the renowned Orientalist of France, has arrived 

in India, and is staying at Bolpur in tae Sántiniketana of Dr. Rabin- 
Granath Tagore. We look forward to an opportunity for inviting 
him to pay a visit to the Institute and give us the benefit of his ripe 
schclarship and accurate judgment to enable us to carry on our 
E tarary activities with more vigour and vivacity. 


[26८ December 1921—En.] 
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POONA | 


FOR THE YEAR 1920-21 


Personnel of different Departnients of the Institute 


IL 


IU. 


IV, 


Y]. 


as on the Ist cf December, 1921 


Manuscripts Department. 


1, S. K. Belvalkar (ex-cfico Supat.) 
2 R.P. Patwardhan | 

K. C. Mehendale Members. 
4. N. D. Minocher Homji ] 


Persian Mss. Department, 


1. N. D. Minocher Homji (Supdt.) 
2. K. C. Mehendale | Members. 

3. S. K. Belvalkar 5 

4. M. T. Patwardhan (Co-opted member) ° 


Library Department. 


1, R. P. Patwardhan (Supedt.) 
2. S. G. Sathe I 

3. N. B. Utgikar Members. 
4. K. C. Mehendale | 


Research Department. 


1. K. C. Mehendale . (Chairman) 
2. S. K. Belvalkar | 

3. P. D. Gune Members. 
4, R. D. Karmarkar | ۱ 


- 


Information Bureau. 
1. S.G. Sathe (Chatrinan) 
and Heads of all departments.as members, 


Journal. Committee. 
1. S. K. Belvalkar. (Charman) 
9. R. D. Karmarkar 
3, A. D. Gajendragadkar 
4. N. D, Minocher Hom)! 
5. K. V. Abbyankar 


| Jointi-editors: 


| Members, 


Vil. General Department. 
1, R. D. Karrzrkar (Sugpdt§ 
2. K. C. Mene dale (Treasurer) 
3. S. K. Belo - kar (Member) : 
4, S. K. Bhagevat 0 
5. V. B. Josh. | 0-0 member 8. 


Vill. Mahabharata Department. 


1. K. G. Josh (Chairman) > 
2, N. B, Utgis * 

3. S. K. Belva ar 4 
4. R. P. Patwardhan l T 
5. R. D. Karasrkar | 


IX. Mahabharata Editorial Committee. 


. Shrimant Baasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
Chief o£ Aundh (Chairman) 


om 


2. V. K, Rararade ( Vice-chatrmai) 

3, S. K. Belv. zar e. 4, P. D. Gune 

5. R. Zimmermann e) 5. V. S. Sukthankar 

7. C. V. Vaids= ewe 3. K. C. Mehendale 

9, Re D. Ranae S 1.3. N. D. Minocher Homji 

11. N. G. Sarde | ^» 12. N. G. Damle 

13. H. R. Divezar ow. 14 P. K. Gode 

15. K. G. १०७ . 13. R. D. Karmarkar 

17. A. B. Gaje—ragadkar s 13. Vasudeoshastri Abhyankar 

. 19. V. P. Valdez ००० 2%. N. B. Utgikar (Secretary) _ 

` 21. S. G. Satae 5». 28. R. P. Patwardhan 


83. K. V. Abhsenkar * 24. Shridhar Shastri Pathak 


X. Publication Department. 

l 1. S. K. Belve.zar (Chairman) 
2. K. V. Abhyznkar es 3. R. D. Karmarkar 
4. K. C. Mehz dale .. 3, P. D., Gune | 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE ` 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
۱ POONA CITY, 1920-21 - 


US 


From 
V. K. RAJAWADE, Esq., M.A., 
| Chairman, Executive Board, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
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The Chairman, a: य 
Regulating Council, ۱ 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
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Sir, = 

I have the honour to submit the report of the Executive Board 
Zor 1920-21. त 

Nine ordinary and six adjourned meetings were held during the 
rear when the following business was transacted :— 

(1) I was appointed Chairman for the year and Committees 
were formed for managing the several departments. A 

ew department was created for dealing with Persian, 


. Arabic, Avesta and Pehlavi Literatures and thus an additional 


proof was afforded that the Institute’s activity was many-sidel 
znd not confiried to Sanskrit. Notwithstanding the fact that a- 
considerable portion of the Manuscripts Library deals with Prakrit 
आterature and that at the First Oriental Conference which was 
held under the auspices of this Institute papers were read on Per- 
sian and even on the vernaculars, a misunderstanding lingered in 
come quarters that provision was made for Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
zlone, for which there will be no justification henceforward. A 
big hall is about to be constructed where will be housed Avesta 
znd Pehlavi, Persian and Arabic Manuscripts and printed works. 
It has been all along the aim and aspiration of the organizers and: 
xianagers to make the Institute truly representative and justify 


the name of ‘ Oriental,’ for which two things will always be 
needed viz. scholars to organize new departures and money to 
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set them going. We stall hail the day when new departments | 


come into existence for the encouragement of the study of, and 
research in, Hebrew, Ch mese and Japanese. The Persian Depart- 
ment is due to the enthasiasm and organizing cap“eity of Prof 
Minocher Homji of the Deccan College who has set his heart on 
rummaging for manuscupts in all parzs of India fbr which he is 
ready to forego even his well-earned vecations. Another proof of 


his energy is his securirr a grant of Rs. 25,000 from the Trustees 


of the late Sir Ratan Teta which will facilitate the construction of 
the hall referred to above 

A request has been made to Government that the annual grant 
of Rs. 3,000 made for he collection 5f Fersian manuscripts be 
made over to the Insitute, since a similar grant of Rs. 3,000 on 
` account of the search and preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts 
has beensalready made c~er ; so that all Persian manuscripts would 


be conveniently stored ऊ one central place and supervised by one: 


central body. Prof. Mn-ocher Homji and the Secretary have also 
been deputed to wait or. the Minister ८६ Education and to discuss 
with him and the Direc or of Public instruction the question of 
transference of the gran.. ۱ — 

(2) Mr. N.-B. Utgikar was relievel of his duties as Curator 
and his services were placed entirely at the disposal of the 
Mahabharata Committee of which he is the Secretary. His salary 
was raised and graded in accordance with what he would get in 


due course in actual Government servize ard in view of the heavy 


responsibility that les on his shoulders as editor of the Maha- 
bhàrata edition. He wculd rise from Rs. 250 to 500 by suitable 


gradations. The projexed tentative edition of the Virátaparvan, : 


intended for calling in ssund, scholarly anc guiding criticism, will 
be published in the ccur.e of the next year and the lines of collat- 
ing the whole work will Fe laid down alter discussion of such criti- 
` cism. The Government Df Bombay hare sanctioned a yearly maxi- 
mum grant of Rs. 6,00, the Univérsity of Bombay 3,000, the 
Burma Government 500 and the University of Mysore have sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 200 for each of the 10 volumes contemplated. 
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Favourable replv 15 expected from Madras and a deputation is 
coing to wait on His Excellerfcy the Diwan of Baroda. Consider- 
178 the vastness and importance of the work, larger pecuniary con- 
tributions are indispensable for which an All-India tour must 
chortly be undertaken. The collating staff has been doubled but 
iz shall have to’ be multiplied several times and perhaps located at 
cifferent centres in order that there may be some nearer prospect 
cf completion. The present staff is being liberally remunerated 
znd steps have been suggested to keep them contented. 


(3) Mr. Gode replaced Mr. Utgikar as Curator and Mr. God- 
Lole was appointed permanent Head clerk. Their pay was suitably 
itcreased and life insured 


(4) Dr. Thomas, the well-known scholar and Librarian of the 
India Office Library, who-has been touring India these several 
months to see libraries and places renowned for learning, visited 

ze Institute on 30th November, when Mr. Utgikar read a paper 
cn the Mahābhārata edition. The learned Doctor approved the 
nes of work and promised co-operation. 


(5) À congratulatory gathering was held to do honour to two 
members of the Institute. The scholarly career of Vasudeoshastri 
Abhyankar has been worthily crowned with the title of -Maha- 
-iahopadhyaya. He has spent his whole life in teaching and à 
great teacher he is in the realsense of the word. Though Mr. 
Faranjpye's scholarship lies outside the province of the Institute, 
no one has appreciated the work that is being done within these 
walls better than him. 


.(6) The holidays of the staff and servants of the Institute were 
fixed. | ۱ 

(7) Rules for electing members of the Regulating Council and 
cianges in other rules were recommended. 

(8) Mr. N. V. Kelkar was appointed to prepare certain plans 
and estimates. He continued this work for some time but his 
services had to be dispensed with | : 


(9) The long-standing bill due to Mr. B. L. Modak was at last 
settled though not yet paid 


8. 


(10) There was only è single lecture throughout the year for 
which one main reasor. seems to be want of accommodation. The 
present space 1s simply c. owded and has become stuffy. In addi- 
tion to the two halls tha: will come into existence in about tivo 
years for which we must thark the Jair. Community, Government 
and the Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata, ve mus: have another one. 
Then and then alone we .hall have sufficient elbow-room. 

In the matter of publi. ation the chief grievance is the printing 
press. Most printing presses have too much on their hands. 

As the period for which the present Executive Board was 
elected would terminate 5n the 6th of July next, it would not be 
cut of place to mention Fre the principal features of its activities 
during these years. The Board which Fegan its work early in Sep- 


tember 1918 has been carrying on the activities of the late Working 


Committee of the Inst:tu e. 
(o) To begin with, the Government Manuscripts Library 


which was tran ferred to the Institute in September 1918 . 


“under the condi ions laid dowr: in Government Resolution 
in the Educational Department, No. 1631, dated 29th 
June 1918, Eas been carrying on its usual routine work 


of lending out manuscripts. The unfinished card cata- ^ 
E . logue is making a decent progress, but it will be some time 


before it can b= said to have been completed. The De- 
partment has initiated the practice of securing on loan 
manuscripts from cther Libraries for the benefit of our 
members. The proximity of the Manuscripts Library to 

the City has certainly added -o its utility, as can be seen 

from the large” number of members and other visitors 

who frequent it. The early ccnstruciion of a special Hall 

for the Manuscripts Library will have removed one great 
drawback under which the department at present labours 

(b) In the Publicat on Department, the details exhibited in 
the various apoendices to this year's report will show 

k ^ how the Institcte has done its best to fulfil the majority 


of the Government pledges, besides responding to calls, 


for revisions aad reprints of old volumes in the Bombay 


~ 


tp 
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Sanskrit Series. New works in the Oriental Series are 
contemplated, but if the output is not sufficient as some 
may desire, the obstacles are a dearth of printing-presses 
—and if it be must be owned—of ambitious scholars. 


(c) The: scheme of the Mahabharata edition which was 
mooted by. the Workirg Committee before the Board 
cai into existence, has materialized. It was inaugu- 
rated in April 1919 by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and a paper 
was on that occasion, read by Mr. Utgikar on the great 
Epic, now published as a Prospectus to our Edition. The 
progress of the collation-work has been reported upon 
fully, in this year's report of the Mahabharata Depart- 
ment. It has brought 10 light all sorts of problems that 
wil require patient investigation. In order to get a 
synoptic view of the problems, and to put forth our own 
ideas before the world and invite more suggestions from 
without, it was decided to put forth a tentative edition” 
of the Virataparvan, Mr. Utgikar being at work on it as 
its sole responsible editor. This edition is expected to be 
out in a year's time. Pari passu collation work with a 
view to the final edition of the whole epic is also proceed- 
ing. Money will be the great difficulty, but the appre- 
ciative public will come to our assistance with full hands, 
as the total expenditure cannot be less than five lacs of 
Rupees, while the promises received are of more than 
two lacs worth. | 

(d) Our Annals started early in 1919 is another feature. No 
Research Institute worth the name can exist long with- 
out an organ of its own. It has received recognition not 
only at the bands of Indian scholars but even at the hands 
of scholars in Europe and America. But for it so many 
Indian writers would have continued inactive and 
mute, There is one serious complaint about the Journal 
that its half-yearly appearance has been very irregular 
ever since its inception. This has been mostly owing to 
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cáuses unavoicable and it is hoped that this complaint 
would soon disappear. 

(e) Next comes tke newlv-started Persian Department, which 
wil show that the Eoard has been all along trving to 
widen the sphere of the usefulness of the Institute, Ref- 

` erence has already been made in paragraph first to the 
provision that i3 being made fcr the study of and research 
-in Pehlayi, Avesta, Persian ard Arabic, 

(f) Another event that requires special mention in this con- 
nection is the First Oriental Conference held by the Insti- 
tute in November 1913. The cpportunities offered by the 
Oriental Congresses :n Europe cculd not in the nature 
of things be adequately availed of by scholars in India. 
The advantages offered by such Congresses: being held 
nearer home were warmly zppreciated as vocalizing 
Indian learning and -ndian research. The papers read 
‘at the Conference were varied in subject and a few of 
them did certamly reach a hizh watermark of scholar- 
ship. The Conference has come to stay, and is going to 
be held next year at Calcutta. The First volume of the 
Proceedings of this Conference is already published (giv- 
ing the history, origin, the expenditure of this Con- 
ference, summaries of papers, ecc.), and the second 
volume containing select papers in extenso is in press and 
will be out by the end of this yea-. 

(9) The Library Departmert is unfcrtunately hampered by the 
two-fold wan: af space and funds. The former, however, 
would soon Ee removed. A part of the Library which 
oir R. G. Bhandarkar has presented to the Institute has 
already been received at the Imstitute and the remaining 
part awaits removal, pending the provision of additional 
space. Such pert of che Sir E. G. Bhandarkar Library 
as has been already with us Fas been proving to be of 
very great value. A catalogue of his Library is in pro- 
gress. Our Library Department, however, cannot 
flourish unless large sums are made available to complete 
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"n . and keep up-to-date all Research material. Some Gov- 
ernmen:s and States have been generous enough to 
present sets of their Jearned publications, and the Journal 
also brings in exchange most of the current Oriental 
Periodicals from all parts of India, Europe and America. 

(^) The -Research Department has been making progress, 
though not quite up to our expectations. Earlier in the 
period advanced training classes in German and French 
were arranged for the beneft of our members. Some 
lectures have been arranged and papers read. It is hoped 
that the provision of more space would give an enhanced 
impetus to this line of work, and that in time Research 
Fellowships would be endowed for the furtherance of — 
Post-Graduate Research work. 

(t) The Information Burezu is also proving useful in its own 
way. 

(j) Coming to domestic details, the Board has secured the 

wherewithals for constructing two large Halls, thanks to 

the liberality of the late Shet Khetsi Khiasi, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay and the executors of the will of the 

f late Sir Ratan Tata. Construction-work, it is now con- 
'  fidently felt, could be commenced forthwith, and the cry 
of almost every department for more space would soon 
disappear. While speaking of construction, the necessity 

of a Guest House for the benefit of scholars coming from 
up-country, and a permanent decent provision for an 
adequate water-supply stand out prominently. The 

final handing over of the colony plots to the respective: 
Colonists and executing the requisite legal documents 

now awaits the sanction of the Town-Plannitig Officers 

to the scheme as finally laid before them. The appoint- 

ment of two Trustees of thé Institute would facilitate 

the ulimate disposal of the colony question, engendered 
almost simultaneously with the inception of the Institute. 

(k) A reference also ought to be made to our growing mem- 

bership. On October 1918, our total membership stood 
le 
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to 284, Arranged according to classes, they.are :— 


Honorary Member, . °... Ls 
Patrons. T 3l 
Vice-Patrons. र क d2 i 
Benefactors. ... . 10 
Life-members. E ७ 163 
Annval Members. ^  ... 67 


Total ... 284 
“Our financial year closes with a balance of Rs. 58,309-13-4 
This-amount is not, however, a correct indication of the general 
finances of the Institute. The Government money for the Manu- 
scripts and Publication Depariments has to be kept aside for these 
- two specific purposes, the remaining balance includes 25,000 recent- 
ly receiVed from the late Sir Fatan 12-2 و‎ executors and 15,000 as 


part payment made by the late Shet Ehetsi Khiasi. Some 3,000 


(three thousand) Rupees are 2armarked as belonging to the Per- 
‘sian, Avesta and Pehlavi Department and the rest only can be 


turned to the manifold purposes of the Insti tute. The Mahabharata 


‘at 143. .This number has gone on the 6th of April 1921. 


z 
N 


Department has no money whatsoever to fall back upon and lives 


from hand to mouth, and sometimes even on temporary loans. 


Rules have recently been passed by the General Body, creating 
the nucleus of a Reserve Furd to remain untouched, by reserv- 
ing 25 per cent of all subscrip-ions except those of Annual Mem- 
bers. The current general expenditure inclading the Library is to 
be restricted to only 25 per cent of the total income and the sub- 
scriptions of the Annual Members. The remaining 50 per cent 
of the subscripiions are intend»d to form a floating fund for meet- 
ing special expenditures and for repayment of the debt and its 
interest, aD 


"T ^ 


ae debt of the Institute mow stards at Rs. 15,000 (Fifteen 
thousand) borrowed irom Mz. R. N. Sardesai in the formative 
- period of the Institute. The yearly interest on this stim is Rs, 900. 
This has been paid of to 31st March "م1921‎ ۱ 


y. = - - = = - etme 






9mised by the Jain Com-‏ کک 
my been received, thus relieving to‏ 
P. an financial strain, The remaining sum of‏ 
Mcted-to be collected and received ere long. Rupees‏ 
i fid.gre also due to be received from the heirs of the‏ 
‘Khetsi Khiasi | ۱‏ 
Besides the landed and permanent property, the Institute owns‏ 
tke following paper securities i ;‏ 
Nature nf the .‏ 






Name, - securisy. Sum. 
1. Mr. Kathavate ... Govt, Pro. Note ... 100 
9. ,, .N. G, Sardesai ... War-bonds E 500 
3. „, Oowasji Dinshaw Govt. Pro, Note ... 1000 - 
4. ,, Rustomji Byramji. Port Trust Loan ... 500 . 


Ve have also received promises tc have the following securities 

transferred as soon.as the Trustees come into office: — | 
2,000—War-bonds from Chief of Inchalkaranji. ۰ 
1,000—from Jehangir Bomanji Petit 

The balance as shewn on 31st March 1921 also includes Rs. 500 
with the donor Mr. M.P. Contractoz of Bombay desires to be con- 
verted in Bombay Development Loan anc the interest of which 
onl, is to be utilized towards specific purposes. Thus the paper. 
securities on hand come to Rs. 2,10) plus 500 in cash to be soon 
converted into paper, plus the 3,00? rupees papers promised by 
the two donors named above, that is in all Rs. 5,600. Interest for 
the year on most of the papers already in hand or promised is still 
ta ke secured. This branch of the finances would henceforward 
bz efficiently administered by our Trustees 

There are two other Committees of the Institute with separate 
funds :—One, the Colony Committee and the other First Oriental 
Corference. The Secretary of the forme: is Mr. B. L. Modak 
L.C.E, ; of the latter, the Secretaries are Messrs. Gune, Karmarkar 
and Utgikar, and the Treasurer, Raosaheb K. G. Joshi. Most of 
ne balance is held in the name of zhe las: in. the Imperial Bank, 
and a small sum including the sale proceeds of the 1st volume of 
tne Proceedings of the Conference is on hand with one of the 
~ecretaries, Mr, Gune 


The details with 7 ~~ 





details will be found a the Minutes of a meeting of M 

Committee, dated 9th September 1916. The names and تب‎ 
the amounts paid by me. colonists will be found,in the Minutes 
of the meetings of the -olonists held at intervals, the first meeting 
being on January 6tl- 1918, and the Minutes of which will be 
found in a file entitled “ Colony File" in the possession of the 
Institute 


In summary the story of these transactions is as follows :— 
“ Calanists and their Plots.” ۱ 

On the 11th of Jur 1916, an agreement was effected by the 
_Ex-working Committe for the purchase of 10 acres of land for 
the Institute and the orice of it (Rs. 6,000) paid down to Rao. 
Bahadur S. V. Pa:wzrdhan, who held the land in mortgage. 
Thereafter it was feit nat it would be an advantage to have round 
about the Institute a «slony of workers and sympathisers in the 
Institute and with this view 28 or 29 people agreed to pay Rs. 400 
for half an acre each and the Institute secured about 15 to 16 
acres of land for their mse; the Institute at the same time purchas- ^« 
ing 4 more acres for ixelf. The land was partitioned of between 
the Institute and the Colonists; all the land above the main 
road being the Institut='s property, the land to the East and South 
of the same being available for distribution amongst the 
colonists. At the tim- of effecting the purchase of the land on 
behalf of the colonists the Institute received from the would-be 
colonists amounts shov in column No, 3 of the accompanying 
statement 


The land available or the colonists was divided into suitable 
plots leaving space fc- development roads, storm-water drains 
etc, This meant a pr-portionate reduction in each plot so that 
the colonists agreed tz receive approximately 17,000 sq. ft. for 
Rs, 400, plots larger cr smaller than this area being charged for 
proportionately 
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Column No. 3 shows the actual cost of the plot finally assigned. 
to each colonist. The difference of column 3 with .column 7 
being adjustable by the colofists themselves, the Institute has 
nctLing to do with this money as also with an amount of Rs. 110 
(Co.umn 4) which the colonists contributed for development 
roads, etc. "The differences in some cases have been already 
adjusted for making the transaction clear and complete these 
details are shown in columns 8 and 9. The colonists have made 
independent arrangements for carrying out the proposed 
expenditure, etc., keeping their own accounts. 

The work of actually handing over the plots to the colonists has 
been delayed owing in the first place to the roads and the approval 
of the whole plan by the Municipality and the Town-planning 
Committee. The General Body has already appointed on 11th 
January 1920 a special Colony Committee with a view to expedite - 
the 2xecution of the sale deeds. The plans were received as 
finaly approved on 3rd June 1921, and the matter is now before 
the Special Colony Committee. | 

Cecnclusion.—Thus then the -Institute stands and such are its 
needs. It would thus be generally felt that the future before the 
Insticute can in no case be said to be dull or uninspiring. New Liter- 
-ary £ctivities have been initiated and fostered as the response of 
tae public and Government has hitherto been sympathetic and un- 
failirg. Provision has been made for stabilizing the finances, and 
the Institute would call for and does reckon upon help where these 
are likely to fail. Scholarship has scarcely ever boasted to do with- 
out Government and public support. Those to whom honour was 
due Fave been honoured when the opportunities came. An invis- 
ible bond of comradeship has been established between the East 
ind Vest, which will certainly result in a better understandiag of 
each other. 

The present Board feels that it would soon transmit with added 
lustre, a treasure inherited from its predecessors, which any body 
of persons may be proud to have and to nourish 


(Sd). V.K. RAJWADE 


d Chairman . 
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REPORT OF THE REGULATING OOUNCIL.OF THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FOR 1920-21 


I was appointed C—airman of the. Council in the beginning of 
1920-21 in place Dr. H. H. Main, who went on leave and whose 


‘sejvioes were appropr ately appreciated and recorded by the Council 


I beg to submit on behalf of the Regulasing Coungil as such Chair- 
man, the annual report of the work transacted during the year 


` This report has been =onsidered and approved at the meeting of the : 


Regulating Council haic on 20th May 1£21 l 

The Council held t zee meetings during the year, one on the 11th 
of April 1920 and en ssher on 10th June 1920 and the third on the 
9th of January 1921. I am sorry, I could not take any part person- 
ally in these two Im stings. The work before the Council during 


‘these two meetings _onsisted of the following :—(a). Consideration ° 


of the rules for elec&on and of the Changes in the existing rules ` 
recommended by ine Xixecutive Board before submitting them to the 
General Body for apyzroval; (b) passing the revised budget of 1919. ` 
20; (c) proving the budget for the, year 1920-21; (d) Sanctioning 
two permanent posa: the Institute and approving the ‘appointment 
of Mr. P. K. Gode, ILA. and Mr. N. R. Godbole to eias 

(e) Consider and sao-oving the Scheme for the foundation s | 


. Persian and Arabic epartment and appointing a Committee t 


its work, Of these —ve kinds of work.the last is referred to at some ~ 
length as one of thez» ncipal features 2f the work by the Executive . l 
Board. With regai— 30 this work fears are entertained that a part l 
of it may clash witl taew ork of the E. R. Cama Oriental Institute 

of Bombay, and ७७० the energies of ths two Sister Institutes may 

be spent on one arz she same line. Sut the Council believes that 
the fears are grouncbsss as no clash is likely to arise between the 
two Sister Instituten: On the other kand the Persian Section bids 
fair to become of suzstantial use both iu the pursuance of the studies 


` eoneerned and in tke :nterest of the Institute itself. All honour is 


due fo tbe Executi Board for Creating an interest in this subject 
among the member= of this Institute. ` 

Another imporiaa feature of the work of the Executive Board is 
the progress in t= monumental work of publishing a new Hdition 
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; 01 the Mahábbárata. The Board: has done well in placing - 

Mr. N. B. Usgikar at the head of the editing work. . 
ha welcome extended to Dr. Tomas the well-known Orienta] 
Schoolar of England and the congratulatory gatherings in honour 
cf tte two well-known members of the Institute—one'a great 
Scholar and anóther a great educationist are additional pleasant 

feasuces reported by the Executive Board. 

€ he Publieation. Department of the Institute is the one Depart- 
ment upon which the honour of the Institute will depend much. 
Hewaver great researches may be made by Scholars in their 
privase studies, it is the publication of? the researches that really 
&dds to the stock of human knowledge. So, from this point of 
view, we welcome the issue of our An-als, which will serve as an 
3070500 medium for Scholars to place their researches before the 
۰۲0۲1] of scholars ۱ 
The report of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee gives us 
& gocd earnest of what may safely be expected from it in the 
matter of the great enterprise, which, if successfully carried ont will 
bri-g bonour to the nama of the Institute for years to come. The 
pede work shows that an attempt is made to lay a sure and 
50११ foundation for a monumental work, which will please both 
the rsis of ‘the old’ and ths rgis of the modern times. In all 
cotntries and in all ages the Sarasvat: has to look to the Sri for 
help and encouragement and the Institute has from the fact of the 
help of money promised from different directions, every reason to 

. be glad, that the golden age of help to learning has not departed 
for eyer. Sir George Lloyd, our present Governor of Bombay came 
to -s with the reputation of having true love for the Orient and 

. his parsonal solicitude for the success of the work of the great Epic 
of India justifies our expectations from him. 

۱ "Ne have to note nothing but satisfaction for the work of all 
the other Committees. My only regret is that living far -away 
from its locale I am not in a position to take any active part per- 
sorally in the work of the Institute, bearing the name of one for 
wh=s3 scholarship and for whose guruship India has every reason 

5e proud and whose life-work serves as if were as a guiding star‏ متا 
to a3ieny a student Bike myself. -- --‏ 

۳ ۱ (Sq) J. J. MODI, 
l Chairman, Regulating Council, 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. 


^ 
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APPENDIX A d d 
STATEMENT CF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE P 
1st Avril 1920 to 8१३६ March 1921 


Receipts | 
l `  *RS. A, P. 

Balance on lst April 1320 ` : .. 18,87 14 8 
Government MSS. Grgznb ^. - r T: 8,000 0. 0 
Government Publicaticn Grant .. 0 0 0 
Pant Saheb’s Mahabh&raba Grant .." 2,000 0 0 
Bombay University Mahabhérata Grant suco 3,000 0 0 
Other donations to Manābhārata Dept. un 500 0. 07 
Sale Proceeds of the ILstitute’s Publications -.. ` 191 7 0 
Library Donations ۱ Tm 250 0 0 
Subscriptions including :— | 

Old promises | 

Néw members 7.799 क ४ 

Annual members | 

Jain Donation TEC E : : 
Deposit from Mr. B. L. Modsk E i 200 SO 0 
Donation from the Trtas for a hall for the Per- | 7 ET 
- sian Section | .. 25,000 0 0. 
Recovery of Loan to Saff ۳ 116 0 = 


0 
Recovery of Loan to Gepartments so 3,423 10 4 
Recovery of Advances 30 Persian department ..... 2,047 10 0 
Donations for the Persian MS. Department ... 4,7583. 0 0 
Miscellaneous ۱ .. 499 8 7 


(1) Contribution from Government to 
Curaiors Pay ... 388 o 9 


(2) Recoveries - 66 15 10 
(3) Colonists waer rates 19 . 15 و‎ 
(4) Fines EF 0 4 0 


TCTAL  .. 499 8 7 








۱ TOTAL .... 98190 4 7 . 
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I.—Manuscripts Depar&merit— 


19 
Kapenditure 
E) 


Ass. Curator's Pay 
Clerk's Bay 


` Two. Peon's Pay 


Fire Extinguisher 


Postage and Stationery 
. Preservation of MSS 


Purchase of MSS and Books 
Preparation of MSS. Catalogue 


Jain MSS. Catalogue and Card Catalogue . 


Miscellaneous 
"A 
^ ۱ ۱ TOTAL 


1- undi: DEPARTMENT 


E 
۳ 


. Bombay Sanskrit Series 


Government Oriental Hindu Series 


Contribution to Curator's Pay 


Insurances 


. Proof-reader's pay and other ) 


clerical charges 
Postage & Stationery 
Miscellaneous Printing and | 
Advertising 


TOTAL 


TH. LIBRARY DEPARTMENT—. 


Purchase of books & Subscrip- | 
tions to Societies 

Furniture 

Binding 


. Postage & Stationery 


TOTAL 


Rs. 
1,509 
99 
366 
46 
148 
40 
345 
125 
664 
35 





.. 8,875 ` 




















A. FPF, 
1 0 
4 A 
a 
0 
1 
12. 
19° 
0 
10 
19 
8 9 
4 0 
9 0 
10 8 
14 0 
14 8 
5 6 
8 0 
10 10 
11 10 
0 0 
4 E 
5 © 
4 106 


oo oc (2 Cc ooo 


۰ 


V. GENERAL DEPARTMENT ° 
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IV. MAHABHARATA. DEPARCMENT— 


Secretary's Pay, Leave and 
Pension CR ۰ 
and allowance 

Clerk's Pay and allowence and 
Contribution to Curator’s | 
Pay 

Peon’s Pay 

Transcription & Collatzon | 
Charges 

Collation Sheets 

Purehase of Books 

Furniture 

Paper for Prirting 

Binding and Printing Charges 


` Travelling expenses 


Postage & Stationery 
Functions & Miscellaneous 


One Peon's Pay 

Sanitation & Conservancy 
Garden & Gardener 

Water Charges 

Furniture l 
Printing & Olerical Charges 
Payment of Debt & Inzerest 
Water Works 

Two Halls 

Repairs to buildings 
Postage & Stationery 
Functions 

Rents & Taxes 
Miscellaneous. 

Loan to Mahabharata Dept. 


ad 


TOTAL 


"TOTAL 5... 

















a 
2,585 0 0 
8114 . 18 8 
"e ENS Se + यू 
195. 0 8 
1178. 0 0 4 
1,105 510 11 . 
656 12 0 
1000 0 0 
198 2 0 
81 10 0 
165; 15 0 
18088. - 6 9 
10709 ۰ 10 2 
EM 
180 0 0७ 
'ग08 8 6 N 
880 12 6 
56931. 9 6 
ies 0. 30 
- 116 2 8 
3,487 8 0 
1,387 14 0 
5 30091 . SE ५11 
205 ^6 9 
: 909 1 9 
4 9 6 
807.0 0 
288 18 8 
3,493 710 4 
11,075 2 8 
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" REPORTS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


The Chairman, . 58 
Executive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 


To 


Sir, 

I have the honour tc submit the report on the working of the 
. Manuscripts Departmex of ‘the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the period Dmmencing with the 1st of April 1920 and 
ending with the 31st of Larch 1921 


2 Personnel of the i3epartment.—The Department consists of 
the following: members > 


(1) S. K. Belvalkar (Ex-officio Superintendent) 
. (2) R. D. Ranade 
. (3) R. D. Karma-Ear. 
(4) N. D. Minocker Homji. ۳ I 
- (5)eMuniraj Jinaxjayaji (co-opted for work in connection 
with the Jair. Manuscripts catalogue) 
3. Meeimgs of the D~bartment.—There were held five meetings 
of the Department during the year under report, which considered 


questions like the Annus! Budget and its revision, the purchase of) 


new Manuscripts, and Ee procuring of copies of rare and ünique 
Manuscripts from Ma-lras, the revision and completion of the 
press-copy of lists of m=nuscripts acquired during the last twenty 
years (numbering near— 2,500 manuscripts), the thorough revi- 
sion and completion of work on the .card-catalogue by employing 
iwo extra hands for the purpose, the continuation of work-on the 
descriptive catalogue o= Jain manuscripts, the adoption of the 


Annual Report, and the pening of a section for Avestic, Persian | 


and Arabic manuscript. This last item; however, was taken by 
the Executive Board uzder its own jurisdiction and a separate 
department has been sizze opened for the pu rpose. The Annual 
inspection of the Manvzcripts Library will be taken in hand in 
themonth of April and Es result communicated in time for inclu- 


sion in the printed Antal Report.. As.the Executive Board is 


^ 
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to make every second rear independent arrangements 107 - the "m. 
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examination of the Manuscripts Library, the Department suggests 
to the Board to take early steps in ihe matter, especially as the 
Bozrd is nearing its final term 8f office. 

4. Financial Statement—This will be found in Appendix A. 
showing actual income and expenditure for 1920-21. The items 
listed are most of them normal, and need no comments, A Fire- 
extinguisher has been purchased this year for use at emergency. 

3. Loan and Return of Manuscripts.—There were issued during 
the period under report 82 manuscripts to 19 scholars in India and 

_ 10 manuscripts to-2 scholars outside India. There were returned 
during the same period 74 manuscripts by 16 scholars in India and 

21 manuscripts by 6 scholars out of India. There are on the 31st 
March, 1921, 63 manuscripts still out with scholars in India and 20 
manuscripts with scholars out of India. The details about these 
are shown in six tabular statements * attached to this report. Dr. 
Mironov of Russia is the only European scholar, who is now in 
possession of manuscripts issued to him before the war. It is high 
time, now, to address him through the Secretary of State, for a 
-eturn'of the manuscripts, long outstanding with him, A separate 
ietfer in the matter has been recently addressed to the Director of 

 Prblic Instruction.. 

A seventh * tabular statement shows manuscripts procured by 
th:s Department from other leading manuscripts libraries and 
loaned out under usual conditions to scholars applying for them. 
This privilege has been, however, restricted only to members of 
the Institute, | 

£, Visitors to Library.—Some 45 scholars visited the Library 
for purpose of occasional study and reference, for periods ex- 
tending in some cases to more than a week. With the erection 
of a separate Hall for locating the manuscripts the inconvenience 
fet by visitors in having to work in an overcrowded place, will 
be done away with and the Library will, it is hoped, continue to 
attract more visitors. ۱ 

7. New Manuscripts acquired.—In Appeadix B * will be found 
a list of manuscripts acquired durirg the year under report, by. 


۰ * Not printed. 
p i 
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purchase and transcription. The total cost on this head has been 
Rs. 295. 

8. List of acquisigons made during the last twenty years :— 
The manuscripts acctired by the late Prof. Kathavate between 
the years 1895-99 (a: Poona) and 1899-1901 (at Bombay), those 
acquired by Prof. S. 3. Bhandarkar between the years 1899-1901 
(at Poona) and 1901-1915 (at Bombay), those acquired by Prof. 
Pathak between the “rears 1901-1907 (at Poona) and by Prof. 
Ghate between the yers 1907-1915 at the same place, as also those 
acquired since 1915, when the Government grant was placed en- ,” 
tirely at the disposal of the Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan 
College, Poona, up t+ the date of the transfer of the Library to 
the custody of this I-stitute, all number in total about 2,500. A 
classified list of these kas been prepared and is now with the Press 
(with an Appendix containing the manuscripts acquired by Büh- 
ler ine 1866-68). Th: volume is expected to be out before long. 

9. The card-catalozue in the state in which it was transferred 
to the Institute need-1 considerable revision and correction and 
addition. This has Lsen systematically undertaken. Tworextra 
hands are employed f e7 the purpose. Their service has been found 
satisfactory and will -ave to be continued during the next year at ^ 
least. By its-very natuxe the work can proceed only slowly but I am 
not disappointed witt the rate of progr:ss maintained during the 
few months that Messrs. N. G. Joshi and S. N. Mungle have been 
at work upon it. Th- catalogue when completed would be a very 
great help to scholar. visiting the library, and if printed (as ori- 
ginally planned) also = outside scholars. 


(Sd.).S. K. BELVALKAR, 
CHAIRMAN, _ 


Manuscript Department, 
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To 
The Chairman, _ è न 
Exécutive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
, Institute 
Sy, 


I Fave the honour to submit the report on the working of the 
Pitheation Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Irstitute for the period commencing from April 1st, 1920 and 
ercing with March 31st, 1921 

Z. Personnel of the Department—The Department at present 
consists of :— ۱ 

11) S. K. Belvalkar (Chairman) 

12) P. D. Gune 

(3) R. D. Ranade. 

(4) N. B. Utgikar. 

15) A, B. Gajenaragadkar. : 

s. Meetings of the Department. —Seven meetings of the Depart- " 
ment were held during the year under report, when besides 

Net esijns of normal routine such as, passing ordinary and revised 

pF icgets, issuing advertisements in the press for new works pro- 
pcsec to be taken up, the calling in and sanctioning of tenders 
frum press, approving press copies, undertaking new works for 
tH Criental Hindu series as also of works in tae Bombay Sanskrit 
—S ries referred to for revision; extending periods for the com- 
pbticn of press copies by certain editors, Ánnual reports, etc., 
tære came up for discussion and settlement questions such as the 
re ation of the Journal Committee to the Publication Department, 
the working of certain departmental rules and instructions to edi- 
tors especially in regard to the use of 'avagraha' and inverted 
ccr1naas, the consideration cf the Government proposal to stock 
the old volumes uf the Bombay Sanskrit Series at the Institute, 
ard ihe preparation of systematic printed forms for receiving 
t2acers from Press and proposals from authors. A copy * of these 
la.t 13 attached to the report 


* Not printed. 
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Regarding the statement it is to be noted that a sum of Rs. 263-7-0 
due to the heir of the ate Mr. Islampurkar Shastri 1s still on hand, 


` and the item regarding the travelling allowance of Prof. Gajendr- 


` gadkar has not yet been settled and paid up हृ 

5. Bombay Sanskr- Series.—The present state of progress in 
regard to the sixteen old Government pledges transferred to the 
Institute for fulfilmen_ is shown in Table A * from which it will be 
seen that of the sixte-n works, four had been already completed 


and paid for; eight are in press and expected to be completed in . 


the course of a yeaz aad a half, while copies of only four have not 


yet been received from the editors. These last have been written 
to and almost all of them have promised to submit copies within 
the course of the nex. year. If they do so, it may be confidently 
expected that all the ixteen Government pledges will be fulfilled 
within the probationary period of five years allowed by Govern- 
ment 


6. The Bombay Scnskrit Series; works referred by Govern- . 


ment for revision cna. reprint.—Details about these are shown in 
Table B.* In the last *ear's Report six numbers of the series were 
referred to the Depa-tment for revision. This year four mor 

have been similarly referred. Of the total number of ten works, 
two are already given to Press, six are taken up and are in 
course of active prepzration, while in the case of two it has been 
decided to postpone consideration for the time especially as the 


numbers referred to zre odd parts of a complete work, the parts 


not so referred to beirg expected to run out of stock in the course 
of a few more months. ; 

7. The Oriental Hizdu Series.—Yrom Table C * it will be seen 
that in addition to the five works already planned for and assigned 
hy the Department ir the year 1919-20, during the current year 


four new works have been undertaken for publication and defi- ۰ 
nitely assigned. It is to be regretted that during the year under 


report no press-copy oz any of the nine volumes undertaken, except 


* Not printad. 
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shat of Sarvadarganasarhgraha already in press, has been sub- 
mitted. The Series is an altogether new venture and the Institute 
has been given considerable latitude in regard to it by Government. 
It is only if original and scholarly volumes.are issued that the 
confidence placed in the Institute as regards this series would be 
justified. It is to be hoped that the Department will be in a posi- 
tion to render,a better account of its activity in this matter in the 
next year's report, seeing that a number of new works were 
p'anned only during the last month of the official year. 

8. Amongst miscellaneous works undertaken (details in Table * 
D) mention is to be made of the list of Government manuscripts 
acquired during the last twenty years which has been prepared by 
the Manuscript Department and is now in press. The R. G..Bhan- 
darkar Library Catalogue is expected to be completed in the course 
of a few more months ۱ 

9. The Annals of the Institute.—During the period under report 
2 issues (Volume I Part 2 and Volume II Part 1) were published 
for which the Department paid a sum of Rs. 1,650-10-0. Other 
Jetails-can be seen in the 1 eport of the Journal Committee 
JO. Total Out-turn.—During the year under report copies of 

^ sght works were examined by the Department and passed for ` 
press. The Chairman of the Department had in addition to pass 
over 850 pages of printed matter for press. The technical details 
of the Departmental work, it has to be noted, have rather grown 

~ considerably during recent years arid it will be inevitable before 
lung to appoint permanently a competent Head Clerk and proof- 
reader exclusively for work in this Department, as the Chairman 
has to keep ull-through the year often six to ten separate works 
printing at perhaps as many different presses 

ll. The sale proceeds realized during the year under report are 
as under :— 

Kavyaprakàsá copies 12—--Rs. 7-6-0 

Annals copies 24——-Rs. 120. 
These have been handed over to the General Department of the 
Institute, 


—. * Not printed, 
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12. The Financial obl-gations incurred by the Department. —À 
separate statement is pre»ared (Appendix IV) * which shows the 
distribution of the Government gran between Bombay Sanskrit 
Series publications ard other publications of the Institute from 
which it will be seen that the proportion of.7 to 5 as proposed, has 
been maintained on the whole not only as regards actual expenses 
but also as regards future liabilities in regard to works planned 
and assigned. It is not certain when these new pledges will actu- 
ally come for payment. Some may ripen in the course of a year 
or two, others may take more than 5 years, seeing that it is only 
when a work is actually published that expenditure on its account 
is incurred. Of the total liabilities undertaken those as regards _ 
reprints of old volumes 3n the Bombay Sanskrit Series amount( 
to Rs. 23,100. These stard in a class by themselves and they prob- 
ably are expected to come up much earlier for payment than most 
of those undertaken on account of the Oriental Hindu Series, 
seeing that these latter be ng original and critical works take much 
more time in their preparztion. It is only with a steady and perma- 
nent and ever growing s urce of income that we camincur such 
large liabilities with advartage. It mav be noted in this connection 
that one of the works uncertaken this year is Hemacandra’s Desi- 
.. nàmamala with Index, a vork of considerable importance in Jatn~_ 
Literature. 
- 13. Towards the end oz the year we have eleven works printing 
at seven different press s. In the names of presses engaged 
this year will be found ore or two new names. The Department 
is experiencing considereble difficulty in finding competent and 
willing presses to propery execute the large amount of work it 
turns out each year. If rot in the course of a year or two it can 
rot in any case be very Icng therefore before the Institute thinks 
seriously of establishing an independent Printing Home of its 
own on a sufficiently large-scale. Once established, such a printing 
house will be self-supportng and will open very large possibilities 
for the literary activities c f the Institute. 
. (Sd) 5. K. BELVALKAR, 
i CHAIRMAN, 
Publication Department. 


` 
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3 Not printed. 
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Te | | $ E 
The Chairman , र 
Executive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 


I E n 
{ have the honotir to submit the report for the working of the 
Department 107 the year 1920-21 
Personnel of the Depariment—The Department at present con- 
sists of— 
(1) R. D. Karmarkar (Chairman) 
(2) P,D. Gune | | 
` (3) N. B. Utgikar en, | T ۱ 
-- (4) N. D. Minocher-Homji | | Memberi 
(5) V. ७. Paranjpye (co-opted) ۱ 
` The Department held only three meetings. There is ‘nothing ॑ 
sp2cial to feport. As usual the grant given by the General De- . 
za:tmení was mainly utilized for the purchase of books. 
Dr Bhadkamkat’s donation was not received during the year. It 
:3 hoped however that it will be received during the next year 
f TEe Bhandarkar Library catalogue is in preparation and the press 
| zooy would be shortly ready. Unless the new halls are completed 
an] a good round sum is secured for the Library it is well-nigh 
| possible for the department to make itself felt in any appreciable 
| _ manner 


=- 
Tan 


अ डे (Sd.).R.-D. KARMARKAR 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Library Department. 


To > 
The Chairman, | 
Executiv- Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
- Institute. 
Sins s ۰ ۱ 
I have the honour te submit the report of the General Depart- 
ment fc1 1920-1921. Satement of Accounts will be found in the 
Appendix A. 
Seven meetings of tL: Department were held. during the year 
under report and the = allowing business was transacted :— 
(1) Appointment of an overseer on Rs. 75/- p. m. for complet- 
ing and revising the pia s and estimates of the two side halls and 
supervising the buildinz work. | 
The plans were suburtted to Government for being passed and 
_ have now been receivec back with Government sanction. 
(2) Giving work tc -he overseer from time to time, such as 
preparing estimates fo—zuest-house and Clerk's residence, répairs 
to the Curator's Bung=bw, and culverts, lining out the two side 
halls, detailed drawing: of the iron-work, testing the water tight- X 
ness of the watertanks. Ac, m 
(3) Preparing revis-1 Budget for 1920-21—The following 
business was done by c-cular :— o ۲ 
(1) Budget for 1921-22, (2) Report for 1920-21. P 
The present water z:rangements are not satisfactory. It is 
hoped that they would be so by the provision made in the next 
year’s budget for an E-rine and Pipes. 


(Sd). P. D. GUNE, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
CORP PL General Department. 


یبا 
۰۰ 
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r V 
o~ 
The Chairman,- 2 
ह Executive Beard, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
: U Institute 


I have the honour to submit the following report of the Maha- 
۳۵۲21۵ Departrhent for 1920-21. | 

The personnel of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee will be 
fcund under the heading “ Personnel of various departments” 
printed elsewhere. 

Thirteen meetings of the Mahàbhàrata Editorial Committee 
acted was both of an administrative and literary character. This 
latter aspect has been a new element added during the course of 
tris year. And in pursuance of this, the Secretary Mr. Utgikar 
kas read the following seven papers before this committee,eone of 
trem, yiz., the 6th being read before a full meeting of the Institute 
held on the occasion of receiving at the Institute, Dr. F. W 
Taonias, the Librarian of the India Office Library, on the 30th 
November 1920. . 

List of papers read. — 

- 1. .“ Principles of Textual criticism, as generally followed in 

the West.” (Read on 8th August 1920). 
2. “A paper on the Manuscripts of Mahabharata, arranged 
: according to libraries where they are deposited and the 
Scripts in which they are written; " (Read on 22nd 

. August 1920) 

3. “ Considerations on some points of the Mahabharata text 

| criticism.” (Presented on 22nd August 1920) 

4, “A tentative text of the first six Adhyáyas of the Viráta- 

. parvan.” (Read on 12th September 1920) 

5. “A preliminary report on the investigation and present col- 

.: . lation of the Virataparvan, in the form of tables, show- 
ing verses and Adhydyas discovered to be not existing in 


certain manuscripts of the same parvan.” (Read om 14th — 


ला 1920). 


E 


e 
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6: The Javanese version of the Virataparvan and some con- 
siderations regarding the authenticity and antiquity of a 
particular line of manuscripts tradition... (Read on 30th 

e» ss November 1. | 


Cas र. कब Ci udo 


7. “Our present Flahabhirata work—a Prospect and a 

- 32.5 1 < Retrospect.” This paper also contains the results of a 

preliminary investigation and the. preseht collation of 
manuscripts of the Sabhaparvan | ह e 


(Read before -Łe Institute on 30th. November 1920) 


As completing ihis pert of the work, reference may be made to +. 
another small paper ccizributed during the course of this year by 
Mr: Utgikar to the 4412315, Volume 2, pages 73 to 78 of the Insti- 
tute’ The first of these Japers is being published in the journal of 
the Fergusson College, while the major: portion of papers 5 and 
6 is included in-the seventh on the list, which is being fully printed 
in the forthcoming iss1 of the Annals 


e‏ مه و بو 


From an administra-i-e point of view also, much work has been. . 
done. . After the groun { had been. felt and made sure during the. 
course of the first yea” 5f our existence, our next immediate step 
was to try to secure mcre funds and to establish and maintain 
continuity of work. Ctr work in the former direction was neces- 
sarily addressed to. Jec_1 Governments and old and established 
Institutions like the Un-versities. And at the end of the year we 
are now in a position to say that the following definite grants have 


been.secured for the M anabharata Department 


(1) The Governmeat of Bombay have promised to pay us 
annually till the worl i: completed a grant equal to one-third of 
our total expenses, subj :ct to a maximum of Rs. 6,000 

Ir. this connection, ti: Department owes very much to the per- 
sonal solicitude shown ir. the matter by His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, the Governor 01 3ombay, and also to the kindness and sym- 
pathy shown by the.Ecn’ble Mr. J. G. Covernton, M.A., CIE, 
the Director of Public Instruction. ` 


(2)-The Birma Gore-nment have promised.an annual grant of مس‎ 
Rs. 500 for eight years from the next year.. Our sincere thanks 
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are due to ihe Government of Sir Reginald Craddock -for this 
Amely donation: i. . ^ 7 cre DEN COR E 

(3) The University iof Bombay hafe premised—on easy. condi- 
“lons—to grant a sum Of Rupees three. thousand annually for. fiye 
rears for the present. Coming from a great body as the University 
‘is, the Department has special pleasure.in ‘acknowledging this 
handsome donation. ' E : 

(4) The University of Mysore have sanctioned as a grànt-in- 
aid a sum o£ Rs. 200 for each of the ten volumes contemplated and 
have also sanctioned the purchase of a large number of copies 
when ready | - ~ EN 

(5) Similarly the Government of B:har have also sanctioned the 
purchase of a specific number of copies when ready. 

. We have also secured during this year-a. special donation. of- 
. 3s. 500.from. Shet Harilak Jagannath of Cambay, thanks forthe 
good offices of. Rao Bahadur Namjoshi, the Administrator of that 
State, and’of Prof. N. D. Minocher-Homji 

This-is by no means a discouraging -esponse to the appeal issued 
by.us for help from the bodies concerned. We are hopeful that 
an equally encouraging response wculd be received from- the 
Government of Madras, more especially as His Excellency Lord 
NVillingidon is the President of the Institute, and pérsonally knows 
our work and our aspirations... ^. . Lue 
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_the preparatory work on the edition itself and much more so for 
printing the edition, will also. have tc be inade during the course 
of the next-year, anc has in fact already begun, and we shall not 
be placing our hopes too high, if we say that the next year would 
be financially, as successful as, if-irdeed not more. so than the 
cne now closed. - - | mE 
. Other work done by thé Departmert may also be usefully. men- 
tioned here. In July last; the. Editorial Committee-approved of-a 
suggestion for. issuing an advance or tentative-edition of a small 
parvan of the Mahabharata, with the object of acquairiting -schol- 
` ars with, the special features of our final edition; and-of invitmg 


discussion and criticisni thereon, which will be useful for laying 


wee) وج‎ 
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down the lines of woz for the final ecition of-the Epic. This 
work has been entrusted:to Mr. Utgikar,, as the sole responsible 
éditor of this tentative work and the Parvan selected is the Viráta- 
parvan, and he hopes tc put the copy in the printer's hands before - 
long. The work had tc be delayed to secure the necessary manu- 
scripts material from Trivandrum.and Madras. “Indeed trans- 
cripts of a part of tro; Malayalam Manuscripts in the Palace 
Library at Trivandrum, happened to reech the Sécretary’s. hands 
just towards the end 0! the year. As the edition itself is meant to 
bé provisional and to favite suggestions and useful advice, much 
need not be said about .: except that it will be based, in addition to — 
the existing editions cf the North and South, on eleven Nagari, ^ \ 
` ene Bengali, two Malayalam, one Grantha and one Telugu Manus- l 
cript of the -Parvan : and that the evidence of the older com- 
mentaries and of the Javanese translation of the Virataparvan 
(executed in cir. 1,000 -A.D.) will be fully utilised. The edition 
will.give underneath the tentative tex-, a digest of the varie 

` lection, and will contami discussions ‘of: hese in the Notes, which 

will be critical as wellexexegetic. The tentative edition will also 

include some illustraticas for general discussion and approval. 

The Staff.—During the year the staff has been more than 
doubled. Jt now coasgsts of 2 Graduates and 2 under-graduates ^. 
and 6 Shastris. One c= these has trained himself to read the old < 
Sàradà characters, ors the Southern zlphabets beginning with 
Telugu and two know Eengali well. In crder that the members of 
^the staff may not have =1y necessity of casting their eyes elsewhere 4 
‘for service or for morz attractive remuneration, the Mahabharata 
‘Editorial Committee ‘Eave proposed to the Executive Board a 
definite system of:graCss and graded pay and also of a Provident 
` Fund arrangement. Ithe two proposals are accepted, the details 
Nilldiave'to:be-settled zarly during the course of the new year. 

The Institute has alzo revised its terms of agreement with Mr. - 
Utgikar, whose pay with effect from 1st January 192] is fixed at 
Rs. 250+-20-—~500 exclusive of pension and leave contributions. 
` Lhe:following:collation work has been done during this year :--- ' 

‘The whole of the Vwátaparvan has been ‘collated -from-eleven 
Devanagari.and one:Bzagali Manuscripts.. In connection: with. the 
tentative edition of this parvan, collzti ns of two: Southern ~~ 
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Manuscripts are recently being.secured, The following Adhyayas. 
cz the Adiparvan have been collated from ñve manuscripts :—— .. 


Adhys. i—- 94. Total No. of verses - 3691 
5 101—122 NEUE 649 
PT 141—184 NM 1200 


To sum up, therefore, we have secured during these two years 
tLe complete collation of. -about ten thousand and two hundred. 
versus of the epic from thirty independent manuseripts of the 
Nagar? and Devanagari recension. s i 

The:Committee will have, during the next year, after due con- 
sideration of the judgment passed by the competent.European and 
Indian scholars on the tentative edition above referred to, to 
tzckle the question of fixing:many of the broader details to:be fol- 
lcwed with-regard to the:final edition. Those who have followed 
the collation work of the Adiparvan are full of hope that many 
Icteresting and important questions would come to the surface, and 
‘Ee materials for a critical edition .of the Adiparvan afe more 
varied, more interésting and more important than in the case of 
some.other parvans. 


AMiscellaneows.—Ur. F. W. Thomas’ visit has already been al- 


"Irded to. Itis-to be sincerely wished that his personal knowledge 


our work and methods and our position in general may go a 
Ing way towards bringing about a co-operation between our pro- 
ject and the European project for the same P i 


I-have ‘the honour 10-9९, 
Sir, - zu 
Your-most obedient: servant, 
(Sd) BHAVANRAO PANDIT PRATINIDHT 
Chairman, M.E..Committee. 


~ 
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_ VI. 
To ; DE ۱ eu a hu se E ar * E 7 ef ow % ५०. ६५ vn. s r + s s 
The Chairman, 77 ^ rr ^ 
Execut.ve Board Ne 
Shandarkar Oriental Researeh Institute 
Sir, 5 aries مت‎ AR efe EE Š i y we ۷ M Ar 7 


I beg to submit a Erief report about the working of the Persian 
section of the Manuscript Department. 

: I may at the outset. mention that ever since the inception of the 
Institute, there was an idea in the minds of the originators of the .— 
. Institute to provide for.all Oriental languages, though I must say 
- that at the commencement of its life, its activities were more or 
less confined to Sansxrit. After my. nomination as a: member of 

‘the Regulating Council by Government, I was taken up on the 
. Executive Board, and. I found that. the. idea of doing: something 

. tangible for the other Oriental languages such as Persian, Arabic 

„Avesta and Pehlavi, which had been more or less latent. till then 
. was shared by all my colleagues on the Executive Board ond they 

encouraged me to taxe steps towards the materialisation ofthis 

object, and I set to vork in this direction about July 1920. . Th 
first and perhaps the most difficult task was to secure bie 
sympathy and contr;butions for the object, and thanks. to the 
generosity and public spirit of the Parsi gentlemen I approached 
in my mission, I was able to realise Rs. 4,753 earmarked for pur- 
chase and search. of Manuscripts, besides promises. Here, I can- 
not but refer to the very munificent donation of Rs. 25,000 of the 
Trustees of the late Sir Ratan Tata for building a hall to be called | 
Sir Ratan Tata Persian Hall for the location of the Manuscripts 
of the Section.. This magnificent contribution has indeed come at 
the most opportune tone and solves one of the greatest difficulties 
of this section, and hzs given permanency to it. 
The next step towzrds this object in view was the actual work 
of search and collect.on of Manuscripts. This was started by a 
resolution of the Maauscripts Department and later of the Exe- 
. cutive Board, authorizing me to visit likely places in search of q 
: ۱ e 
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Manuscripts and to purchase. them. I immediately availed myself 
of the short October and Christmas vacations, and visited Cambay, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Nkvasari, Broach, and Ahmednagar 
and was able to secure Mantscripts worta- Rs, 2,121/8 including 
the Manuscripts purchased. through a locel'agent. In the same 
ccnnection, I cannot but mention that several generous donors gave 
presents of ۷۵۲۱۶۵۳1۵ Manuscripts, details of which are already 
bezore the Board, published in the Annals (Vol. II, part ii) and 
. 1 zeed not recapitulate them again 
The total number of Manuscripts thus secured is: 


Persian s — du digo 
Arabic TM T ei ^.» 26 


Avesta and Pehlavi MEN 16 





Total ^... -175 l 
Several old and valuable lizhographs anc prints were also pur- 
chased for the Persian Library, 18 in all 
In my trips ‘have also been able to examine several private 
libraries and have made lists of valuable Manuscripts thus paving 
the way. for further finds which are also likely to be secured 
through the help of the sympathisers and workers I have been able 
0 enlist t in this cause at the various places I visited | 
۱ also refer here to the fact that we have recently applied to ` 
rnment to place at the disposal of our Institute the yearly 
. 3,000 which Government have already been spending 
r purpose, and we trust that Government will not hesi- 
tend their help in this cause by granting our request, es- 
we have already achieved so much in this direction. 
conclude this brief resumé of the work done by men- 
me of the mediate needs of tke Department. Separate 
for the safe custody of the Manuscripts are necessary. 
sirable to employ a competent hand, next year, to pre- 
rd-catalogue and to look after the Manuscripts. 
(Sd.). N. D. MINOCHER-HOMIJI, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
4 | ۱ | ; Persian Manuscripts Department, 
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The Chairman, ۱ Dore Se 
~ Executive. Board HEB c Hg cA 
Bus Ue uiuo xh Bhandarkar Orijenta Research Institute. < ` 


ज्ज 


T nave the honour to submit the report Df the Research Depart- 
ment for 1920-21 
The principal business of this department consists in organizing 
lectur:s. In the course of the year only cne lecture was delivered...— 
when Principal Rawiison of the Karnatalz College was in the chair. 
Principal Turnbull elucidated the Homeric Problem in a: clear 
learned paper after which there was a stort discussion about the 
similaries and dis-similaries between the Yliad and Odyssey and 
‘the Mahabharata. 
In the present state of accommodation lectures are rather a dis- 
turbance and a discomfort. We must forego them for some time. 


D 
M 


(Sd) V K. RAJAWADE, -> 
SUPERINTENDENT E 
Research امن همم‎ ۱ 





ANNALS OF THE 
BHANDARKAR INSTITUTE 


1921—22 


JANUARY 1922 


THE AGE OF PERUNDEVANAB, THE AUTHOR 

OF THE TAMIL BHARATAM ‘+ 

S. Krishnaswami: A iyangar | 
pruevauar is à well known name in Tamil literature but itis 
haut considerable obscurity in respect of the person for whom 
la provides a very good illustration of the danger 
® way of identifications from the mere sameness of 
"Phe fact that so early as the age of the Sangam 
or differentiation came to be felt, and among a number 
i, one name Perundévan got singled out as the man, who 
Tamil verse Bhératam (Bharatam-padiya- Perundévanar) 


iz cv-tain indication that there were aireadv a number that went 
by the name. This Perundévandr’s name occurs in the so-called 
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larger Sinnamanür plates, and that has been fastened on to 
equate this Perundévanàr, the poet of tke Bharatam, with the 
eathor of she Bharatavenbá. A whole system of chronology was 
based upon it, which on examination collapses like a house of 
cards. It would be. worth while therezore examining how many 
-ernndévanars we happen to know in Tarnil literature and who 
~ bais Perundévanar is, whose name figures In the Pándyau Coppei 
` Slates found at Sinnamanür. 
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Perundévanür is à name which occurs prominently in Tamil 
literature in four connections. Thera is one Perundévan who 
is described without eny further a'fribute and of him we have no 
more than two poems, poem 88 of Narrinai and poem 51 of 
Ahananiiru. There is very little kncwn of him besides the 
authorship of these two poems. 

Another Perundévenar is referred to as one*who wrote the 
.poebieal Bharatam ir Tamil, and a Bhüratam-pádiya-Perundé 
vanür is credited wich the poems in invocation of ‘the eight 
collections that go under the name Sanjam collections in ortho- 
dox Tamil parlance. According to the late Pandit Narayana- 
swami Aiyar of KumbLEakonam, the few stenzas from this Bhaératam 
that are found quoted as illustrations in various, works are 
in the metre of his oskar poemg found in tae Sangam collection. 
Of his work Bharatam, these few stanzas alone are all that we 
have acess to at the present time. If ever we should come upon 
the whole work, it wil certainly settle ده‎ least ons 
problem in the chronology of Tamil l:terature TN 
invocation in the varicus classics already referred to, have गै 
ence to Visnu, Siva, Gznesa, Subrahmanya or Skanda ete, so thn ۱ 
this poet does not appear to have been Darticularly sectarian in 
his views. 

The third celebrity >f this name is the author of what is now 
generally known as the Bhdratavenba which makes a direct 
reference to a patron This is the Pallava King. Nandivarman 
victor at Tellaru, to dstinguish him from other Pallava kings of 
the same name. It is these two that have been equated without 
warrant to make the existing confusion of literary chronology 
worse confounded, 

Another celebrity of the same name is a commentator and a 
disciple of Buddha-Mitra, the author o? the Vira Soléyam, a 
grammar of the eleventh century A.D. Ascording to the colophon 
of this work, Buddha-Mitra was the gove:nor of Ponparri under 
the Cola King Vira R£jendra A. D, 1063-1070 to which his own 
disciple Perundévan wrote the commentary. There are other 


۱ 
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Perundévans such as Kaduhu Perundévan, Kavisigara Perundévan 
ele. But of them we know next to nothing to our great comfort 
n shis-connection. In regard to the last name, various lines of 
evidence, internal to the work and historical, leave no.doubt as to 
his identity and to the period in which he flourished. The third 
one seems also to allot himself to a particular time early in the 
Bt: century A. D., possibly in the last years of the previous 
cextury, as Nandivarman of Tellàru wes in all probability the 
zrzndson of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, Tellaru being a place some 
anes south of Tindivanam. The main qnestion in this particular 
| 1097000) is whether this Perundévan, the contempoarary of 
. andi of Tellaru and the author of the Bhäratavenbā is the 
‘Pe-undévan, the poet of the Bharatam, who composed the 
various poems in invocation, which are included in the collections 
thet have come down to us of the Sangam classics. In order to 
seitle this question, it will not do to pat the cart before the 
horse, as has been done too often witk considerable show of 
authority. Here are two distinct entities whish have to be equated, 
ard éne would expect some kind of lead before one takes the 
esponsibility of proposing the identity. There are some con- 
sizerations which have to be weighed before even the possibility 
of this identification is suggested. Who is this Perundévan?. 
And why is it that he makes the poems in invocation ? Poems in 
ir7oeation are made usually at the time tke collection is made: 
uiless a commentary gets to be writter and perhaps then the 
commentator makes it. In this ease the ccourrence of a stanza 
aseribed to him in the compilation known as the Tirwvalluva 
Mila, puts him, according to orthodox Tamil opinion, on the 
sene footing as.the authors of the Sangam classics whose names 
وه‎ figure there. That gives us the ulterior limit-of his age, as 
thz age when the Kural received the Sangam Imprimatur under 
ae Ugra Pandyan according to tradition. The Aingurunüru 
collection was made by one Küdsalür K-lir for his patron, the 
Cera, who is distinguished as the Cera ‘of the elephant look” 
(Yanaik-ket-céy-Mardaram-Séral Irumporai).- It is this poet 


| | 
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that mourned the death of this Cera in poem 229 of the Purana- 
nüru collection. So taen it is clear, tais collection was made 
in the reign of the Cera “ of the elephant look." ` We have showu 
elsewhere (vide ' Begir uings of South Indian History, Chp. VI) 
hat the contemporary Pandya of this prince was the Pándyan, 
victor at Talaiyálangà iam, So far then at least as the one col- 
lection Aingurunüru 3 concerned, ‘it is clear that the collection 
was made at the time vhen the Cera “ of the elephant look” and 
the Pandyan, “ Victor at Talatyalangam” lived. Another im- 


(as yet unpublished) says that the collection was made fora 
Pandya king by name Ugra Pandyan bya Brahman Rudragar- 
man, son of Uppürikudi-Kilàn, resident जा Madura. There is a 
tradition connecting ttis Rudrasarman with the commentary on 
the Iraiysnàr Ahapoml of Narkirar. The story is briefly as 
fellows:& number of ce mmentators set to work to comment upon 
this abbreviated gram mar and someone was wanted; who could 
express an authoritative opinion as to wh ch of the commentareis 


has the approval of authorised usage. In the absence of yd 


else, this Rudrasarman a dumb child of Éve, was indicated by no 
less an authority than 0 Siva himself the supposed author of 
the work. The story oes on to say thet ib was only two com- 
mentaries that stood tais test. The commentary by Marudan 
Ilanágan received oscasional approval, while that by Narkirar 
received unqualified approval throughout. Thus then the tradi- 


tion connects this Radragarman as a young contemporary of e 


Narkirar and Ilanügaa both of them, contemporaries of the 
Pandyan of Talaiyálan;zànam, whom they celebrated in a number 
of poems ascribed to them, and formirg part of Purananiru, 
Ahananiru and works Df that connection. So this tradition takes 
us back to the collection of the Ahan&unru either to the reign of 
she. Pándyan at Tela yülangánam himself, or to a successor 


immediately following aim, whom we shall have to call, according- 


to this, Ugra Pándyan in whose time the Ahananuru collection 
was made. 


EJ r ji 


portant collection, whrh, according to the Colophon of the work ^^y 


y 
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According to the traditional account cf the Sangam as embodi- 
ed in the Iraiyanar Ahapparul and by the commentator of the 
Stlappadtkaram, those monarchs, who took active part in the ° 
third Sangam were the line of rulers beginning with Mudatti- ۱ 
rumaran, who lived at the time of the floods to Ugrap-Peruvaludi 
(the great Pandya Ugra). We have on a former occasion .(vide 
tke Augustan Age of Tamil Literature in Ancient India) indicat- 
ed that this Ugra Pandyan must be the same as the Pandyan, 
victor-over the Aryan army, whose name figures in the 
Siappadikaram for the reason that, as both the Silappadikaram 
and Manimélhala: quote frem the Kural even with acknowledg- 
ment, the Ugra Pándyan beZore whom the Kural received the 
Sangam imprimatur must be one at least slightly anterior to them. 
Tse other reasons I have given in some fullness in my ‘Augustan 
Age of Tamil Literature.’ This seems t» find some confirmation 
fram the fae£/tha& Narkirar’s commertary on the Iraiyandr 
Akapporul as it is handed down to us, contains a number of quota- 
iors from the Kural. We shall probe this question further be- 
fore we either give up this identification or postulate a second 


-Ugra Pandvan, That Ugra P£ndyan, the contemporary of Rudragar- 


men in whose court the Ahananitru colleciion was made, wassliyhtly 
posterior to the Pandyan of ""aliyálang&nam is the point that we' 
are making out just now. It is this battle of Taliyálangünam, the 
translation of the Mahábhaüratam and the establishing of the 
Sangam that are brought into connection in the Sinnamanür 


c p.ates. This connection has led to the inferences referred to at . 


th very beginning of this essay. The late Mr. Venkayya in his 
report for 1907 says ‘ a few of the facts mentioned in, the Tamil 
portion of the Sinnamanür plates are of very great importance .to 
ths student of Tamil literature, namely she victory at Talaiyülan- 
gànam, the translation of the Mahabharata into Tamil and the 
esiablishment of the college cf poets at Madura. Though mentioned 
along with events of a more less mythical character, these three facta 
mast be historical and have to be treated as such. According to. 
Temil literature He victory at Talaiyálang&nam was achieved by 
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a Pandya king named Nedunjeliyan against two kings and five 
tributary chiefs. This victory was eonsidered such an important 
` event of his reign thet the attribute “ who gained the battle at 
Talaiyálangánam ” became attached to his name in later times. It 
‘is perhaps an accident “hat these three fects are mentioned to- 


gether and at the end «f the long list of ashievements of Pandya | 


kings. We have no reason to suppose that the events are men- 
tionod in chronological crder or that the thee last took place in one 
and the same reign. There isa tradition shat Perundévanar, who 
composed the Tamil B/.àratavenbà was ole of the poets of the 
last Madura College (Xadaichchangam in Tamil) If there 1s 
any truth in this tradition, the reference io qhe Tamil translation 
of the Mahabharata mide in the larger Sinnamantir plates may 
be his work. But Perundévandr refers as his patron to a Pallava 
King, who defeated kis enemies at TelBru (Ahnual Report for 
1898-99, -Paragraph 16) If this Pallava king 18 identical with 
the Nandippdttaraiyar “who defeated h.s enemies at Tellàru" 
and whose inscriptiots have been found in the Tamil country, 


Perundévanàr must belong to the second half of the 8th century. 


~ 


And if it is to this translation of the Mahabharata, contained 
in the Bhératdvenba tiat the Sinnamangr plates refer, there is 
no apparent reason wh” the achievement s assigned to Pandya 
kings who had passed away before the first historical person 
mentioned 1» the geneelogy. Ibis just rossible that the events 


took place during the reign of some king or kings, whose names, 


` the composer. of the inscription deliberately wished to avoid 
mentioning. In supocrt of this conjecture we have no evidence 
at all at prestent and it must therefore be supposed, at least 
provisionally, that the Tamil tramslatior of the Mahabharata 
here referred to is earlier than Perundavanür's version. The 
foundation of the Tanil Sangam at Madura is the last of the 
three achievements amd refers probably to what is known in 
Tamil literature as the third Sangam (Kadaich changam). ۶ the 
date assigned in the sequel for Arikésarir Maravarman is éorrect, 
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tze last Madura College must have come into existence prior to 
tie middle ofthe 8th century A, D." 

Neither in this report nor fh the one for the following year he 
sexbmitted to the Government did Mr. Venkayya pursue the 
nater further to its legitimate conclusion, as to when exactly 
end where we are entitled to look for the Pandya who did these 
cicrious things? We examined the whole question in some 

 cenail in the “Beginnings of South Indian History” in Chapter 
TL section 2 and 8, and have found shat for the Pandya who 
instituted the Sangam, we have to go back very early, as indeed 







B: inscriptional reference does aecually give us a hint in this 
Cirection. The expression tsed there is zhat these events took 
gece in the remote past, which indeed would actually warrant 
ncre than the inference thab the Sangam must have taken place 
before the 8th century. Tha Sangam as such finds reference in 
tandaramirti Nayanar’s Téruttondaticgat in connectiof with 
Lulaehirai. _/Tirumangai Alvar has a couple of references where 
Le speaks of his own peom as composec in thé Tamil of the 
Fangám. The more modern stanzas in ihe Iravyanar 
happorul do contain in stanza 167 a reference to the Sangam, 
10; as such but in other words. So that the inference is that it 
was much anterior to the writer of these stanzas. We get for 
that modern author who ecited the [ravyandr Ahapporwl and 
published it in its present iorm, an age ten generations on this 
&ie of the Taluiyalanganetiw Pandyan, but earlier than those 
referred to in the Sinnamantr plates as we have shown good 
“mason for thinking so. Then we shall have to give a little more 
tzan 300 years from the earliest Pandyan that figures in these 
crpper plates for the age of the Talaiyalanganatiu Pàndyan. 
r4erefore the reference that joins in one statement the victory ab 
Calaiy&langánam, the transletion of the Mahabharatam, and the 
establishment of the Sangan must be tuken as having relation 
t: a particular Pandyan, and that it seems to us undoubtedly to 
e a reference to the Pandyen of Talaiyalangauaim, the contem- 
porary and friend of Narkirar. This would agree very well with 


| 
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what we have already said of the collection of some of the Sangam 
works, particularly tha Ahananiru, and Aingurunüru for which: 
Perundévanàr made tke poems in invozation. Therefore then 
Perundévanar of the Eharatam has to be referred to an age which 
may be slightly later, but which may appropriately be called the 
age of the Pandyan, victor at Talaiyüáiangünam. This Perun- 

. dévanàr and the authcr of the Bhadratavinba@ were separted from | 
each other by an inverval of time wkich may roughly be put . 
down at about 4 certuries, and therefore the two cannot be 
indentifed with each ather and must be regarded as two “2 





entities in Tamil literature. ۱ 
This conclusion is at variance with those of others who regi, 
the Gajabahu synchronism discredited, snd would pin their faith ~ - 
to the so-called asbronomical argument. This last in various 
forms turns round aupen two points ; (i) she names of the week- 
days beginning with &unday is given a Christian-origin, and the 
introduction of the week must have beer later than Ger onstantine’s 
edict; (ii) the names of the signs of she Zudiac are De in 
certain astronomical, or astrological works, in their re YE 
names. In regard to these two points, I need say no more & 
this connection, than to point out that meither of these positions N 
has been proved. Neo direct evidence of borrowing has been 
offered in regard to the first, nor that it had an astronomical . , 
origin at. all. In regard to the second the fact that Var&ha 
Mihira lays himself ou; to give the Greek names separately while 
all through the work ke uses the Indian.sed names is clear proot 
that he did not regard. the Indian namss as borrowed. Other 
details of scientific astronomy are irrelevant to the point at issue.. 
It is hardly necessary that if there is bcrrówing it should be in 
whole and not in parts. The following remarks of Professor 
` Vogel seem to the poiat: 
“ We find the Zodiac signs indicated by names either corres- 
ponding to the Greek, or by actual Greek apellations in Sánscritis- 
ed form. Thus we hare Kriya from Greek Krios (Aries), Tavuri ۳ 
(Tauros), Jituma from Diduma (Gemini) and so on. The names < 
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cf he Planets shew the same peculiarity, Heli from Greek Helios. 
(he Sun) Himna from Greek Hermes (Mercury); Ara from 
Czek Ares (Mars). I may note that the alternative Indian 
xcellations which correspond to the Greek only in form were 
prcbably not borrowed from Greece, but had a common Baby- 
lian origin. This explains why the days of the week in India . 
æ well as in Europe are named after the Sun, the Moon and the 
fva planets." 

(Professor J. Ph, Vogel, Greek influence on Ancient Indian 

हाही vilisation, East and West "or January 1912; p. 40). 


THE DVAITANIRNAYA 
P. V. KANE 


The Doaitanirnaya or Dharma-dvaitanirnaya is a work 
eomposed by Sankarabhatta. The author was 8 very erudite 
-limüfisaka and belonged to a very learned family of. Benares 
. andits. His father Nürüyanabhatte was a very pious and 
‘earned man. It is related that, when she ‘Mussulinans razed 
“hs temple of Vigvefvars at Benares to the ground, no rain fell 
-cr a long time and that, being afraid of the severe drought, the 
-lussulmans implored Narayanabhatta to propitiate Vidvedvara 
: nd agreed to re-build the temple of the god even if a little rain 
xoistened their withering crops, Narfiyanabhatta propitiated 
7igvegvara and then it rained copiously. Narayanabhatta was 
inven the-title of Jagadguru and was declared to be entitled to 
aregedence over all Brahmanas at Mantrajagarus. The latter 
Aliatinction still continues in the family. Narayanabhatta is the 
.ithor of the Prayogaratna, the Tristhalisetu and several other: 
mportant works. Sankarabhatta was the father of Nilakantha, 
"16 famous author of the Vyavaharamayikhs and other Mayükhas.. - 
-a all his works, Nilakantha quotes with the greatest respect his 
‘ather’s views. For a thorough understanding of several passages 
n the Vyavahaéramayikha and the other works of Nilakantha, a 
उरात! of the Dvaitanirnaya is quite indispensable. In the follow-- 
-ng lines is given a brief account of the Dvaitanirnaya taken from 
a MS. in the Deccan College Collection (No. 109 of 1895-1902.) ۰ 

In the beginning there are eight introductory verses that nre 
zather mutilated. They can be almost reatored with the help of 
acme passages that occur in the body cf the work itself and by 
scnjectural filling up of gaps. The first shree are in the nature 
zf benedictory stanzas. The author cffers his salutations to 
Ganesa, Rama and the Sun. Then he refers to his father 
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Narayanabhatta as ford oi Mimüfisa and as equally favoured by 
Sarasvati and Laksmi. Ih the fifth verse he refers to himself as 


'मीमांसाद्वैतसाम्राज्यनीतिज्ञः'. In the 6th and 7th verses he declares that ۱ 


he carefully studied Medhétithi, Aparárka, Smrtyarthasara, Kala. 
darsa, Oandrik (i.e. Smrsicandrika of Devanabhattn), Hem&dri, 
Madhava, Nrsimha and ths Tristhalisetu of his fstherl.. In the 
last verse he says tnat he will abide by the views of Southern 
writers’, | 

The object of the werk هد‎ to consider the doubts that arise on 


matters of ceremonial usages and rites to be performed on various - 


days in the year and on matters of impurity on births and deaths 
and to give decisive opinicns one way or the other. "This may be 
illustrated by taking a few examples Te first topic treated of in 
the work is that of Navaratra: It may so happen that the first 
tithi of Advina begins on £ certain day after a few ghatis of the 
Amévasyé of Bhüádrapada and ends the next day a few ghatis 
after sun-rise. The Nararātravrata i3 to be begun on the 
Pratipad. Therefore a dcubt arises whether it is to be be gun on 
that day on which Prctiped is conjoined with Amüvüsy& or ۹ 
that day when it is jeined to the second tithi of Aévina. The 
Nrsimhapras&da and tre D'urgavatipraküsa are in favour of the 
first view and the Pareéuri;msprasüda is in favour of the latter. 
Sankarabhatta establishes after a great deal of acute reasoning 
and application of the rus of Mimüfis&. that the latter is the 
proper view to hold. Tc take another instance; the question 
arises whether in the Preusthapadi (Bhadrapada) Sraddhs, the: 
maternal grand-father is te be included along with paternal an- 
 eesbors or not. The Kakidaréa favours inclusion, while other 
writers are opposed to thas view. The author decides that the 
maternal ancestors are not to be included. Another interesting 


1 These verses are मेंधानियिश्वपराक॑विजमिश्रयोमिष्टा ! (विज्ञानेश्वरयोगिनोः ! ) स्मृत्य 
थसारकर्तु्च कालादर्शकृतस्तथा | 'भानेद्रकाफार-हेमादोर्मा'** e नृसिंहयोः (रमाधवार्यम्‌० )। 
गुरोश्च त्रिस्थलीसेतुः (तोः) weaker मतानि वे ॥ 

2 दृक्षिणात्यमते स्थित्वा धर्मद्रेतेषु निर्णयम्‌ | 
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topie may be cited here as an example. The Smrtis lay down 
tmb what is promised to one hy way of a gift should not be given 
to another. Supposing that this injunction is disobeyed, then 
tke question arises whether (1) only the giver incurs sin, but 
cwnership in the thing given does arise with respect to the 
wecipient, or whether (2) the giver incurs no sin, but owner- 
sip does not pass, or whether (8) the giver incurs sin and 
cvnership also does not pass to the donee. Tbe Siddhánta view 
established by Sankarabhatta is the last. Among the other top- 
xs for discussion are the following :--पञ्चमीट्टैतनिमैय (whether qq- 


Sar or qatar), कृष्णजन्माष्टमीब्रतनिर्णय, एकादशीवेध, चतुदेशीद्वैतनिणेय, 
'इवरात्रित्रत०, सावित्रीब्रत०, उपाकर्मनिणय, होळ कानिणय ( फाल्युनीपोर्णिमा 


. एतेविधा परविद्धा वा ग्राह्या ), ग्रहणद्वैतनिणिय, संनिपाताशौचनिणेयः ( numerous: 


doubts in connection with impurities on births and deaths are here 
1381६ with ), सुपिण्डीकरणकालनिणेय, पिण्डदानाधिकारिनिणेय, सापिण्ड्कनिणेय 
In all these discussions the authors most frequently quoted are 
Xemüdr rand Madhava. On some matters he agrees with Hemadri 
-nd fefutes Madhava, while on others he approves of Müdhava's 
ews and discards those of Hemüdri. For example, he follows 


i-em&dr in सावित्रीब्रतपोर्णमासीविप्रतिपत्ति in preference to Madhava, 
xhile he prefors Madhava to Hemadri in झिवरात्रित्रतनि्णेय, पञ्चमीद्वेत - 
Tr, पोणमासीरूपपवेगतग्रहणद्वेतनिणेय. He refers to the views of 
Vijfiinegvara with great respect, thouga much less frequently 
sian those of Hemidri or Madhava. He speaks of Vijiianedvara 
a3 the foremost among the writers of Nibundhas.” But in a few 
claces he finds fault with him also.’ At the beginning and end of 
many of the topics selected for discussicn he gives a verse or two 
aulogising himself and his efforts in arriving at the truth in the 
zin of controversy 


1 ۱۲۲57772 दाह खत्याशोचपाते किं दोषेण JRF वेति तया दशाहरूत्याशोचन- 
कमाहोरात्रे श्यहशावाशीचपाते कि पूर्वेण ufus d. 
? “सर्वनिबन्धकृद्दरिष्टेन विज्ञानिश्वरयोंगिना 
3 €. 9. हेंमाद्विस्तु अग्न्याधानपक्षे दृक्षिणाग्नावेव अझोकरणहोमं मिताक्षराकारमतं दूषयित्वा 
'सिद्धान्तितवाच्‌ | 52 हेमाद्रिमतमेव सम्यग्न विज्ञानेश्वरमतानिति नः प्रतिभाति | 
é 
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` The Dvaitanirpaya was a very useful work in former times as 
it authoritatively dispelled doubts about religious rites and obse- 
rvances that were ver~ dear to the heart of the people. In these 
days when the old orcer 5f things is uader-going a marvellous 
change and an entirel7 new mental attitade is beifig evolved, the 
Dvaitanirnaya may appear to be a more or less uninteresting 
performance. A mocern critical studeat may*regret that 0 
much learning, acumen ard subtlety shoald have been expended 
upon trivialities and‘oa matters that are of evanescent interest. 


But a modern critic nrust bear in mind shat Sankarabhatta was =. 


writing for his time amd taat in appraisirg the value of his work 
we must not be too severe on him for no. having anticipated the 
needs of to-day, One 15 reelly struck by bas mastery of the Mima- 
iis& and his skilful employment of some of the Mimafisinyayas: 


He very frequently rerers to the follow ng maxims :— अधेजरतीय, - 


उपसंहारैन्याय, शाखान्तरन्याय सामान्यविशेषन्नाय, सोवेकाशनिरबकादान्याय, 
MAI, कल्पनालाघव. 

Some of the Sütras ud Adhikaranas o^ Jaimini frequently re- 

ferred to are ` सन्दिस्थेजु वाक्यशेषात्‌? (पू. सो. सूत्र 1. 4. 29); Me य- 
न्यायेन दत्तो धावति नखानि कृन्तति इत्यादिवत्‌ फरिसंस्कारतया विकल्पेनापवासा- 
दीनामङ्गत्वावसायात्‌? (पू. मौ. सूत्र Il. 7. 6); eeu तूभयत्वे संयोगएथक्त्व - 
मिति चातुर्थिकन्यायेन दाष्विदुभ्यार्थत्वं मेने’ (IV. 8. 5-7); “यथा हि षष्ठे 
अयज्ञिया पै माषाश्चणकाः दोद्रवाश्चेति निषेधो त्रीञ्ादिनियमेनैव माषादिव्याइत्तो 
व्यैः सन्‌ प्रतिनिधित्वेन Rega’ (Vl 3. 20); “बहूनां स्यात्सधर्मत्व. 
मिति न्यायेन संकोचाख्यबाघ््यारोगात्‌? (पू. मी. सू. Xll. 2. 22), 
. Among the autaors anl works mentioned by name are the 
following :--अग्निपुराण, अति (verse), अनन्तभट्ठ author of कालनिणय, 
अपराके, आपस्तम्बीय (verse), लाखलायन (गृह्यसूत्र), उजवला (commentary 
of हरदत्त on आपस्तम्ब धर्मसूत्रः , EIT, ऐतरेयत्राह्मणभाष्यकार, कर्क, कम- 
प्रदीप (of कात्यायन), कात्यायन, 'कालनिर्णय, काळनिणेयदीपिका, कालादशे (५४ 

1 There are several wo'kslearing the name fofa. In one place we 


have amagats E aad in another pl-ce we read '“हेमाद्रितात्पर्यवे- 
चूभिःफालनिर्णयकारेःसामान्यत TH. 
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quoting विज्ञानयोगी), कालिकापुराण, काष्णीजिनि, कुमारिल (also as भश्न्पादा:), 
` HEFIT, गोभिलं (RET), Bera, चन्द्रिका (स्म्रतिचन्द्रिका), चंतुवि- 
` शतिमत, जाबालिं, जातूकण्ये, ज्येतिःपराशर, ETT, डामरकल्प, 8 
(of पार्थसारथिमिश्र ), त्रिकाण्डमण्डन, رو‎ त्रिस्थलीसेतु, दशश्छोकी, 
. दुगोवर्ती प्रकाश, दुवोसस्‌, द्राह्यायणसूत्र, देवीपुराण, देवीरहस्य, धन्विभाष्यकार, 
at, धोम्य,* amaw, नारदीयपुराण, बृहन्नारदीय, ` नारायणवृत्ति 
(on आाश्वळायनगृह्य), TREAT, AE, पद्मपुराण, पद्धतिकार, 
पराशरस्मृति, बृहत्पराशर, परशुरामप्रसाद, पाथेसारथि, पुराणससुञ्चय, get- 
चन्द्रोदय, पैठीनसि, प्रक्रियाकोमुदी, प्रचेतस, TATE प्रजापति, प्रतापरुद्रनि 
3۲ (सरस्वतीविलास १), प्रयोगपारिजात, बोधायन, (both prose and verse) 
ब्रह्मपुराण, Haddad, भविष्योत्तर, Aaa, ZT (not मनुस्मृति), मण्डन 
मंदनपारिंजाते, मदंनरल, मनुस्मृति, माधवाचायै, (author of कांलंनिणेयं and 
पराशरमाधवीय), मार्कण्डेयपुराण, मेधातिथि, मेल्त्यणीयपरिशिष्ट, यज्ञतन्त्रसुधा- 
बिधि, बृहद्यम, WETAN, (déseribed as आाब्द्शासनाभिज्ञतरेः), राभाण्डार- 
भाष्य, रायसुर्कुट, WM, रुद्रयामळ, लल्लसाहिता, लाव्यायनसूम्र, वासिष्ठ (verse) 
वहिपुराण, वामनपुराण, वायुपुराण, ' विज्ञानेश्वर, RUF, ARE, - व्यास, 
maim, शाव्यायनि, शातातप, Bers, झळपाणि, षद्त्रिंशन्मंत, संग्रह, 
~~ इमन्तु, मझ्सेमेश्वर ( author 3 न्यायसुधा رز‎ स्कन्दपुराण, स्मृतिचंन्द्रिका, 
स्मृतिमहार्णव,. 5 (probably the same as संग्रह above); स्मृंति- 
TAS, HUNAN, हरदत्त (१७ author of मिताक्षरा on गौतमधमेसूल), इरि 
» (author of वाक्यपदीय, हारीत, EN, RUA), HIR. 

It is not yet settled beyond. controversy whether Haradatta 
the author of commentaries on the Dharmasütras of Apastamba 
and Gautama, is identical with Haradasta, the author of the 
celebrated grammatical. work Padamaiijari. Sankarabhatta refers 
to Haradatta, the commentator of the Dharmasutras and without 

`. marking any distinction speaks of Haradatta as expounding a 
Karika of Hari." This induces one to think that, in the opinion 
of Sankarabhatta, Haradatta, the author of à commentary on 
Gautama, was also a profound Grammerian. The quotation from 
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gE हृरिणा-युणक्रियायां TST प्रेषणे कर्मतां गत * ۱ नियमात्कर्मसंज्ञाथाः स्वध- 
मणामिर्धायते ॥ अस्यार्था ۳۳۲ (qa | 
i 


शा سس‎ 


T2 ` `, P. V. Kane 


Haradatbe is found in th» Padamafijart and as Sankérabhatta 
makes no differenze between the gwo Hira-dattas, it may safely . 
be inferred that accordirg to him they are identioal, ۱ 

Ib appears that Sankarabhatte's son, Damodarabhatta, wrote a 
parisista to the Dvaitanirnnya.! Sankerabhatta seems to have 
: commented on the Sastracipika of Parti asarathi2 We read in 
the Samskürnmayükha, ecited by the sox of Nilakantha, that the 
editors’ grand-father (ankarabhatta) wrote a work called . 
: Süstradipik&-prakasá 

One topic of great interest to modern students of Hindu Law « 
deserves notice here. In most works on adoption a passage abtribu- 
ted to Ssunaka is cited, vez. ‘dhe waa शूद्रस्यापि च दीयते.” 
Some interpret this passage as declaring that only a Sidra can 
adopt his sister’s or daughser's son and nab a person belonging ` to 
the three other castes. Others interpret it as meaning. that a 
Brüáhmana may adopta deughter’s or sters son. bub that, if 
available, a Sidra must prefer a daughters or sister's Son to any 
one else. Sankarabhatta approves of tke latter view. ‘In the 
Vyavahaéramayakhe, Nilakantha refers tc his father's exposition 
of this subject and follows it. - bm 
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1 अस्मत्छतदामोद्रमट्ळृते$स्मत्कून-देतनिर्णयस्थ परितिष्टे दत्ताक्षतायाःकन्याया:- पुनर्दानं 
परस्य चाति कलिनिषेधव्याख्याने TEK 


2 इत्यादि TET पक्षोस्स्माभिर्माठुलकन्यापस्णियस्थ दुराचारत्वप्रुपपादयद्ठि dá 


शाखदीपिकांरे निरस्तः « ۱ 
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THE RELATION OF THE BHAGAVADGITA AND THE 
۰ ۱۸۲۸۲۸۸ ۲ ۸۷ ۸ SUTRAS * 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


The thirteenth Adhyaya of the Bhagavadgità commences with 
à discussion about the Ksetra and ihe Ksetrajiia and referring: 
tı this topic the following verse is introduced which contains the . 
é=pression Brahmasütra 
ऋषिभिवेहुधा गीतं छन्दोभिर्विविधेः TR | 
sempre हेतुमद्धिविनिश्चितेः ॥ (2111. 3) 
The question that, is proposed to be discussed here js (1) 
v hab is meant by the expression Brahmasatra (2) whether the 
expression refers t0.bhe Sutras of Badarãyana 
The verse is translated by Telang as follows :—'(all which) 
1 Misa in Yarious ways by sages in numerous hymns, distinctly, 





4 John Davies translates: ‘All this has been sung separately, in 


nany ways by Rsis, in various songs, and in well-thought-out- 

* erses of Brahma-sütras, that treat of the causes of things,’ ? 
Garbe translates: ‘(Diesser ist) von Weisen in verschiedenen 

Liedern vielfach und in eigentiimlicher Weise besungen und mit 


¿en wohlbegründeten Worten des Brahma-sütra festgestellt 


warden.’ ® 

Tilak translates: ‘This i.e. this subject has been sung in many 
vays, in various Chandases, separately by (many) sages and 0 
जग the padas in Brahmasütras that have been fully settled with 
«gical reason. ' f 


* Read at the First Oriental Conference, November 1919. 
1 3. 102, S. B. E. Vol. VIII. Bhagavadgita etc 

1T P. 6 

1 P. 128, Garbe regards this verse as a later Yedantio interpolation 
t P. 783, Gitarahasya (in Marathi) 
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. The expression Brahmesiitrapada has been variously rendered 
-as ‘giving indications or ull instructior about Brahman’ (Telang) 
‘hymns in honour of Brahman' (Lavies) ‘the Sütras of 
Badarayana ( Garbe, Tiak and Rananuja), , AT: सूचकानि 
वाक्यानि ब्रह्मसूत्राणि तैः प्ते बम्यते.ज्ञायते ब्रह्मेत्र तानि पदानि ^ ۳ 
सीत” इत्यादीनि (587६८) ब्रह्मसूचकैत्रीह्मणन्क्यैः तत्त्मसीत्यादिभिरित्यर्थः . 
(Nilakantha), ‘यतो वा भूताने जायन्ते येन जतानि जीवन्ति 6 
. विशन्ति’ इत्यादीनि तठस्थलक्षगपराण्युपनिषद्वाक्यानि स्वरूपलक्षणपराणि “सत्यं 
शानमनन्तं त्रम? इत्यादीनि (Madhusüdana, S-idhara) E e 


4 


छन्दोभिः in the first line has been varicusly rendered as ‘hymns’ 
from the Vedas about orcinary or speecal actions and so forth’ 
(Telang), ‘various orgs, chanted hymas’ (Davies,) ‘Chandas. 
(Tilak), ‘Upanisads ( Garve), ऋुगादीनि (Sankara), वेदेम॑न्त्रैवों (Nila- 
kantha) MAHAR GTA : ۷20۲۲۵۵۵8 ~ ۲ 

हेतुमद्भिः is also variwus]- interpreted as ‘full of arguments eg. 
in texts like ‘How caa entity come from non-entity — ‘Who could 
breathe, etc. (Telang Madhusiidana’ S-idhara), ‘ that™treat of 
causes of things (Davies). ' wohl begründeten’ (Garbe) 
(Sankara), अन्नेन सोम्य शज्ञेनानामूळमन्विच्छ ०४०.इत्यादिना سب‎ M 
gaa: dara: (Nilakantaa.) 

Tilak has satisfactorily shown that she expression Brahma- . 
titra must be taken to reler to a work in Sūtra style and not to P. 
` ary indiscriminate passages from the Uranisads. It will be seen 
. that the verse refers to bro different sovrces that treat of Ksetra - 
- and Ksetrajfia topic. The first is the handas which treats of 
° the topic in a loose ani slipshod faskion as is shown by the 
expressions Vividheil amd Prthak. Obviously a contrast with 
this source is interded in the second line which puts: in 
Hetumadbhih and Viniszitaih to balamce with Vividhaih and 
Prthak. "The word Betu in Hetumadbhih means here ‘logical 
reasoning’ as remarked by Tilak and not simply ‘cause,’ The 


+ 
- 


1 Ioh bin auch der me nung dass man nur en das sütras des Bádarüyana . 
Xu denken hat. P. 128 Uater der Liedern in der ersten Zeile versteke: 
७५ Upanizads ] ; * Vries ۱ = - हृ - ۰ ~ ام‎ 


i 
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e pression Hetumat and Sahetuka (Santiparvan 820-191, and 


-Jddyogaparvan 181-2) are used in that very sense, in the 
Mahabharata. The expressión Chandcthih must refer to the 


r 
۰ 


Jpanisads as a topic like that of the Ksetra and Ksgetrajiia | 


:0mes more within their province than that of the Vedic hymns 

wd the Brahmanas. If then, we understand by Brahma- 

ritrapada also passages from Upanisads, chosen at random, the 

oropriety of Caiva and Hetumadbhih would disappear. In con- 

i7ast with Chandobhih in the first line, we must understand by 

Srahmasitra a compact, systematic. work dealing with Brahman 
ard fortified with logical reasoning. Mr. C. V. Vaidya? suggests 

i3at Chandobhih refers to the metrical portions of the Veda and 
ahmasitrapadaih to the prose portion of the Veda i.e. the 

n oe or to the prose Upanisads. I+ is not quite clear what 
re 39३७ 
ays ०१ 19J9* OG trical portions of the Upanisads in that expression 
P why they should not be also Hetumatbhih and 


There is also no propriety in making a division like 










a 18 13९8110, no such philosophical topic is discussed 
separately, in various ways, by many sages in the Veda. Mr, 
Vaidya again says that the word sūtra in Brhmasiitrapadaih is 
nob used in the usual sense viz. thas of concise, algebraical 
expressions with condensed meaning, but it means ‘any work 


dealing with a particular topic.’ He remarks that the Bauddhas: 


aad the Jainas use the word sūtra to refer to prose treatises 
e.g. Brahmajalasutra and not to a work in the Sūtra style. It 
je difficult to agree with Mr. Vaidya. The word Sūtra is not 
used to mean ‘any work dealing witk a particular topic’ in 
Sanskrit literature. The argument that the Bauddhas use the 
word in a particular sense has no force, The Bauddhas must 
have given this extended meaning to the word, because they 
wanted their works to be more popular end not restricted to the 
choice few who would have the opportunity of learning.-the 


1 Upasamhara to the Mahabharata (Marathi). 


é 


"X, means by the metrical portions of the Veda. If he 


rose part and the metrical part. If by Chandobhih only the 
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sacred doctrine from & Guru. They at the same time could nod 
but borrow the word Sūtra which had already secured a special 
sacred significance in Brahmanical literature, The expression 
Brahmasütra must therefore refer to a work in the Sūtra style, 
dealing with Brahmar. : : | 

The next question is, which is the Brzhmasütra referred to in 
this verse? Tilak thinks that by Brahr.asütra,we must: under- 
stand the Badarayana Sttras. Thus Badarayana Sütras would 
be prior to the Gita. Bu; Bàdaráyana seems to be referring to 
the Gita in his Sūtra. Sankara takes she following Sutras to 
refer to the Gita (स्मृते I. 2.6; अपि च स्मयते I. 3-28; उप- 
पद्यते चाप्युपलभ्यते च II. 1-36; अपि च र्यते IL 345: qafi 
चाथो अपि स्मयते 111. 2-17; अनियमः 35: waaay 
II. 3.81; स्मरन्ति च 17. 1-10; FR: प्रति च स्मर्यते IV. 
2-21), and the Siitras II 3-45; and IV ^9.9! are taken 
by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha t — 
Gità. Ib may be pre:um2d therefore that the Gita 
to in the Bàdaráyanasütras, Thus the Gita would be PN 
the Vedantasitras, and tbe Vedantasitras are prior to the 
if Brahmasütrapadaih refers to them. How are we vo find a way 
out of this difficulty? Mr Tilak suggests that one and the same 
Vyasa was responsible for the Gita, as wel as the Ved&ntasütras. 
Vyasa compiled the Vədāmtasūtras befor2 the present Mahabha- 
rata and so referred tc them in the Gità but as a Bharata with 
the Gita existed befcre the Vedantastsras, the. Vedantasütras 
were referred to in the original Gità. Vyasa may have re- touched 
the original Gita, when tbe Mahabharat. was evolved out of the 
Bharata. Mr. Tilak further remarks that. the doctrine of 
..Caturvyiha was favoirec by the origiral Gita, but Vyasa did 
not accept that doctr.ne and so abandcned that view when he 
incorporated the preseat Giti in the Mahibharata and established 
the relation of the Jiva and Brahman as shat of the part and the 
whole 

Mr. Tilak's explantson, ngenious thorgh it is, is hardly con- 


vincing. He is incons.steat when he saya that the relation of the 
4 a 


~ 


क | | | 
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live and Brahman as that of ‘she part and the whole was settled 
x. tae re-touched Gita. as the Ved&ntasütras compiled before in 
अपि च स्मयते (II. 3. 45) refer'to ममेवांशो जीवलोके etc. (XV. 7.) of 
he Gita, thus showing that the relation o? the Jiva and Brahman 
ı3 that of the part and the whole was already settled in the 
original Gita. Even tradition is against the view that one and 
sae same Vyasa was the compiler of both the Gita and the 
yeacantasitras. If is Vedavyasa who is traditionally regarded as 
she compiler of the Mahābhārata, while the author of the 
„ 1 edantasiitras is Bãdarãyana Vyasa. The verse Raibhih, etc clearly 
33048 that the author could not have referred to his own work 
ay Brahmasütwapadaih. He is obviously drawing our attention 
32 the fact that the topic of Ksetra and Ksetrajfia which he has 
-àised in that chapter is not quite a new unauthorised topic 
3pran ¢ the reader, but that it has been discussed by other 
JU a àlso. ‘The internal evidence of both the 0342 and 
Ls provides us with most conclusive arguments 

[r. Tilak's theory. The Gità looks upon Sarhkhya and 

a as two important ways leading to the same goal and is 
Nd through and through with the doctrines of these two 
ayssems of philosophy. The Vedántasütras, on the other hand 
38९0) to be using all their energy in refuting the Sürmkhya doc- 
trine, as many as nineteen Sutras being clearly reserved for this 
task (I. 1. 5-11, II. t. 1-2; II. 2. 1-105). As regards Yoga, it 
is regarded as a thing of no consequence by the Vedgntasiibras 
which dismiss it up with scant courtesy in one Sūtra II. 1. 3. 
‘TAT योगः प्रत्युक्तः). When the Sümkhya is refuted, the Yoga is 
&s good as refuted, say the Vedantastitras. No doubt the 
Telàntasütras refer to Dhyana, Asana ete. connected with Yoga 
(IV. I. 7-11), but that comes in only secondarily. Is it possible 
then, for one and the same author to be the partisan of a doctrine 
on which he bases his whole philosophical structure in one of his 
wcrks, while he does his level best to refute the very doctrine in, 
another work? Surely the Gità and the Vedantastitras could not 
have been written by one and the same person. The Sutras of 
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Badarayana present to us = more or ‘less gystematie arrangement, 
they take great pains to refute she Buddaiste doctrine in detail 
and unmistakably point to the thorbugh grasp of the subject by 
their author. The Git& on the other hand iudulges in vain 
repetitions and cannot certainly be regarded as a .regular syste- 
matic work, though nt&emots are made now and then to show 
that it is absolutely systematic. The Giti makes no clear 
allusion to Buddhism! which the Git would have. certainly 
dealt with more liberally if it had been 30 powerful at the time 
of ibs composition. Proba5ly the Gita belongs to the Pre-Bud- 
dhistic period or at any rare to a period when Buddhism was in’ 
its infancy, But the most important argument to disprove the 
theory that the Gité refere to the Badarsyanastitras is that the 
Badarayana Sūtras 1o not 30 much as meation the words Ksetra 
and Ksetrajiia. The Gita tells us that “he question of Ksetra 
and Keetrajfia is-treated oi in the Sütras. The oe. introduces 
this terminology in the thirteenth Adhy&za for the M X and 
ib is usec only in that Adhy&ys. We shculd naturally ex 
see these two technical wo-ds referred to -n the Sütras. It 
be argued that though the words Ksetra and Ksetrajüa do now 
occur in the Sutras, the su»5jecb is treated therein. But such an 
argumens cannot stand whan we take intc consideration the fact 
that a distinct reference in connection with these two words is 
made. Is it not more nasural to suppcse that the expression 
Brahmasütrapadaih refers as to some omer Sttra work where 
these very words are used? — — | 

It has thus been shown that the exp-ession Brahmasttrapa- 
daih cannot refer to the 3àdaráyana Sttras, but must refer to 
similar other works. It s true that we are not aware of any 
other similar Brahraasütres, but that sursly does not mean that 


1 The expression Brashmanzgvàna (Il. 72, V. 24, 26, 26) used four times 
in the Gita may have been usec as a contrast to Buddhanirvana. It is also 
‘possible that the Gita’ may aave taken that expression from the Kala 
philosophy referred to in Mahabharata. The verse असत्यमप्रतिष्ठं etc. (XVI. 8) 
refers more probably to the Lokdyatikas than to she Bauddhas. 
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x such work ever existed. The Badaraéyana Sutras refer by 
sme to the sages Bidar Káéakrssna Audulomi, Afreys, 
ZA4marathya and Jaimini. Büdar&yana controvérts their doctrines 
xı important points like the relation of the soul and Brahmen, 
318 condition of the soul after death and so on, Bidariyana 
szems to have been the last of the "ed&ntasübrak&ras who 
crobably evolved his work out of the Sütras already existing. 
It is known for certain that there existed certain Sūtra works 
^m Grammar before Panini whose monumental work easily threw 
i-em into oblivion. Some such fate seems to have overtaken 
3:e earlier Vedantasiitras that were driven out of the field by 
Bàdar&yana's work. It is to these earlier Vedüntasütras which 
must have discussed the question of Ksetra and Kgetrajña, by 
csing that very terminology that the Gita refers by the expression 
Brahmasitrapadaih in the verse quoted :n the beginning, The 
s could haye only some authoritative Sütra work for its guide 





224^ word Ksetra only once while the Samkhya Sütras and the 
“Earika do not mention Ksetra or Ksetrujiia at all. The reason 
seems to be thas the Vedántasütras did not accept this termi- 
r3logy, because Badarayane thought it rather awkward to 
casignate the soul as Ksetrajiia when it was intended to speak 
cf him as the Ksetrastha, We find therefore the expression 
S&rira preferred by Badarayana, and other Sitraka:.s following 
the Ved&ntasütras which soon came to be regarded with great 
respect, did not trouble themselves with the terminology used by 
وود‎ Gita, 


ae 


THE UNKNOWN YA IN PERSIAN.* 


SHAIKH ‘ABDUL QADIR. 


In Western India and especially in Bombay, one finds it 
ceaerally held that there are two kinds cf Persian—the Indian 
‘tithe Mughal (or Persian)—and as times a sort of differenciation 
Li accordingly made between them, not ‘only in the use of certain 
wards, construction of sentences. tenses of verbs &c., but also in 
FLonunciation, in which latter respect the difference is more 
dzarly marked. When an Indian ora Persian gentleman speak- 
rs Persian or professing to know and teach it, is asked to assign 
"२६.३0 why he prefers a particular expression or pronunciation, 
le gives no satisfactory answer, and contents himself with the 
r-nark that his own usage or pronunciation appears to him to 
te correct while that of the other party sounds uncouth. The 
-tiian gentleman often forgets that his Persian is fashioned 
cwere after the classical model (from which the so-called Modern 


FSM is more or less either a derivation or deviation) and that 
az has not kept himselfin touch with the later changes which 


be language has undergone, especially in Persia. The Persian 
.znblemaan on the otherhand, does not'seem to remember that 
were was à classical period in the history of his language, when 
Lz expression was more terse and the ssyle more vigorous and 
tid than in modern Persian and that in the development of the 
aber “ unfortunately the inclination towards laxity of expression 
12:8 proved stronger than the tendency towards lucidity.” He 
> 30 forgets, as has been rightly pointed out, that ib is to this 
:^sumstance that we must ascribe “the great lack of rule and 
orbially apparent, partially real, arbitrariness and inconsistency 
37 the langaage which renders use of some parts of speech 

pecially the conjunctions and prepositions, a difficulty for the 
zupiland for the teacher. Also the inflection of the verb hes 


* Submitted to the First Oriental Conference, Poona November 1919. 
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lost some of its clearness and simplicity by the’ various forms T 
. being now frequently in’erchanggable, whereas in the classical 
language they were distimctly differentiated " (Dr. Fritz Rosen's 
Neupersischer Sprachfüre-). 

` Under such cireurastanc es it is highly desirable’ that while the 
Indian scholar should try to rationalize ais conservative . love for 
the classical idiom, and according to the 310 saying iN wos MI 
taste for himself tLe sweess of modern iciom, the Persian gentle- | 
man also should exert himself to mainta.n as far as possible, . the 
original purity and gracefil simplicity o` his mother-tongue and ` 
protect ‘it against disastrois inroads of foreign influences. This 
naturally calls for a eompzrison of classisal and modern Persian, 
but unfortunately even emongst advansed scholars there is a 
regrettable lack of attertion on this point. ls is true, that 
‘although it is not an easy matter to decade which idiom, tense or 
Gonstruction in a particuler case is techrically corieot, yet every 
such cass ought to be suffciently interesting to repay-the labour 
bestowed on its solusion, Such a study belongs to the ‘jarisdie- 
tion ofa Scientific Grammatical Comparison of Classical -— 
Modern, or Indian and Fersian, Persian This subject is vast 
and varied, and in its vari»us divisions, s ich as syntax, accidence, 
orthography, orthoepy, etc, presents numerous diffieulties, the so- 
lubion of which largely depends upon a cemparative knowledge of 
Arabic, Avesta, and Pah avi languages. I have devoted some. 
` time to she study of the. srthoepical potion thereof, and I pro- 
pose here to deal with a vary small part of it. 

° Those who have heard Persian and Indian gentlemen speak or 
recite Persian, must have been struck with differences in their - 
pronunciations. These d-fferences, clear.y ncticeable in the pro- 


nunciation of &x35 , गु, ضما‎ , ise وف‎ a, ae و( مجپول ر تون‎ 
and | jum (eb as 8 rule, do not strike people in Upper India 
(where the Mughal gentleman is rarely to be met with) so much 
as here in Bombay, where the East and she West are constantly 
intermingling to the loss of the one ani the gain of the other. , 
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۳ 
I1 fact no serious notice is generally taken of the peculiarities of 
raodern Persian pronunciation in Upper India, but here in 
lombay and its presidency they have acquired great importance. 
E is regarded a linguistic sin to pronounce Persian words in any 
coher way except that of the Mughal whom.we so commonly see 
ii Bombay, Nay, a successfull aping of persian idiosyncracies of 
gesture and pronfinciation at times, passes for a proof of profici- 
erey in Persian language and literature . 
ند‎ jo سکندری‎ oj Ass} که‎ y داژن - له‎ x wns p ) p 8 Drs a$ بو‎ 63 
^ hs سرو ری‎ uS] داری و‎ aS - نشسمت‎ ७०७ ذه ہر که طرف کاه کم نهاد و‎ 
This condition of things has caused a deal of misunderstanding 
oid has created a difference of opinion amongst Persian scholars 
ده‎ regārds the question viz, of the iwc ways of pronunciation 
tie Indian and the Persian, which is to be regarded as correct. 
One might say what does it matter ifa word is pronounced one 
vay or the other, as long as its meaning is rightly conveyed? 
Iiczed, i&-"may not matter much with common people, but 
faom Ee academic point of view. if is not so insignificant as 
وه مزا‎ passed over. In addition to its academic or purely 
“ssentifie value, the question here has a practical value as 
vel. It affects to a certain extent the teaching of Persian in 
oir schools and colleges. In this presdeney there are two 
casses of Persian teachers, Indians and Persians, and it has 
Leen found by experience that when they train their students 
fc examinations they naturally train them after their respec- 
t v= fashions of pronunciation. Now wken at an examination a 
exrdidate reads Sa'di, ۱ ‘Attar, Firdawsi, Nizàmi, Rimi, Hafiz or 
Jimi, after the Indian fashion and his examiner happens to be 
a gentleman who regards the.Persian fashion alone to be the 
correct one, and she Indian to be faulty, he will naturally 
judge the reading of the candidate as ‘bad,’ ‘Indian,’ ‘ un- 
Persian, and give him less marks than otherwise, even if the 
cacdidate’s reading in a certain sense be quite correct. On 
tae other hand, if an Indian candidate were to read @& ani, 
Sarkhush, Nashát ete, after the Persian fashion, and the 


۰ 


E 
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examiner were a gentleman believing the Indian fashion alone’, 


bo be the correct one, Fe woulde naturally regard the candi- 
date’s reading a blind imitation of the. foreign mode and be 
unnecessarily prejudiced against him, Ib is therefore practically 
useful both to the teacher and the taught to ascertain which 
of the two ways is the proper one, «nd accordingly proceed 
with his work- But as far as J have been able to enquire, 
very litsle attention seems to have been paid to a scientific 
study of this quéstion. No clear idews on this subject are 
generally held. The protiem viz. a critical study and exposition 
of all the differences of pronunciation, is again too vast to be 
conveniently compressed within the soaee of a short paper 
like this, I intend, therefore, to confine myself to the con- 
sideration of a very smal part of it, viz, the pronunciation 
of a single letter of the alphabet, the Ya or, more strictly 
speaking of the two varisbies of it, to confine pr "self to the 
pronunciation of only one of them, nanely the Yire-Majhil, 
or the Unknown Ya. ۱ S | 

Aecorcingly this paper is divided into two parts: Part Mig 
mainly argumentative, in which an attempt is made to show the 
real valu of the so-called -ndian pronunciation of the Unknown 
Ya; in Part II its nature œ explained and its several varieties 
are considered at some length, Finally a list is given of words 
(with illustrations taken fiom standard authors) which contain 
the Yà-é-Majhül and which generally occar in the classical litera- 
ture of Muslim Persia and Muslim India. l 

If some of the conelusiors drawn in tkis paper are accepted, 
they would no doubt terd to a revolutionary change in the 
generally accepted views o3 the orthoëpy of a certain class of 
Persian words. ‘They ought to show that the way in which the 
modern Persian reads ceroain words oecuring in the works of 
classical poets like Firdawsz Anwari, Sana, Rimi, Nizdimi, Sadi, or 
even Hafiz, is quite wrong, and that the r.ght way of pronouncing 
them is the so-called Indnn, which is unjustly condemned as 
‘corrupt,’ ‘vicious, and ‘erroneous,’ 
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I have been observing since a long time that amongst our 
Fersian scholars who are engaged in studying and teaching 
Hlassical Persign for academic purposes, in Bombay and other 
Jancipal towns in the Presidency, there prevails a good deal of 
misunderstanding as regards the pronunciation of those Persian 
sords in which the Ya-e-Majhil occurs ‘There are two ways in 
vaich these words are generally pronounced: the one is called 
se Persian or the Mughal way and the other, the Indian way; 
33. شیر‎ (Lion) which has the Ya-é-Majhil in it, is pronounced 
3ए the Persian like ‘Sheer’ rhyming with Teer (arrow), while 
. 78 Indian pronounces it like the English word ‘Share.’ The 

"mer is coramonly regarded as the only correct pronunciation, 
ird the latter-is generally condemned as quite wrong. It is even’ 
»elieved that the latter is purely an invention of Indian Muslims 
modelled after their Urdu pronunciation, and that it is positively 
3m-Persian. Persians, several Indians (including Parsees,. Hiudus 
acd Muslims) and even Huropeans* seem to share bhis 
Tew. 

Consequently wrong ideas have crept into the minds of our 
students as well as teachers and and an attempt is made in this part 
;z prove (1) that the so called Indian pronunciation is not at all 
Indian, in the sense that ii is peculiar to and an invention of. 
[udian Muslims; (2) that it is purely anc properly Persian ; (8) 
Tab 16 existed in Persia for centuries befcre it came to be learnt 
3r the Indian Muslims; (4) that under certain circumstances it 
ig not at all ‘corrupt’ and ‘vicious’ but scientifically more correct ; 


*For example Prof. Browne in his widely-read work “ À Year amongst the 
Fersians” obsarves (P.14) “I had originally acquired from my Indian 
?r ends the erroneous and unlovely pronunciations current in India, which I 
acw abandoned with all possible speed” “I -rention this ebiefly because 
uris word (the Persian for Lion ‘Shir’) misgronounced Sher (like English 
Share) is applied in India to the tiger, which animal is properly termed 
ztabr’ in Persia;” (p. 91;) “he spoke Persian after the corrupt and vicious 
fashion prevalent in India," (p. 440.) 
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and (5) that the modera Persian pronunciation seems 1n a certain 
‘sense as degenerate as t is foreign 40 Persia. | 

To prove this I shall rescrt to four arguments, and to secure 
fairness, avoid all evidence that can be gathered from works of 
Indian scholars; and summon only such as I have hitherto been 
able to collect from werks of genuine and standard Persian 
writers only. | 

At the very outset I wisl it to be clearly understood that I do 
not for à moment wish to condemn modern Persian pronuncia- 
tion, on the contrary I 2ntertain every respect and love for it. 
Tn studying and teaching modern Persian, if no attempt is made 
to differenciate betweer the pronunciation of the Yà-e-ma'rüf and 
that of the Ya-é-Majhal I co not think it would be quite wrong 
for ( العام فصیم‎ lale ) because the present spoken idiom and the 
written language both seer to ignore it.” But it would be & 
. serious error, if, judging from the" present condition, oe were to 
conclude that in 0188310.) Eersian also no such distinction was 
observed .or that it d:d mot exist in Persia at all. One may 
allow the neglect of the difference between -the pronunciation of 
the two Ya’s, if it bea question of the language of the Safawid or the 
Qajar periods, but to immgire and to teach that Rüdaki, Firdawsi 
Sanai, Anwari Khaqarı, Ru ni, Nizamî, Sa‘di, or Hafiz pronounced 
نشیب‎ and 33, 2३१६ 10 -३ شکیب , ر‎ and شیر رنصیب‎ (lion) and 
شیر‎ (milk) نیل‎ and ار دسل‎ ou» and ०2 etc, alike, without 
observing the difference between the pronunciation of the Majhül 
and Marif, is in my humble opinion not only wrong, but 
historically and philologicaly a blunder. 


AEGUMENT 1. 


To begin with let me first of all draw your attention to the 
significance of the tern: Y£-6-Majhül itself: We often find it 
stated in Persian lexicors ard grammatical works, that there are 
two kinds of Yà in Persian, iamely, the Ma‘rifand the Majhül. 
The Ma'rüf or knowr Yi is the Ya which occurs in such words 


® 


— 
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(LS), S, شیر‎ ; (milk) پیل دید‎ ets., while the Majhul or 
the Unknown Ya occurs in sech words as شیر , 35 ر خویش‎ (lion), - 
hw . ९00. l 
Here let us ask ourselves a question: why, when and by whom 
were the two ४७१७ called. the Known and the Unknown? In 
answer to this question it may be stated that they were called 
‘known’ or ‘unknown’ according as tte sound happened to be 
known or unknown, not to the Persians but to the Arabs. The 
two sounds were judged by the Arab ear and named accordingly. 
Lhis is not peculiar to the case of the two Yàs only. We find 
o;her parallel cases in Persian.Grammar, wherein sounds of letters 
o> relations of words, have been considered from Arabic point of 
ew, and named in accordance with baeir comformity or non- 
conformity with established rules of Arabie Grammar.’ We have 
ده‎ exactly parallel case of Waw-é-Ma‘rif and Waw-é-Majhil. 
| nother instance is found in the so-called Izaifat-e-Maqlabi or 


۳ Izàfat. It is called ‘inverted’ because in it the. 


- * and the ay) مضای‎ are found pleced not in their usual’ (i.e. 
rabic) order of sequence but in an unusual one. If the csLas 
modes the aJ) مضاف‎ as in Arabic, it is regarded as being in the- 
beer, but if it be preceded by the ay) عضاف‎ then it is in 
ke: 1.8۰, Inverted ( مولوب‎ ) order, e.g., العالم‎ slale or 
the proper order ; but sly ती) aby عالم‎ , ७३७० फा | 
Jo vip JU ete. and hundreds of others so 
wal to Persian, are in improper order and are 
verted.’ Several centuries ago Ibn-e- 
bDunya-ser " (tha name of the place where 
lin Isíahioi died) being a Persian 
۱ b Ser (the world's head); 
to place the consequent before 
۱ aeniteve case.” As a 
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Arabie Grammar: Indeed a scientific grammar of Persian is 
. still a. desideratum. ۱ 

It seems then quite fair bo argue that if these two disntinct 
sounds of Yà had not exis;ed in Persia in the days when the 
- Arabie characters came to be employed for writing Persian, there 
would not have arisen the necessity of naming them separately. 
Darmesteter, the famous French Orientalist justly remarks “At 
the time of nhe introduction of the Arab alphabet in Persia the 
dipthongs ê and ô were stil very distinct from 1 and û. Since 
the Arabs did not posses tae sounds 6 and ô, they employed te 
represent them that sign of the vowels which approached them 
. most, 1, 1: و وی‎ 

It follows then thas the Majhil sound of the Ya was not un- 
familiar or unknown to the Persians, but if was unfamiliar -or 
unknown to the Arabs; thet 16 did exist in Persia ‘at least at the 
time of the Arab conquesi; that therefore ib is not peculiarly 
‘Indian ; and that if it is lost in modern Persian it is "च्य go f 
Persian people have fallen way from the usage of their anc 


LRGUMENT 2, 


Considering the question historically and philological 
finds that in the period im nediately preceding the Arab, 
2. e. in Sasáuian times, the two sounds did exist in ! 
though one and the same sign was used to rep, 
them. But we must not forget that it is a pd 
Pahlavi alphabet that one and the same alphabg 
to represent several souncs, e.g. the symbalg 
sound of N, also stands for V, U:, (in th 


words) and. U, O, E, L; tLe letter ia 
Y, É, as well. Going further bad 

the Avesta language the troy 

not only distinct and 


1 
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० 
of the first syllable is Ya-e-Majhul, which means that ‘in more 
ancient times it was pronqunced Berun (or Bayroon). This 
statemenb rests on the authority of the Persian lexicographers, 
That the name was pronounced in this way in Central Asia 
atout the author's time, we learn from an indisputable statement 
regarding our author from the pen of Sam‘ani, a philologist 
ard biographer of high repute, who wrote only one hundred years 
after the author's death." 

Referring to this passage the indefatiguable editor of the 
Chahar Magāla, Mirzà Mohammad Qazwini in his valuable notes 
azpended at the end of the book says :— | 
"T P lej کلمه در‎ wr |. Coe) Jys sly ون‎ rh M و چون‎ 
کی‎ als | BARD و‎ UE بعنی‎ ] So iJ १४” sly اقذضاعی‎ as 399 ن‎ loys 
५ c سفئو‎ (७७ ساکنه ما‎ olo ense] عربی اشده (شیاء‎ Bil شده و " در‎ 

i « mS) ७७) le sb e ورون‎ 1) ball ا‎ m مصنفیی‎ 
Fue Sam'&ni's remark viz. | 
| ete. sty) و سكو‎ syed) sly) € الثیر ون‎ 
«Wald the Mirza’s explanatior that the Ya é-Majhül 
Cogo | ced with a کسر مشبعه‎ will hold good only if the apsis 
S v 32 jd after the manner of the Indians; I mean the کسره‎ 
Y "s 4 Words as pe (better); otherwise it would be Ya-6-Ma‘raf 
Uther authorities differ from the Mirza and I think they are 
gaite right. Shamns-é-Qays in his invaluable Mu jam says :— 
کس‎ LSU مشبعه‎ - Male 5 ki aol if ५9 + ما قدل‎ iy, 
el. FRA دير و بر یر و دعلا‎ ps Sita se . assis. نیل‎ 
1 مول‎ Jy ر‎ dale Ends معرو ف و‎ yee مشدعه ر(‎ Bye jo لب‎ pale 
(05) (خوانده‎ 

Sipahr says بای معروف یعنی باشباع # شود»:‎ वी 

If an objection is raised here that Dr. Sachau’s remark and 
Sam'ànis statement only prove that the Y&-6-Majhül was diffe- 
rently pronounced from the Yà-é-Ma'rüf, only in Central Asia, but 
not in Persia proper, it would in my humble opinion practically 
amount to nothing. In those days Central Asiatic towns like 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Khiva or Khwarszm ete., and Afghan towng 
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like Ghazni, Herat, Ghor esc, were centres of Muslim Persian learn- 
ings and the Khorasan of ۵2۵: ۵ dayg was nore wide than tts modern 
namesake. Persian 0960 7 was born no; in modern Persia but in 
central Asia. Rudaki, D: पाया, Firdausi, ‘Unguri, Farrukhi, Rami 
and hundreds of other eon:eriporary poets wrote ahd lived not in 
modern Persia bub in Certeral Asia o7 Afghanistan. In these 
regions the differenes between the Majh3l and tht Ma'ruf sound is 
still observed, and it is from these regiors that Persian first came 
to.India with the irvaders It found suitable patronage here and 
produced masters of Pers an poetry like الفرج رونی‎ y), 


GAS whose works have been accepted‏ ۰ , خسر و , مسعو D‏ سعد سلماري: 
as models by later poets >f Persia, Tae socalled Indian pron-‏ 
unciation then is nota Molen creation of Indian Mus ims, but‏ 
is the same as what existel rnd still exists in Afghanistan and‏ 
Central Asia, the home of post-Islamic Parsinn. ^‏ 
If then the Persian Class cad poets pronounced the P?‏ 

containing the Ya-é-Majlil differently from those c 

the Ma'rüf one, is it nob scientifically spenking corree*. to T 
them and read their work: jist as they read them, (7 vse,,, u 
wrong to enforce upon them s pronunciation to whit i i 
strangers ? Similarly shouid it, not be considered jJ 

wrong to print the works cf Firdausi o^ any class ¢ 
modernized spelling. and ere not, therefore, all tusa cu. 
whether brought ouzin Perea, Europe cr India scientifically in- 
correct from this point of vew ? 

Now let us turn to anotie> part of th» question viz. how long 

did the Persian writers contine to observe this difference ? 

` It seems to me that at least up to the leath of Hafiz it was 
carefully observed and thet later on i; began to neglected 
more generally ‘in the SaZawid period, until at last in the 
Qajar period, it appears: bo have entirely venished. In the Diwan 
e-Háfiz, (XIV Cent. A.D.) I fird that there are 25 ghazals having 
the Yà-é-Majhül rhyme, and about 70 having the ۲2-۵۰ 
and in none of these ghazals dc I find a sir gle instance in which a 
Y&-é-Majhül word is made 50 rhyme with a Ya-é-Ma‘rif one, - Is 


tus 
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tkis not a significant fact? If it is, what does it signify? Tc 
me mind, it clearly shows thaoet least upto the days of Hafiz the 
actixbure did not take place, and that therefore it must have 
cccurcenced later, The admixture is clearly found in the days of 
L't5-Ali Beg, the author of the تشکده‎ j (XVIII Cent, A.D.) He 
himself has fallen into this error. He says :— | 

زرویش o‏ ر NERS x2))‏ - چو G per U‏ شی سرا زیر 

بود بر 555 ان از gy?‏ د دش از حور و دیوش از پری ४७‏ ۔ — 
فرو شند و خرند آنجا بمه چیز - دل جان بر و Bc! bg.)‏ 

| نشسته bela‏ زاندار x‏ دور - ره de]‏ شل )| )...43 p‏ 


f Oen lola un yS “p>‏ نام دل } ०4४००‏ ون 


دگرعی گفت 53 این nad‏ پاری - ०)?‏ انیکار دور از پارا 
every rhyme is a fautly rhyme. The author of‏ 3 
,Jg4m,commentsas follows im. = ;‏ 
aq‏ دانسبت که در | زیر Cong OTR‏ یابری...... و د 
۽ مور با دو ر و (مید بادید , آری با پاری قافیه 939 چه و او 
از BUJ) vi‏ که ول 59 Ja an‏ ی ۾ BU‏ نی l OR‏ 
(Lely pp. 92, 93)‏ 
He adduces further examples from lew , dy, peme anc‏ \ 
pers and points out their faulty rhymes‏ 
o these I may add a few more taken from ۱‏ 
whys) blaj di | ३१० , and e‏ فا نی , دیو ای P‏ شا 3 
amas by the poet laureate pase. jis which he wrote as &‏ 
cr zeal tribute to Sir Edward Grey in wh:eh be rhymes Grey,‏ 
سیم سعری (tas name of the famous statesman) with‏ 





gums Kis SU‏ پدف SEALS‏ تیر توایم 
n b‏ بش که ७६.७४ Lo‏ شه‌شیر pl?‏ 


> دل گرفمت جهانگیر‎ awe ---; Las} 
کرد و شمشیر تو‎ Ug گر بکشی حا‎ 


اي lady‏ شده از دست دل ي دس 
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99 ربد ^ و فو از ازل -Puls‏ 
2 یت ز |« را ای بت مس بشکستی - 
GEB‏ صن ساحله دل در خم زلف تو بز بخبر . 


Then using the asl 57 تعمیر‎ , ws, تسخیر‎ - he says 
- مر یسح دل 1 1376 چ گسارد ساغر‎ 
شمشیر‎ OS بر قیست_جمانسوز چو بر‎ 
E db miis qii = LP sl E پر جا‎ 
زير شود شیر‎ ue بر جا © بو فیرش‎ 
lle ز بس یمس شده‎ NOE ule در‎ 
سیر‎ MBA (سوده چرد ]4 در‎ 





d - :س مگو موک (سمت بی او زدگانی‎ Ly 
| مرا تی‎ Sy ] (ست‎ sb که این‎ 
dad سا‎ Us UC E 
.- توزنالی مجو تا می توفی.‎ 
- doh as p دلبند‎ da کلشن‎ ail در‎ 
- à Ub lei] o گلچید‎ 5? | 
-ile روی نکوی تر‎ Bed slag] 
تراز ۱ آنی‎ Eel نیکو‎ 
- ت باشد سر گفثار‎ Slog) و آنر( که در‎ 
۱ برعضولبی باید و بر موی ز با نی‎ 
"۰ ملک (لشعر ء بهار:سسوعی لندں کف رای یاک نسیم سحری‎ 
ب سر اد :رف "ری‎ Ki سل از ^ در‎ 
* Jue پر و رده‎ P ی حردمند و زیری‎ if 
و وزیرېنری‎ NO تو دستور‎ ge 
3 ok = * * = 


و ४22)‏ رای لو SLs‏ !دران * 
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Sipahr who wrote his Baráhin-ul-'Ajam about 70° years ago, 
asx= his cotemporaries whose igncrance in shese matters he dep- 
lo رده‎ that they should not m.x tp in rhyme the Yà-é-Majhül 
w th the Ya-e--Maruf. Says he :— ۱ | 

SES )3 | لب‎ "n 68333 Use T- Gb 1) معروف‎ als که‎ ced] Sb 

p. 29). 

-lis opinion is’ further encorsed by a later writer, who wrote 
or. y 8 years ago viz, Prince Najaf Qulî Mirza, author of Durra- 
e Hajafi,a very useful and aancy manual of Persian prosody 
razme and figures of speech. He says:— 
مج‎ vl sly با شیر دنله که‎ en] وف‎ yan m sl. ردنی که‎ PES ps? 

(p.88) کرد“‎ ०२७ ४४७ (ست‎ 

Even in modern times inspite of the general assertion that the 
Maijhül sound has antirely disappeared from Persia, do we not 
Lear the the Persians prononzing بل‎ and ارت‎ with a clear Majhü 
e-und ? 

sursher it may be remembered that there are certain Persian 
xs which the lexicograpkers 5611 us, dier in meaning accord- 
„TÆ as they are pronounced withe Ma'rüf cr & Majhül sound :—eg 


Maruf Majhiul 
شیر‎ .. Milk sis Lion 
سیر‎ «» Garlic ps Satisfied 
si ... Musical Note ... Low 

a Poison 2d ` More 
le. ai Wound 


inf2!loving conclusions Vte., 
Hafiz carefully dis- 


bp reading 
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Now let me turn io tae fourthe Arg_ment, which is nothing 
else, but the consensas cf opinion of genuine Persian writers on 
the point. I will simply quote their pinion. leaving them to 
speak for themselves : 


Shams-e-Qays whc completed his ७7१ * at Shiraz about 
680 A. H. (1232.88) und»r the patronaze of the Atabegs under 
‘whom flourished Shar kh Sa‘di, says: (pp 225-27.) 


PAM 


als رسی 39 & لول مشبع؛ و و‎ D uz) «ضمه ما قبل و( و در‎ 
l مشبعه‎ | 6 TS 4 A Qe» V dJ وگو‎ Ò FS ھمچلیں کسوة مرا قبل‎ 4 
srpoane ४ يذه جناتی کسر‎ gr 23 Jy کسر‎ SUS 
اند‎ Bdge is 3 p y مر‎ ! J مرن زوم‎ bana) — شعر ] 5 سذعر‎ Y Us hae 
bya CU ume med و‎ Soe” را “رفوع‎ We ۾ مرک بضمة‎ 
(p 9951 € » ee ر‎ -— | ) aisle JS معر وف و‎ gu ] ) ICI 


iy )? dac معروف و عکسور‎ op حال میا‎ € C 
اصلی (ست و‎ Se کرد از پر ]48 ياء در سکسور‎ dU CR 
wxm ७२ در مکسور مجمول کوثی منقلب است از (لف و از‎ 
un] KR انوری‎ Sis عربی )52 )0 توا کد‎ alae lal با‎ Jy] 
७३४ ده ریزه دوقص کی وک خود‎ Odd 
درب مقام سوس و دزی سای فریب‎ 


* The value and import: nce 27 this book can 
following remark of the editor of the tert 
in his Preface to the Gibb 3९0८011. 


“This rare and preda prece 


three manusc 
and one 
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d ] خلق‎ j X دس‎ le e J کس‎ >) } M J 3» } جر‎ 


है 


we Jo و و ر‎ AA wie b ۳ T" 3 pM 3 uev 5 کل صي بر‎ 
ملوک 9- سستا‎ (Send Ls ] g) » P 3 Í RN بل‎ ales 3 پکسر‎ bog Or } 


“HW د ری‎ eo] جلباب در و‎ ule) 


" Sipahr" mustawfi, the femous authcr of ssh) pul wrote his 
Sls ی‎ ewe uly? in 1268 A.B. 2,2. about 70 years ago, 


lue of this work can be judged from जार circumstances under - 

it was composed. Nasiruadin Shah Qajar, wishing ० 

_tate the fallen and sunken condition of Persian poetry in 

days, one day sent for hs minister خنی‎ 3] Jj مر‎ and after ex- 

sessing his appreciation of his services to the State, said to 

im سس‎ 

” (پنک شعر فارسی Bd‏ دری از درجة خویش ساقط (ست و شعای 

ay)‏ زمان را ]3 متقد میں محلی هابط ‏ زیرا که چوں ES‏ چنگیز ځار 

پالاگرفت و سلطذت مغول در لیراں استپلایافنت n.‏ و شریف را 


I feel greet pleasure in observing that the succesful publication of this 
rr» and precious work was to a great extent due to the disinterested 
fererosity displayed in the spimt of a true arc liberal scholar by our worthy 
cheirman, Mr. Salahuddin, whe granted the requests of the trustees of the 
Gihb Memorial Series, and placed at their service, the valuable Ms. of the 
Suck preserved in tne Oriental Library of his worthy father at Bankipore. 
- s.ncerely hope that he will no grudge the same generous and sympathetic 
ومد‎ to his Indian brothersn woo are engaged in Coing research work here, 

n-India, in Persian and Arabic languages and litezatures:;— 


دیص روح القدس | با زسدد XU‏ ي دیگرا ن نیز gil BIS‏ 
٠‏ مستصا Sve‏ د | ۱ 
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0 g ۳ AJo J 9 هر ۳۳ در‎ jr? } y دالی‎ $ ise و‎ 3 oy) ह b 
و چناں نزدبی .ایشا معر وف‎ athe ०९, ०) شعر و قو(عد قافیه که شعرا بر‎ 
d^) شش رم‎ alos L نظم چم‎ 3 usd U 8 ] چا ن‎ $5 b دیگر‎ Y 53> 
جرم‎ 3 usman Y ہی‎ ] >= ८) J | ډو ف هیچکس‎ ७ 89 نادند - إلسذة‎ l 
. کرد‎ oly فصتا (ستنباط‎ as j دقایق و لطایفب‎ I نظر فرساید که با ستقرا‎ 
a) o Us ujao در‎ Te X 3 uaa: و قانو‎ Ogos P Oda 3 Ju 79 

* & زماززن‎ m ۳ " Lotus j } Le 3 شعر | ی رگ‎ 


Thereupon the min ster sent for Sipakr and entrusted t] 
to him which resulted in the production of the Barahti 
author says ( pp. 28-59-89) 


t 


گسیضت ७२)‏ واو و یا بردو نوم بود یا معر رف بود dag‏ باشباع دمام گفته 
شود چو 2 واو و بای پو رو پدر که با واو COLL अ)‏ عرب نیز روی آورند 
مر : 8 ۰ 
We -‏ پور را با سرور و پیر بر با سر یر ७४‏ ورد و یا این واو و یا Jase‏ 
بود چون واو شور و بای شیر درنده « " پس بایں «نست که واو و FY‏ 
«معروف را با واو و یای »جیول قافیه نثران آوره و بالفاظ عرب که 
lo dis] aa‏ خواننه yl‏ حالت یی oS Jon Soe‏ 
lite‏ راب را چون رکیب خوانند بانشیب که نایا ی Sone‏ بود قافیه 
آورند لکن با ab.‏ قافیه کرد lbi‏ بود چنانکه (نشاء al)‏ 
در باب dif dle)‏ خراہدشد و شعر ی poi‏ جمیعا رعایت 
७४) ४०५०‏ و مول £ معر Lb cos.‏ ور ده od}‏ و باید دس ७‏ بعضی 
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० 
Lady y? و واه‎ T MN و در بعسی از‎ o3] Sree و ولو‎ lo ails 34 
ن‎ ISI چه بسیار کسان که چرں یں قو اعدش اقا فی از برای‎ 
عثل شیر که چس‎ vile جرل بافی‎ Gly و‎ whi و در‎ wis Joy bill قبیل‎ 
بمعنی درنده بود بیای مجپول است و چون بمعفی شیر خوردلی دود‎ 
تنل‎ ७५७० بت سعی‎ le بپای عر وفست مولوعی معنیی در مج لاث یا ی‎ 
که‎ ss] کرده‎ wy دنست که دریں اشعار نیز ر‎ oo نموده و یی‎ 
iy در‎ ob sa - hyve ر( قباس از خود‎ WSR فرموده ٭ شعر کر‎ 
نو پسند‎ Lg ر( چوں شیر خور‎ WSO در نوسنر شیر‎ às) ox شهر‎ Re 
g^ پس‎ QUE نه در‎ os چنیں بود زیر( ته در تکلم ثفاوت‎ AN) 


خو رد نی که با باء spre‏ ف | [ee‏ با ne‏ فافیه نمود: , درد تحر 


ی 
است کادم می خورد * 0 419 شیری ३५‏ صوله است pl JU‏ در جا ی 
ls IL‏ عل Tu ) Ə ०१२‏ ی بمنز له Jsem‏ 5 34513 شیر uj. 3 ०५२२‏ 


باپری بسیار ASUS une]‏ شم pë w) js)‏ چون از او Us‏ و id‏ 
کشت MoS}‏ همه ue‏ از لو کش )51 bul‏ مر का‏ 
> چون 32 PI‏ ی आ.‏ 
بسپار s‏ چون زیر و زریز و سیر ء زور 5215 होश‏ که در و 
معالی بیای مجم‌ولند 4 در پارة celo‏ معر وف عخاص | १‏ ملخص | wi‏ 
ळा‏ 11 متقدعیی d WU] OS 655 (५ 1) td 3 j^ 3 Jya‏ 
و cdl duals‏ که ( 3 که در کلمات dlae‏ بود jb‏ 39( خوانند y‏ 


با پای Qum‏ عجمی انباز بود و قافیه شود و یراد انا با پا ۳ 
”عرو در Ve ०५) (bla‏ تلد 5 Xa‏ لا weer hI‏ و در لب &sls‏ بلعو ا 
اما با طبیب و حبیب روانبود و ro) yip‏ با شمشیر og)‏ وا 
yu)‏ نشاید و حجیز با کر ॐ‏ روا بود pr bbe}‏ فافیه نشرد و CAMS]‏ 
od de ost‏ و با نیل نشاید واحدی از شعرری منقدم کامات 
JU‏ رز با پای agb Cig pre‏ نیا و رده( EE 9j‏ 
"y"‏ ور b‏ بود چو LES‏ م داب | لاه له oily‏ | وا نیز بذر قیق es‏ 
go?‏ علب و (UM pad aS ae‏ خو ) اند دس lj‏ شیب و lc)‏ 
5 سيل 9 خدل ئه در [A 5 bbe, dA pex d i]‏ ی SIS denare‏ 2 
Uy o]‏ و بیل که ہا یا ی مجمول (ست ABU‏ سا )03 “ 
Then he quotes from yy] the lines given above viz,‏ 
४23). ete. and remarks :—‏ نار wil‏ 


> 
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९”‏ دانست که... ...سرا زیر باگر هگیر و هری با پری و زیب با ترتیب و 
واو و بای بریک ازیں الفاظ که اول دکر شد مجمول اند و انی معروف* 
jose‏ - سجاب - Then he quotes trom wale - alw‏ 

v aj}, and observes :—‏ عاش (صفاذ 

» بای pA ur ७-3, veu 3 awe Man‏ وف 4 Umad‏ بای ز wa‏ 
yee rh 3‏ 3 وس بای j‏ اسمن 9 | تست by ) “> b 5 Soar‏ جود 
سباگفنار slay)‏ کردار سایر آشکار است و در کلام ہر یک ०१8)‏ سس از بسیار که 
uve‏ در ols)‏ غاطات oe‏ کنند که (سثال ای $33.23 ५४०) 339 तत) eife‏ 
3 که در وده agis leo‏ دیار[ست (50१० JO‏ ر( - تمو 44 BE aM ७४४‏ 

M d lin و‎ Ah دال‎ ) ) v pw و‎ USNS دنیی و‎ hagl TT 

pig AS‏ ننگرند که کسذ 


"E 5333 soa} در بری‎ aise af 55 


ي د ی 

y? 3 v 5 v Aes E Lo) G Sj ca Or i ۳ l 3‏ دی 

E‏ | مه با sl By Saree cel‏ ر آنچه عربی است از قبیل 
La) ys‏ الف SHIRL‏ در فو alel v. b v‏ نموده LLL‏ 
Jy‏ فافیه سازنن » 


Rizà Quli Hedayat, the celebrated author of the Majma'ul 
Fusah&, in his ی‎ 20 os) 5] osu) under the word شیر‎ SAyS:— 


”شیر Sg)‏ مکسور ویای مجہول معروفسی و برج اسد را نیز 
کې یف v Wo LIP‏ شیر (ست که mue‏ ند و با ین معلی با پای . 
> وفست نه مجهول و اسفادای شعر ای دو با رز با پکدیگر قافیه نمی 
کدی 5 dia 3 y‏ (ر ७४‏ مولوی گفته کار BES BG‏ تیاس از خود k Kk‏ 
کوچه ०५७‏ در نوشن شیر شیر ऋे‏ هست یک شیری که آدم می درد - 
و آي دگر شیری که آدم می خورد * 
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Prince Najaf Quli Mirzi vrote in 1911, only eight years ago, 
j ë treatise on Prosody, REyane and Figures of speech entitled 
ou 4 "n , mean to be ussd asa femt-oolk in Persian schools. 
=2 says (pp. Brand 88) :— 
=P که بیان واو و باء معروفب و‎ uo f£ *سابقا وعده‎ 
| معر وف )21 مجهو‎ op شعرا یعنی اسا‎ p | چون که‎ Z را بلما‎ 
آن معروف‎ su ملل شیر خو دنی که‎ ७ Jar واوش‎ 
وا‎ ० نبا ید گر‎ aG rw] Jys” " pw 3S دا شیر درنده‎ er] 


باء معر وف و dn9^‏ علامتی ندان که از یکدیگر gh‏ ان Os‏ کر 


یا را مینمایند - بل بعضی گویند باه مجرول بدا wile‏ که DS‏ 


واو و ۱ 
إلا AA LY‏ 


3 که (شمامی‎ ७38 Jo) Ua Babs یعنی در‎ २०३१ الف‎ dee] 
Pe باشی قافیه سیکنند:‎ sad (پلسی که مجپول را با کلمات عربی که اساله‎ . 
a -adjal حجاب (ست انوری باشکیب‎ EU] رر که‎ coma 
l از عی رخ در حجیب دارد‎ (३१27० تا‎ 
3519 نی دیده خواب :رد نی دل شکیب‎ 
SON ILUSION.” 


In view of the evidence derived from (1) the significance of the 
term Ya-é-Majhül itself; ६1) she Pahlavi and Avesta languages; 
(ii) the Works of -Post-islimic Persian poets; and (iv) the 
remarks of genuine end standard, Persian authors, I think iz is. 
justifiable to conclude (1) taat the Ya-é-Majhil sound is essentially | 
different from that of tae Yà-é-Ma'rüf; (2) that it isa genuine 
Persian sound, having exi:.ted .u Persis for centuries in pre-Isl&mic 
as well as post-Ial&inie times down to the end of the xiv certury 
A.D.; (3)that the so-cclled Indian prcnunciation is the proper 
° Persian classical pronuncsation, which was scrupulously observed 
by such great Persian posts as Rüdaxi, Firdausi, Sandi, Anwari, 
Kháqàni, Nizami, ‘Attir, Sa'dî, Hafiz, and their contempo- ° 
rajies; (4) that therefore im readirg their works (and generally . 
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speaking Persian literature upto the end of the xiv century A.D ) 
if the words containing it, are pronounced after the Indian 
(= proper classical Persian) manner, it shauld not be regarded as 
incorrect and condemned as ‘erroneous’, ‘corrupt, and ‘vicious’; 
but on the contrary it should be consdered as scientifically . 
more correct than the ma'rüf (or modern Persian, pronunciation) ; 
(5) that in reading Persian literature of the Safawid and subse- 
` quent periods, its neglect in favour of the Ma'rüf or the modern 
Persian sound, may be tolerated, althoxth thoughtful Perslan 7 
writers themselves (even of so late a date as 1911 A.D.) clearly 
show their disapproval thereof; (6) that a differenciation between 
the Majhül and the Ma'rüf sounds of the Tā commends itself for 
adoption, because it enables us to. grasp mare easily and quickly 
- the different senses of one and the same ward 


B PART IL | * 
I. The Nature of the Ya-eMajhal "e 
The difference between the Y&-é-Ma'rüf and the Y&-é-Majhül 
according to the author of the Anjumar Ari-é-Nisirl, is, that 
while in the former case its preceeding let;er is affected by a 
perfect Kasra خالص)‎ 5), in the latter is affected by an` 
imperfect Kasra; He says 
بای معر و ف‎ ७८४७ کسر خالص‎ (ob ماقبل‎ ies ) (گر ماقبلش‎ 
یای مجپول...... چون مافبلش کسر خالصن‎ ALi گویند و (گر خالص‎ 
باشد برای خطاب باشدد چون کردی و گفثی و برای نسبت بود چون‎ 
باه بپاری و خرا سانی ۰ ۰۰۰ وچوی ما قبلش کسر خالص نباشد برای ثاکیر‎ 
i * یک مرن‎ ly رفت‎ s]; عر د ی با ین‎ os Ri US oy ००७० 3) 
Philologieally speaking the view of Shans-é-Qays appears to 
be more correct. According to him the Yàin ws معرو‎ ) १८ - 
is ‘ original’ whereasin the J y^) مسکو‎ ib is an 'inversion ! of 
, Alif, and that is why it rhymes with Arabic words which undergo 
Imala. He says as quoted above:— 
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w کرد از‎ क حال مپان مکسور مجهول در قوانی جمع‎ d 
سي‎ (| bie سنت هو در مسکور مچېو ل‎ ( si) دا در مسکور عرو فا‎ 6! | 
* توا کرد‎ ol عربی‎ Hor با کلمات‎ Ii) جہت‎ ७२०1 از (لف و‎ 
The fact is that the Majhül sound represents the 86 of zend and 
tæ ê sound of Sanscrit, and as such, it is quite distinct and differ- 

& ; from the Ma'rüf sound, 


2. The Prinetoal Varieties of Yà-é-Majhül. 

As mentioned above, there are two Ya’s in Persian: the Y§-4- 
da‘rif and the, Yà-éó-Majhül. The former has six or seven 
"arieties :— 

(1). sol مخاطب‎ | eG— which indicabes second person singular 
g کردی‎ - à : | 

(2). |) ७८७ gb — which is the Yg of the verbal noun 
isrming abstract nouns, such as ei درویشی‎ eto. 

(مشک ریختش = ) مشک ریزی 5 ) Uf‏ ریختن = ) کلریزی 
warrior ;‏ جنگی which shows ‘agency , eg‏ پا ى فا على )8( 

(&. پای. مفعولی‎ “ The ۷2 of the object, expressing a thing 
taking effect, or the person being affeczed, by some act, as (४५४५ 
established by some authority ’, gis ‘cursed’; 

(8) پای نسبتی‎ of relation eg. بندی‎ Indian; فارسمی‎ : Persian ; 

(6). wl el which expresses “fitness” eg. LAM : de- 
serving of being killed’; 

(1). ee us which expresses (in Arabic) the pronoun of 


she first person singular as ce ر‎ my lord’; gS ४५७ eto. 

The Ya-é-Majhül also is of several kinds :— 

(1). (ستمراری‎ Us which shows “continued or repeated 
zetion, affixed to the preterite of verbs, to convey the idea of 
perpetuity or frequent occurence as poe] ز یه پرر و ز نزه ی‎ = 
* Zaid used to visit or kept visiting me daily." ; 

(2), يا تنکیر‎ which shows "any" or ‘an uncertain’ indivi- | 
dual eg. 25 سپپر‎ Bays :— 
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عير یی‎ Oy 
(8. coa, ust which shows a “pertain” individual eg 
l ul - ८४०॥* = So yr; 
- (4) pes cg when the عخاطب‎ is Cyl e.g. 
۱ چه بز رکا مردی بود.‎ 
(when the طب‎ lxv» is حاضر‎ ib would be و ف‎ js»); 
| (5). ززید‎ uel (क used for کلام‎ wd ز‎ eg. SN. 
"EE کرد‎ qx 
(b+ the. Ya which ccmes after gw eig. as 
Sa‘di says :— ۱ 
Np نرگس تا جہار‎ yom گل را نظر ہو د ی‎ fl 
زشرم رنگ رخسارش چونبلو فر در آبستی‎ 
(6). پلی تعجب‎ when the bla is غایب‎ (otherwise it would 
be (معروف‎ eg. e] فلان مرد بدی‎ l6. بت‎ oe day” | 
(7). Other varieties are pass پای‎ : jate b ete 1 
When a word followed by pO Usk , وحدت‎ eb , or پای تعظیم‎ 185. 
affected by (ضافت‎ or used is an adjective the بای مضای‎ and the 
 فوصوم‎ usb should be dropped. This it is wrong to say 
پردلی.‎ oye ibshould be either مردی پر دل‎ or .مره پردلی‎ 


3. A List of userul words containing the Ya-é-Majhil. 
There are many Persian words which contain the. Ya-é-Maj- 


hil. A few of them, which we generally come across in reading 
classical literature, are given below :— 


, بلى‎ and آری‎ are still pronounced by the Persians with a Majhül 
sound 
The following words are generally used 88 rhymes with Ima- 
lated Arabic words :-— 
` باری‎ used for Lasi). تقليل و‎ like wel) حال و‎ yy 


without‏ ی 


patch on a garment‏ 8 دربی 


۰ 
- d 
-— * a 
+ 
a 
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8 
ی‎ DOs nof; 


Ley stout è 
کسنی‎ succory ; انی‎ Manes, the name of tae Painter; 
Ls pe contention. P. used for نوی 00 _ ; زینت کلام‎ the Quran 


SMe as. ८;‏ همی ; Herat‏ هری 


-ustrabions :— |‏ 
> انوری :س ०‏ بسبزه بیار(ست دار ght‏ را 
V ys ye WF um) 43९1‏ ر 
حرا رت سضعامت با گران Sins by‏ 
Ó‏ لو E‏ 23 کو ھہا ی در بی را 
उजळ‏ دز و حل گوئی از طریق gly?‏ 
: با عتدال 152 دزد yta‏ مانی 2 
روا € U cy‏ سنیزه ر v‏ طبع 
خوا ص نیش J‏ رد "زا द‏ کسنی را 
phy‏ — سفر y‏ یک م ee).‏ عہد قر لی را 
j^‏ بعیلا ay‏ ینم جمال سلمی ;| 
(گرچه Yl‏ پیش qu?‏ دریں دعوی 
بر یشخند درو ں میبرند آری را 
ذاصر خسر و :سچه چیز ghe‏ یکر تر است در دنیی 
vb‏ نی, علکی نی ضیاع نی رمه نی 
نگاه کی # بدین حرفا چگونه خبر 
بجان ७०)‏ ,سند زبان عمر و همی 
مومت n RR‏ یکی که کار خویش uS‏ 
] کرت D (>r‏ سمت url‏ درثگر بای 
سییر :س स‏ چر | 7०४)‏ شود تیر wai j| unes] Maece‏ 
بتڍر E HS S‏ چون کلم که چاره نمی 
توان وی uS‏ [سان بجای در منشین 


cols‏ } ل دس yÉ‏ بجای پنشمتی 
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Words ending in ५० 
ee] : trouble; آر یی‎ : crooked; swt: round of a ladder ; ws, 
deceit ; زيب‎ elegans; شیب‎ ] pee declivity ; سیب‎ : apple ; شکب‎ : 
patience ; لیب‎ : ast ۵ 7 confounded ; :شیب‎ has “several 
shades of meaning: dsclivity; whip-lash end; wet ground made 
uneven by rain; hasty; arrow-whizz, etc. 
eX: bend; sisi: lov; declivity; cL fear ; وریب‎ Same as 
آ ریب‎ - E 

The Arabic words whieh are generally made to rhyme under” 
JU. with these Persian words are حساب - کناب‎ - ej. 
عتاب - حجاب‎ - lle - شعیب‎ etc. 

2 از‎ IR شور ی و‎ ym 
اننده و پا از رکیب‎ ७५) | Ur y 


۱ نظامی سب DEPP y^ wx?‏ .>( ?3 شکیت ~ ۴ 
شعر Vex S, P ) eu?‏ ی 3 بت = 
| سعد ی — رفلی و صد بزار دل دوست در رکیپ -۰ 


ای ye‏ ابل دل که توا ند ز تو شکیب 
In this ode Sa'di uses the following rhymes:—‏ 
زیب 7 سیب - دلفر بب - RS > दक‏ 
Words ending in e»‏ 
- چیست - )20( ey‏ - شنبلیت - With Ya é Mafrüf— cy‏ 


PTS - ز پست‎ - Quid کر‎ Vd y 810, 





With 16 é Majlül:— wae] - uyal - آ و یخت‎ - wad - 


(Jerusalem) $‏ دز (scattered) - uiam‏ 
(Ignoranoe)-‏ سویست - ERG ei = eS)‏ 
(stand) -‏ (یسی + نپسی zou (blow)-‏ 
فر ७०४)‏ - شکیشت -)200( sy‏ 
فردوسی :س گر سال کرداد بزار و دویست - 
là 5‏ کف یره در( جای ud‏ 
مولوی wid:‏ 210 از درم لقره د و پست - 
نک به بسته سخت بر १५५७‏ رد ی uem)‏ 


e 
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i bd ONT 3 Core 3 Ls J ] y y p ] ی‎ ki 
T" Fo es j بیس سل ور‎ >> 
همی‎ and نی‎ (negative) have Jy, ues end therefore when “४, 
cmed to ous me with eu] - e» «v. For the same reason 
jr med t | rhy tk 3] bs For th 
imalated Arabic words rhyme with then. 
t مرد رز عقل اسب‎ b ui بر‎ अ) 
; ge بہڈریں ٥ا & مرد را قوی (ست‎ 
E E . بر جماذات فضل آدسیان‎ 
TNT دو مقلی‎ iJ | wae e? 
७४०००] aS) १० هر‎ do 3 Lg) 
“rd ending in c 





| ied 5-619 5 क E ity e l हुए - زیم - لیم‎ 
۱ (४ )= معنت‎ $ €" ) 
Majhūl — gh readiness; desire gu (ivy) - 
e ) e? E ( plough share ) 
e ( order ) e ( distracted ) e (a fort in 
Seistan) 
en s ما وأ سأ‎ }s} سو‎ e» AY yi hj 3 تما نیم‎ — i cee 5 ۵ p 
m Sr لو‎ ly 0 ده دی‎ - gd | چر(علست مر لیر د سب ر‎ 
eu چون } اف ؟ >>> نیارد‎ - en e Ue a3] ri 16६6 Us — V ر‎ 
Fords ending in ७ (८०) ۱ 
Mafvüfi— aga مروررید - شنبلید - کلید '۔‎ - das - گزید‎ - 
رسد‎ + OAS - شنیں‎ - ape, ete ۱ 
Majhül:i— siden - dt - سپید - نویه - جاوید‎ - 
۱ ° Io Op = کویی - خور شین‎ (Cauldron) - op 
(bright) - Imperatives ike oy sity - oif ete. 
८५ ह. d ۳ ~ Oi. J رد‎ a ES J Ca dA دو ی مسب‎ p 
| | Opies کسستند ریو زی با‎ 
5500 7 0७ بایر( نیاں گشت بیدار‎ 
 دیپسوید که من کردم آہگت‎ 


< 
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مو لوی :سای yl el]‏ سوی loge‏ و 
X‏ شرنشه دید جو داسمت | ७३०‏ 
پیم افر )1 بخواری منگر ید - 
که سلمان مرد نش با A] ७८‏ 


Words ending in ر‎ 





(garlic ) -‏ سیر - ) (Milk‏ شیر - हल - af‏ - تیر - پیر Ma'rüf:—‏ 
(groedy) yy) (day before yesterday). —‏ [ زیرت: ۸/20 
- کویر - شمشیر - دير - زیر - HO‏ 
(satiated; also the weight or measure)-‏ سیر 
(lon)- „a (dominant).‏ شیر 
فردوسی :س پری و پلنگ (نجمی کردو شیر -. 
, ز در ندگان گرف و بر دلیر 
| سعد ی :س ملک را بود بر عدو دست چیر - کک 
| چو لشکر دل آسوده 2 شند و سیر 
Words ending in j‏ 


| - نیز - مویز - کنیز - pas‏ ۰ پشیز x Ro‏ خرخیز - Maruf णी‏ 
yh? ye‏ 
Majhül:— y pl (a bath vessel; drain; privy, etc.)‏ 
LE‏ بر CRBS‏ 
35 - (سپریز - رسنا خیز - بیز - خیز - 
فردوسی :سید j‏ خیم ذر مود e? U‏ نیز - 
ws o F<‏ سره ر( y» J y F‏ 
پر en‏ از جا pas‏ را 
نن و جاں بیا راست آ ویز را 
" نظامی :ساز y]‏ شد نام १०) yl‏ پرویز- 
- که بودی بر همه १२१2५० lUo‏ 
انو ری :کی برد Se jue ७४‏ زای 
همه از FOG‏ فرو ०३१०‏ 
تا چه پر و یز نست )5 ک १102‏ 
بر جا آتش oed‏ 
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سعد ی RT‏ ی در (تصای تبر یز بود = 

+) لو‎ y شب‎ 3) loo 3} همو|‎ as 
" راد مشکییز‎ | al روح ی‎ ७० 94) — Las) 

شاہں १ fio J 5 pl n c 3 ७१%‏ 64 
«V $‏ سین DU Lr AMO‏ بیت e?‏ کو "v‏ 
خو شتر بو د عر وس 3239 uf‏ بی 3e‏ 
vA y‏ تو دسے بدارم زئیغ نیز 
لیکن 02 ست خويشتنم کش که shal‏ | ند - 
از دءستا j) १ hess‏ دشمنا y‏ 


FS) کشت‎ ۱ ०४ مدعی‎ ye 


P ti 


فر دا که سر ز خا س بر آرم jf‏ تز( - 
er‏ 1)5 عتم بول روز ر سنضز 
lof ec G ۲‏ را den‏ با ميا ما 3 w^‏ - 
v^‏ رو در لو bof «८‏ کس ر وی در See‏ 
سعد ی (०२‏ عش تو در پا می Mle ७४)‏ - 
pant aS $9 ns LS Oh‏ شو ۵ گر > , 
۱ . سرت oly od‏ آبر و RRS‏ 


* 


Words ending ) 





Majhül;— % ) (desire) - 43, ( special } - 
Words ending in , p | 


+ فر نگیس - d‏ جیس - سائیس - با درپس Marif ण‏ 
AS) - ete,‏ =( ریس - ( اسپ 898( سپس 

لیس - دیس - (८ ७०२४‏ شو یس = youd‏ ۈس Maghül:—‏ 
) مبا لغة د ر معامله =( مکیس ) یرک =) (ر 


(Qus 
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हट‏ دز Aa es y Ae Je‏ 5 لزید 


Words ending in j ۱ 
Ma raf = اویش‎ - Ue à or پس ~ کو‎ j ( beard ) ete 
بیش‎ ( peison ) - ete ier 


A. 


Majhül سب‎ eo] (fire) - کیش‎ (law; religion) - فردیش‎ (quar: 


(wou 1‏ ریش - ببش - بیش - خویش - QUAM‏ 
خلال dado (s‏ فریش - (کد با نوخ ) خدیش - نیش 
e‏ در ویش 
jl‏ ری :ت ای تو S‏ ز تو بسیط زمین 
و زنظیر تو les]‏ درویش 
Ae‏ رفتست ४)‏ نه در زنبور 
cm o |‏ لو س کی At aM d‏ نیس 
جاں لو داد؛ he‏ ای را 
فرق نا کر ده( هل مذهب و کیش 
که به HE‏ آں رسد که بخویش 
oU‏ بش ای بمعجز e»‏ 5 " 
مریمی از هزار عبسی بیش 
G‏ نگوئی l‏ 
مختصر نیست چون ثوئی CPB‏ 
ye LSS Us p O aan‏ ىەن 


ene] ASV سعر‎ a$ 


Words ending in & 





. Maja: jj] - (hostility) - ستيغ & - [میغ‎ - 
eu? C - e ( aias ) c j ( E ys ) 


فر دونی -- زگرد سرا ران پوابست 8m‏ 000,00 
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Wards ending in |f and f£ कः |‏ 
WU -‏ - وا >~ -Mu'rüf sm uc 3 G . sibs ۱ C है iy o-‏ 
- کیک - QM‏ - سیک - cA cj‏ 
LEE‏ ) زیم =( زیگ 
UN |‏ ی :س چور, تعلبی ७४४‏ سلام ies‏ 
 _‏ ازبد ونیک تو شود بد و نیک | 
مو لوی :س تو قیاس ازخویش می (४.‏ و لیک i‏ 
سعدی i‏ غم و شاد عانی अ‏ و لیک . 
Joe Lele‏ مانن 5 نام Sy‏ 
[یضا :س فرو برده سر ۴ روانی بدیگ 
چو J‏ .7 55 3 مان 8 نش p»‏ یگ 3 


fords ending in |] 
Horif — Sse} - شلیل‎ -daij - نیل - پیل ١١٥٤٤د کیل‎ 
Majhül:— Jy - yoy) - گیل‎ - ete. 
i9) 3.00 Al Ma ۳ og 
US Gua یدامن بش مید تا‎ ^ 
ی :اند ازا نساری کہ در کوه‎ 
R با مل گذشت از دراردبیل‎ 
yo) ) c ٹا‎ 3X یکی‎ म्या (४४३०० 
زبیل‎ why o8] Me v s^? 


words ending in و‎ | 
Majhül:— yy. (distracted) - 430 : $439 - 493 7 
- qı (the hero ) - فلیو‎ ( foolisk ) - jj ) (نقاب و برقع‎ - 
- نیو‎ (brave) - | 
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5 غر‎ ७े j p vo 3 jog — "i دوسی‎ p 
१२० نند‎ Ur fe) ہمیداں در‎ | 
= چه طون و چه گو د رزو گشواد و‎ 


چه خر د گر کی و شا پور نیو 


سعدی " شنید | بر سخس بخت بر گشته دیو - 
> پزاری بر آورد بانگ غریو ۱ 
SE 5‏ | | ی | Words ending in‏ 
bom‏ - داوری - تاری -نارگی - (ied)‏ آستی - آز| دی Ma'raf—‏ 
(to use tLe word without Us, as‏ (نگشترى - لامانی 
in the sense of ‘ring,’ is said to be wrong )‏ ]| نگشتر 
eic.‏ فرهی - زی - کستی - دری - پری - Le‏ 
(without) -‏ (بی‌عبی (the Quran)-‏ نوی = نپی <نبی-ک شک Majhül;—‏ 
- فربی - درپی - باری -بلی - آری - )29( کری . 
and pd +‏ می - (Herat)‏ هری = 
) حضوصت و برابری ( مری (the Painter)-‏ مانی 


INTERPRETATION OF WORDS IN RGVEDA 


By V. K. RAJAWADE 


qe : 


This word is,found used 46 times and seems to have four or 

five senses. Yaska in interpreting 

ताँ अंध्वर duri यक्ष्यमे yet भर्ग नासंत्या quu (७३९४) 
asks who or what पुरन्धि is. It may qualify भग, he says, though 
szparated by TAMT, or it may mean Indra as he performed many 
- (qu) deeds (घी,) or as he tore (धी) the tree cities (पुर) of the 
Asuras. I think 31128 is an independent deity. She is men- 
tioned along with other male and female deites in:— 

देवो मर्ग: सविता रायो अंश इन्द्रं qued संजितो 'घर्नानाम्‌ | 

YA वाज उत वा पुरन्धिरवन्तु नो अस्रतसस्तुरासं: (५।४२।५) ॥ 

प्रोतये वर्णं मित्रमिन्द्रं gud: कृष्वावसे नो अद्य ۱ 

पूषणं Raf ga सवितारमोषधीः tacts ।६।२१।९) ॥ 

तन्नो ऽ हिंबुष्न्यो अद्भिरकेस्तत्पवैतस्तत्संवित। चनों धात्‌ । 

तदोषंधीभिराभे रातिषाचो भगः पुरन्धिजिन्वतु प्र राये (६।४९।१४) ॥ 

झं नो भगः शसु नः शंसो अस्तु 5 नः पुरन्धिः up सन्तु राय: | 

शं न॑ः स॒स्यं सुयमस्य शंस॒ः शां नों अर्युमा TAT ateg (७३५२) ॥ 

भगं थियं वाजय॑न्तः पुरन्धिम्‌ (२।३८।१*) | 

्रवों زرد‎ रथयुजं و‎ edid: कृणुध्वं स॒ख्याय॑ qa (१०।६४।७) | 

प्र (HHT) पूषणं ० । भगं धियोऽवितारं ° वाजं रातिषाचं पुरन्धिम्‌ (७।३६।८) ॥ 

From these quotations if is clear that पुरन्धि is a goddess distinct 

and different from the other gods and goddesses. It is very | 
ssrange that among these major and minor deities उषस्‌ should be 
conspicuously absent, She is too important to be passed over in 
any assemblage of gods. May not पुरन्थि be उषस्‌? She is actually 


called पुरस्थि in 
उषो ० स्तोमं जुषस्व० | 


पुराणी aa gaf पुरन्धिरनु ad चरसि विश्ववारे (३।६१।१) ॥ ` 
यक्षि Ware विश्वान्‌ ( ७।९।५ ) 
यक्षि राये पुरन्धिम्‌ ( ७।५।६ ) 
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Agni is requested ta acridce bo T gods for gifts of jewels and 
to पुरन्धि for riches. Agni isintimately connected with the Dawn 
who is named. here 2 


उदीरतां सूनृता उत्पुरन्धीरुदमनः शशुचानासो अस्थुः ( १११९३१६) | 
Agni, we know, is calel उषद्चैध (१।१४।५ eic) one who is 
wakened by the Dawn or one who wakes up af Dawn. In this 
Rk the ygzfeqs, swift or dansing, rise and the fires shining bright 
rise (also), सुनृता is a frequent epithet of the Dawn. ۳23و‎ 
therefore are Dawns 
पुरन्धि is often mentioned along with the Aéwins whom she 
calls up to give up sleep or 3erhaps to follow her in her march 
अथां युवामिद॑न्हयत्पुरन्धि: (11११७१९) । 
अजोंद्दवीन्रासत्या कुरा वां महे यामन्पुरुभुजा FÊ: (30338133) ۱ 
They approach her with food after yoking their horses:— प 
स्व॒धाभिः arg: पुरन्धिम्‌ ( १।१८२।६) 
They awaken her, with a heart full of love:— 
` जिगृतमस्मे रेवतीः पुरन्धीः sug मनसा चरन्ता (१।१५८।२) 
उत्पुरन्धीरीरयतम्‌ (१०।३९ २) 
Wake up the पुरन्धिs, «h Aéwins 
जिगतं पुरन्धीः (४।५०।११ . शामा 
Here Indra and Brhaspati wake her up. Several gods are 
requested to drive a particular chariot towards the devotee and 
among these are mentioned 
पुरन्धिरखिनावधा पतां (२९:१४). | 
Why should the Asvin: be called qd]? Was there ever a l 
marital relation between tiem and चुरन्धि १ 
बायु also is asked to wale up पुरन्धि :— 
प्र बोधया पुरन्धि जार आ नंस॒तीमिंव | | 
प्र aay रोदसी वासयोषस : श्रवसे वासयोषसः (319313) ۱ 
Wake up (ob qrg ) पुरन्धि as a lover wakes up a sleeping beauty ; , 


brighten up: heaven and earth and reinstate the Dawns for 
( sacrificial ) food 


By waking up पुररिध the reign of the Dawns will be ensured 


- 
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तरणिरित्सिषासति वाजं पुर॑न्ध्या युजा (१२1२०) 
Indra ( तरणि ) gives wealth accomparied by पुरन्धि, 
अस्माकंमिन्द्रेहिं नो रथंमवा पुर॑न्ध्या (५॥३५८) । 
(20116, oh Indra, and protect this chariot of ours with (the help 
cf) पुरन्धि. 
पुरन्धि appears to be a powerful, goddess end assists Indra and 
ether gods-in their work 
त्वे Rat: सचसे FET (21313) 
... —Thou, oh Agni, upholder (of the Universe), servest (the world) 
mth पुरन्धि 
विश्वे देवासंः शुणवन्वचांसि मे सर॑स्वती सह ufus पुरंन्ध्या (१०1६५१३) 
विश्वेदेवाः ge धीभिः eto । ° ब्रह्मं सूक्तं TATA (१०।६५।१४) 
The All-gods in company with सरस्वती, घी and पुरन्धि are reques- 
sed to hear the prayers. l ۱ i 
अजींजनो हि पंवमान सुर्य विधारे ود‎ पयः । 
गोजीरया रंहमाणः पुरन्ध्या (९११०२) ۱ 
Soma (as Indra) produced by his power the Sun in the prop-- 
ass sky, while wandering with पुरन्धि who drives on cows, 
Driving on cows is a special function of the Dawn, I am not 
able to construe पयः, 
इन्द्रा विश बृह॒ता रवेंण वर्धया वाचं जनया ÊTE (५1९७३ ६) 
Séma is to enter Indra, to wake up speech (in him) with a loud 


tone, and create ( stir up from sleep ) पुर न्ध, 


` रथिरायतामुक्षती ORA १ गा दावने TEAR (५९३1४) | 
lay पुरन्धि loving (us) turn towards us :n the distribution of 


varrior-loving wealth ۱ 
01۳۲ not only assists obher gods; sne acts ab times independ- - 


‘ently as in the above distribution. 
— भगो अर्यमा सविता पुरन्धिर्मह्यं त्वादुगोईपत्याथ देवाः (१०८५३६) 
Says the bridegroom to the bride:— 
The gods भग, अर्यमन्‌, सवितृ and gyfer have given thee to me for 
domestic purposes. Here she assists in wedlock. 
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In all these पुररिध 13 a goddess’ w hp at one time was the same 88 
the Dawn; but in course of time the word lost that sense. 
The word algo means a wife as in:— 
युवं नरां स्तुव॒ते Wear alat अरदतं पुरन्धिम्‌ (१५११६७) 
The Agvins fashioned a wife for कक्षीवत्‌. 
अभिनारी वीरकुक्षिं पुरन्धिम्‌ (२०८०।१) | ० 
. Agni gives a woman who has heroes in her womb as a wife. 


~, 


युवं सुघुतिं चक्रथुः पुरन्धये (१०।३९।७) E 
You (Oh Asvins) made excellent extraction of Séma for पुरन्धिः 
or easy delivery for her, as ÊY an ordinary wife or was . 


she the Dawn who waked them up? 
In the अश्वमेध sacrifice पुरन्धियोषा is a part of the blessing pro- 

` nounced 

-आ.त्रह्मत ब्राह्मणस्तेजस्वी AAT जायतामा राष्ट्रे राजन्य: शुर इषव्यो महारथो 
जायतां दोग्यी घेनुवीढानडानाझु: ufu: सभेयो युवा पुरन्धियोषा जिष्णू रथेष्ठा आस्थ 
यजमानस्य GHI जायतां निकामे निकामे नः पजन्यो qug फलवतीन ओषधयः 
पच्यन्तां योगक्षेमो नः कल्पताम्‌ ( Har. सं. ३।१२।६ ; compare also तै. स 
७५१८ ) 

. पुरन्धियोषेत्याह । योषित्येब रूपं दधाति ( तै. AT. ३।८।१३). Sayana ac- 
cordingly interprets पुरन्धि as रूपवती. पुरं सर्वगुणसंपन्नं शरीरं धारयति . 
इति पुरन्धिः (ते, ब्रा. भाष्यं ३।८।१३) or पुरवासोभिष्यांयत इति पुरन्धिः (तै. स. 
भाष्यं ७।५।१८). The same S&yana offers these two different inter- 
pretations. What would be moss desirable or is still desired in India 
ina wife? Beauty is a rarity and cannot be had for the asking. 
Prolifieity was and is more largely desired. In those troubled 
times warrlor-sons were wanted to defend the households, the. 
tribe and the village. You find that desire expressed so repeat- 
edly in the Rgveda. Why may not पुरन्थि mean a mother of many 
sons? पुरून्‌ बहून्‌ पुत्रान्‌ धत्तेऽसौ पुरन्धिः This interpretation would be 
more in accord with facts than that of beauty or popularity. You 
do not require a popular woman for a wife but a prolific one. In 
this connection I may offer a conjecture. In Greek we have the. 
word poly-andros which in that language is sometimes the epithet 
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‘fa certain goddess, perhaps Iw or Usaas. It means many-maa- 
4:d ?e. having many husbarfls or many sons: In pre-historic 
-wdia and pre-historic Greece polyandry was not quite the dis- 
£306 that it is now, In the case of द्रौपदी it was quite consistent 
71th chastity. So पुरन्धि might have in zourse of time come to 
r3an a chaste wife. The question कति ते जारा: put to a wife in 
he चातुर्मास्य sacrifice shows that chastity was not general in India 
old days. She was bound to mention her lovers that they 
~ night be duly cursed to death; great otherwise was the danger 
3: concealment. A chaste wife must have been a boon. But a 
much greater boon was a prolific wife—a mother of heroes. 5 
x my opinion was originally gait: (पुरु+अन्द्रि:) or و‎ asin class- | 
cal Sanskrit. पुरन्त्रीणां चेतः कुसुमसुकुमारं हि iq and rightly; for 
‘peated child-bearing and the consequent imcessant care in rear- 
ig children must soften the heart which bacomes tender like a 
fower. The classical gtfêy was really a return to the pre-Rgved:o 
"arm found in.Greek. | 
It was such a wife that the Asvins gave to कक्षीवत्‌ (311361) 
x Agni gives to the devotee (3e1ce13). And among plenteous 
rishes ready for distribution a loving wif» (उशती पुरन्धिः) would . 
zertainly be welcome. l 
` A ऋतसापः पुरन्थीवेस्वीर्ना अत्र पत्नीरा छिये x (५।४१।६) 
The Maruts armed with quivers and loving sacrifices gave us in 
tais sacrifice excellent (वस्वीः) prolific (पुरन्धीः ) wives. | 
अस्मभ्यं विश्वां इषणः पुर॑न्धाः (४२२1१०) 
Send us, oh Indra, all prolific wives. 
जिगृतमस्मे रेवतीः पुर॑न्धीः (१।१५८।२) 
जिगृतं पुर॑न्धीः (४।५०।११) 
Rich wives are desired here. 
विश्वां अविष्टं बाज ar gel: (७६७५) 
The Agvins should save or protect a.l wires in the (confusion 
=f) battle ( वाजे), As they were tribal battles, wives must have 


seen present in the rear, 
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4. l 
पुरन्धिवान्मनुषो यज्ञसाधनः یم‎ qu से म॑ इन्द्र ते (५७२४) 
^'The gods had wives like men ant so Sóma having prayer for 
his wife ( पुरन्धिवान्‌ ( is being clarified for Indra. . ai 
` घिया वो मेश्रसातये पुरन्ध्या विवासति .(<1¢ 819) 
90118 with his wife viz. prayer would serve you. oh men, in the 


sacrifice, | > 
स नों वृषन्त्सनिष्ठया d घोरयां gear ! ES 
घियाविड्डि पुरुन्ध्या (८।९२।१५) ۱ s 


Protect us, O rain-god Indra(gqq), ir company with prayer 
thy wife, whois so generous ( सनिष्ठया ), so cruel (if rejected ), 
and rich (द्रवित्नवा) i 

So Indra (413 ५।८ and 5 ), accompanied by पुरन्धि, guards 
the chariot and gives wealth. 

देवस्य सवितुर्वयं वाजयन्तः पुरंन्ध्या | 

भगस्य रातिमींमहे (३।६२।११) 
Desirous of riches, we beg a gift of Bhags i.e. of the divine Sun 
accompanied by पुरन्धि, 
. I have forced perhaps several Rks, mto my view; but the 
following resist being so forced, two of them absolutely, for the 
gender there is emphatically masculine 

आदार्य SA अभरत्सोमं TES स॒वाँ अयुतं T ۱ 

अन्ना पुरन्थिरजहादरातीमंदे सोमस्य सूरा अमूरः (४।२६।७) ॥ 
‘The ‘adjective अमूरः clearly shows that पुरन्धि is masculine, ás 
amara: in the following :— ۱ 

न घा स मामप॒ जोषं जभाराभीमांस त्वक्षसा ۱ 

dur पुर॑न्धिरजहादरांतीरुत वाता अतरच्छूछुवान (४२७२) ॥ | 
` Who is this पुरन्धि! I think it is the -hewk that brought Séma 
down from above where it lay enclosed w-thin iron towns. Says 
Séma:— : | 

ari मा पुर आयसीररक्षन्‌ (४1२७१) ۱ 

A hundred iron towns or forts guarded ne. The hawk flew up 
to take me out. He could nob carry me away without effort. - 
(४1२७२) I resisted him hard; the quck one left behind his 
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ex:mies and increasing in spe € flew:over the winds. (४।२६।६ ) 
۴228 سب:‎ the quick, clever पुरन्धि under the excitement of Sûra, 
l= behind his dull-pated, (मूरा ) foes. The hawk is called पुरन्धि 
مت‎ २०३088 of his tearing fp the hundred iron ۰ 
ex यच्छयेनों wees Hig यद्यदि वातं ऊहुः पुर॑न्धिम्‌ (४२७३) . 
“Wk «nade & sound in its dowaward flight from af 
en ( the guards) expelled पुरनेध from thera. 
d वो मदा अग्म॑त॒ सं पुरन्धिः (४३४1२) 
इदा हि वों धिषणां देव्यन्हामधात्पीतिं सं wat अग्मता वः (५।३४।१) 
ze wise goddess of days—most probably the Dawn—gave you 
-r.nk (like “nother Hebe), and then inzoxizabion overcame you, 
IJ Rbhus (wi3w13), This seems to be repeated in ४1३४।२:-- - 
-:boxieation overcame you; so did पुरन्धि. 803 (like another Hebe) 
x presenting you the cup charmed you completely and Sóma 
 szmpleted the work 
Here पुरन्धि cannot be the hawk who mere.y fetched 86718 from 
J ab great personal risk. feq must be a woman. Was she 
bue Dawn? 
यस्य॒ THAT इन्द्र शत्नूननानुकृत्या रण्या THT । - 
स ते ue तविषीमियर्ति स ते मदाय सुत इन्द्र सोमः (90199214) 
مق‎ Sóma, by the drinking of which cortinuously you did to 
Cath your enemies in inimitable valcur, O Indra, rouses your 
एरन्धि strength; the same has been extracted for your intoxication. 
-What is ggf here? The hawk is said to be Indra himself; Indra 
- credited with the break-up of iron-forbs. पुरन्धि तबिषीं wculd 
mean physical strength that breaks up. forts. | 
इन्द्रमा विंश बृहता ur वर्धया वाचं जनया RRR. (७९९३६) ` 
Oh Soma! enter Indra with a big roi, increase his voice and 
zreate in him fort- breaking (पुरन्धि) strength. 








—. This may be the true sense and nob the cone given above. 
युवां पूषेवाश्विना पुर॑न्धिरभिमुषा न जरते इनिष्मान्‌ (१।१८१।९) - 
.. Here qqq.and उषा are stumbling ७००३३. The construction is:— 
ع‎ । हे) आश्विना हविष्मान्‌ युवां जरते | कथम्‌ । पुरन्धिः उषा HR न । 85 च। c 
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उषां seems to be a misreading. 
The sacrificer worships you, oh.Asvins, like JRF, or'as the 
‘Dawn, goddess of prolificity (पुरन्धिः), worships Agni. 

स घा नो योग आ भुव॒त्स राये स gee | : 

गमद्वाजेभिरा स न॑ः (१।५।३) i 

May Indra find (angaa) us in prosperity NT 
in पुरन्धि; may he approach us with treasure 

Here gxf*q must mean riches. 

Parendi in Avesta isa female angel; she is the companion o 
Ashi Vanghuhi (1) and presides over riches; she is also guardian 
of hidden treasures. (2) riches, treasure. (3) a constellation like 
४16 Pleiades. 

पुरंन्धि the goddess may have been associated with treasure or 
riches and so came tc mean riches, There is nothing in the forma- 
tion of the word that suggests the idea of wealth. 

जिगतमस्मे रेवतीः पुरन्धी: (ele), © 
जिगृतं पुरन्धीः (४।५०।११) 

अस्मभ्यं विश्वा इषणः पुरन्धीः (४।२२।११), 
विश्वां अविष्टं वाज आ पुरन्धीः (vg wa) 
अस्मार्कमिन्द्रेहिं ने! रथमवा पुरन्ध्या (५।३५।८) 
त्वं विंधतेः सचसे ga (21913 ) 

In all these extracts पुर्‌न्धि as wealth would make better sense 
and not as the consort of the various gods. 

The combination थिया पुरन्ध्या (८।६९।१, ५८।९२।१५), धीभिः पुरन्ध्या 
(१०।६५।१३ and १४), पुरन्धिवान्‌ धिया (९1७२४), and धियः परन्धीः 
(४।५०।११, ५०।३९।२) does not seem to favour the meaning I have 
given. Both and पुर्‌न्धि perhaps mean riches 

उरुगव्यूतिरभयानि कुण्वन्त्समीचीने आ पवस्वा पुरन्धी (९॥ ote) 
Soma of long strides ) उरुगव्यूतिः like the Sun) and assuring 
security {everywhere as he goes along) is requested to clarify 
himself batween (आ) the two even (ias. Are they the two 
slabs which press out Soma? They are metaphorically perhaps 


called 0۰ ۱ ۱ ۱ . vá 






riches (राये), 
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Notwithstanding the ताज : interpretation that has forced 
itself upon me in this coge ding poriion, 1 stil maintain that 
पुरन्धि originally meant a prolific woman, that it came to be the 


See of a goddess wh presides over prolificity, that she and the 
Dawn were once identical that for scrae unaccountable reason 





ros). ga asa hawk :s a different word altogether; it must 
have been originally प्रंद्रि (one who sears up forts—an exploit 
ascribed to Indra) | 

This particular word has convinced me that all such interpreta- 
tions must be tentative. Most words in Rgveda must be so discuss- 
ed. Then and then alone is there some hope of an approach to 
correct meaning. It is tLe cumulative view that will give to 
each word its real signification. At present a piece-meal discus- 
sion is alone possible. 

In discussing सस्नि in tLe first numter cf the Annals I said the 
word was derived from «p. But recertly I have been studying 
the uses of सन्‌ which is one of the moss frequently used words in 
Rgveda and am inclined. to trace gi tc that root. Jt is like 

, TÊ which is derived from gq, सनू means to give; सस्नि would 
mean generous, capable 01 giving, and then capable without any 
idea of giving, powerful ir: fact. 
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This word seems to be like देसना, Heat etc. and-may have come 


from a lost, root सम्‌. Lize them it is in 


It is both singular ard plural ES nd feminine. .The 
eune =a bed ) =a 








Eng. and Old Norse same ; Old High German ‘sama’. 

It is often an epithe; of women and specially of the 
It may be the same as 7, 

एषा दिवो gear प्रयंद ज्योतिवेसाना सम॒ना مداد‎ (१।१२४।२) 

Here is seen in front the wife (समना) , ae Dawn, the daughter 

of. Ra, clad in light. Or एषा समना this saxe Dawn. ۱ 
(उंषस:) ता आ fed जमना पुरस्तात्समानत॑ः जमना पप्रथानाः (xme) 

The wives ) समना) move on in front, the wives broadening 
towards their husband | समानतः ). Homeuros=a‘husband, : a wife. 
Or समना same : समानत == equally 

` ता इन्नवेरेव aaa संमानीरमीतवणी उषसंश्चरन्ति (४।५१।९) 

Those very same ( gaat: ( wives ( समना رز‎ the Dawns, of incaleul- 
able. colour, move on. fa 4 uq all these words mean the same 
thing viz. same. समानः and समना = same or wives, —. 

( हे मरुतः ) Tartar त्रः wer वतुणिधियंधियं वो देव॒या उ दधिष्वे 4 


(१।१६८।१) 
You have the same (समना) swift prayer (ggaftr:?) in’ every 


sacrifice; going among the gods yon hold 2r carry every prayer. 
(हे इन्द्र) वि सम॒ना भुमेरअधिश्टरंस Takreer, (२।११।७) 
The same (qual) earth has become broad (owing to thee) and 
even the mountain, abcut to move, has helted (वि अरंस्त.) 
तभिन्नवेईव der dag कत्वा पुन॒ती RN: (४।५।७) 
_ May the same pure or holy prayer wholly oceupy (अभि अक्ष्याः) 
_ that very same (तमिन्नवेद समानं) Agni in the sacrifice (कत्वा). Y 
अस्याः irregular for अस्यान्‌, . 
समना may mean here a wife, and ' 
` समानं و‎ husband. 
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t: है अश्विनो ) इहेह agi समन पंत्रक्षे सेयसस्मे स्मतिवीजरत्ना (५।४३।७ ) 
۷3 सा वाजरत्ना समना इयं स CAG यदा zd इह अरम अस्मान पपृक्ष पुण क्ति 
When p same (समना "we l-Enown (या), enriching ( वाजरत्ना ) 
er munificent, good-wf; ( सुमतिः) of you two, touches or fills or 
blesses (qua) us event here (Rz) | 

{ 

एवा नों अदा समानानुशन्नछ उश॒तो यक्षि देवान्‌ (६।४।१ ) 
अग्ने समना त्वे नः उशतः समानान्‌, देवान्‌ अद्य एव यक्षि यज. - 
Pris our well-wishe> ( उशन्‌ ) . so also ara he gods ( उशतः). The 
samé Agni is to serve ( यक्षि ) cr worsh.p tae same gods. अद्य एव 








this very day 
( बरुणं ) तमू घु daar गिरा اج‎ च FRR: (८४१२) 


तम्‌ वरुणम्‌ समना उ पितृणां गिरा मन्मभिः च ह्‌ स्तौमि 
_ praise that very ( ड़ } same (समना ) Vgruna with the speech and 
prayers of ancestors i.e. with ancien;, time-honoured prayers. 
Or समना ‘same’ may qualify गिरा and मन्मभिः 


( इन्द्राय ( तस्मा उ अद्य ससना ga भर (८।६६।७) 
Offer the Sóma juice (gd) to that very same ( ड समना ) Indra. 


त्वे Ug: सुदुघा जातवेदोऽसश्चतेव स्ना 335 ( १०।६९।८) 
To thee, Oh Agni, the same ( सम॒ना) nestor-milking ( qagur? ) 


or nector-yielding cow yields milz plenteously. 
I cannot construe or interpr» अस्ता ge. 


(हे ex) समना तूर्णिरुप यासि यज्ञम्‌ (१०।७३।४) 
Thou, the same quick ore, attendest the sacrifice. 


| सहस्रधारः शतवाज इन्दुंवौजी न सप्तिः adar जिगाति ۹ 3 
The same (समना) Sóma (इस्दु:) in a baousand streams and poss- 
essed of immense riches (शतवाजः) goes &bout like a war-horse 
(वाजी सप्तिः) 
qafat पिता ater 1222 ऊुणोति ۱ 
इषुधिः सङ्काः पृतनाश्च सवाः पृष्ठे निन॑द्धो जयति प्रसूत: (६।७५।५) 
The quiver is the father of man, (azrows ; gg is feminine in 


Rgveda); many are his sons (ay is als> masculine). Knowing the 
same(@aal)ie.aware that he hesrumerous progeny, he utters joyous 
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cries, The quiver tied te tke back ke en les off (प्रसूतः) Le. when his 
contents.are discharged oc-quers +ikarm-es and ag: (सडा occurs 
here only). It must mean. armies, 

क्षमेदमन्यांदेव्य ! न्यदस्न सना एच्यते समनेव سم‎ 
अस्य इन्द्रस्य ga बलं क्षमा 39۳] पृथिव्याम्‌ अन्यत्‌ दि 
वर्तते समना स एव केतुः इव. 

His strength appears in 3 certain light on earth, an 
different light in the sky o- heaver, like the same flag. 
. अभि अवन्तु समनेत्र TT: Seas: ¦ स्मर्यमारासो अभिम्‌ । - 

gaa धाराः ۰ डोर टाद) ~ 

यथा समना समानं पतिं FA: स्सयमानाः योषाः अभि प्रवन्त संभजन्ते तथ 
धृतस्य धारा: अग्निम्‌ 

प्रवन्त seems to be a ve-bal form of ग्र+बनू, but the पद्पाठ does 

not treat ¥ as an upasarza. Did the Padakara think و‎ to be the 


caaea) — 
वि अन्यत्‌ इम्‌ इदम्‌ تون‎ 


root? What is the meaainz of ¥? Is it tbe same as g to fill or g 
: to fly? | 
^ As bliss-giving ) 3۳۲03: , smilng women serve one and the 
game husband fervently or devotecly ) अनि and प्र), 8० do trickl- 
ing streams of ghee serve ید‎ 
ते आचरन्ती समनेव योगा स्तव पुत्र AOR | 
अप शत्रून्विध्यतां संविदाने eredi इमे विष्फुरन्ती अमित्रांन्‌ (६1७५४) 
ते इमे arî आचरन्ती TE यथा योषाः समना समाने पर्ति यथा वा 
माता पत्रम्‌ उपस्थे समीपे OAR तया उपस्थे शरं विभताम्‌ | संविदाने weary गते 
विस्फुरन्त्यौ ते इमे emet अमित्रान शत्रून्‌ अपविष्यताम्‌ ۱ 
. May the two bow-erds 1 आईनी) when active ( आचरन्ती ) or in 
motion bear the arrow £s women bear the same husband on their 
person or as a mother beare Dr carries abou; u son. May they in 
accord ( संविदाने ) and thzokeing with motion strike through 
. and through hostile foas 
Here समना seems to have she sense of th» Greek word homeu- 
nos a husband 
समनेव बपुष्यतः 713203۲ युगा | 


f 3322۵228 ws भव इन्द्रस्य रातयः (८1६२॥९)॥ . 
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( इन्द्रः ) मानुषाणि युगानि safe TANA BT करोतु समनेव । तत्‌ 


वतन ज्ञानम्‌ इन्द्र: विदे वेत्ति। अघ अत एव श्रुतः REIN: । इन्द्रस्य रातयः दानानि 
"द्वा भद्राणि. 

May Indra fatten फळा generations. de knows that art (चेतरं), 
ance his fame. Blessed are Inara’s girts. 

bn do not undemStand समनेव. If इव be an expletive, then समना 
rould meap/ the same (Indra). 
वो age Be समन॒गा अंझुचज्जातबँद।ः (oI) 
Agni who deserves to be praised by vou and who is समनग in 
Luman generations, shone 

Here too समन has somethin to do with मानुषा qu, but I 








cannot say what it means. 

Except in the case of the last two Rxs, I think समना may be 
taken to mean ‘same’ or a ‘spouse. Iam notable to say anything 
bout the last two. | श्या 

In the following Rks I eanno: say whetaer समन is a different 
-vord altogether or is connected with सपना. 

qatar RT सुतसोमवद्भिः | 
सम॑नं चिद्दहक्चित्रभानोऽव्‌ ब्रा्धन्तमभिनद्वर्धावत्‌ (१०।६९।११) 


Agni absolutely (दाखवत) conquered the roes of qys with the 
help of men who extract the Séma juice (and offer it to him). 0 
thou of wonderful light (चित्रभानो)! thoa didst burn even समन (1) 
growing troublesome (ब्राघन्त) and break enemies. 

Is समन the name of an eremy or does it mean ‘the same 
(Viz. those whom he had defeated) 7 

dé स्म॑ पुरा नारी समनं वाव गच्छाति । १०।८६।१०) 

Indrani says :~—In days bygone a woman went to her sacrificing 
(संहोत्रं) husband (समनं). वा=प्व. 

She was loyal to him whatever befell her 

सं kG अनु वातस्य विष्टा ऐनं बच्छन्ति cad न योर्षाः 
ताभिः 33۲78 देव dagser विश्व॑स्य EE राजां (१०११६८।२) 

The wives (विष्ठाः f) of the wird follow him in hot haste (अचु सं 

प्ररते). They go to him as women do zo their husband. In their 


be 
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eompany (तामि: सयुक्‌) ود‎ 7.4९8 in | sams chariot, be the king of =~ 
the whole world. विश occurs only here end is obscure 

वि या सृजति aad carta: पदं न॑ वेत्योदेली (१४८1६) 

The lady (ओदती £) Dawn who sends hzPWnsband (the sun) on 
his travelling duty and business-seekers on their several businesses 
knows no halt (पर्द). 1813 too marches on MA : 

प्र ते नावं न सम॑ने Tage Helo यासि de दाधृषिः 
दाधूषिः ge: अहे garg नचस्युव वच: स्तुतिम्‌ इच्छन्तं त्वां 
त्वद्योग्यया स्तुत्या समने नावनिव प्रयामि, | 

Boldly I approach thee cesirous of prayers with a prayer fit for 
thee in the Séma offermgs as one approaches a boab in समन (१ js 







ब्रह्मणा _ 


Sayana takes समन to 173७7 ‘battle '. 
वक्ष्यन्तीवेदा गनीगन्ति a प्रेयं सखायं परिषस्वजाना | 
योषेव Reš वितताधि 1257 इयं समने पारयन्ती (६।७५।४) 
इयं ज्या किमपि quel वञ्ुमिच्छन्ती इव نک‎ सखायं परिषस्वजाना कर्णम्‌ 
आगनीयान्ति इत्‌ । धन्वन्‌ अधि धनुषे वितता इय ज्या समने (?) पारयन्ती योषा 
शिङ्क्ते 
As if eager to whispe-.a secret. and going to embrace her dear 
mate (प्रियं सखायं; the earis tLe dear mate), the bowstring approaches 
‘the ear. Stretched on the bow and reaching both its ends (समने) 
the bowstring prates .iLe a woman _A 
Does the poet mean taat she bowsbring has two husbands (समने) “~~ 
Trying to please both sie ix the attempt cries, being tried hard? 
Or are the समने the com parions of the bowstring? 
fad दद्राणं सर्मने agar gars सन्तं पितो. ज॑गार (१०।५५।५) 
The whole Rk is obscire. fay occurs only here. पलित is an epi- 
thet of Agni and may near ash-coloured. Agni swallowed fay 
who was running (दुद्रा, and who besides was so very young, in the 
समन of many. Some ycung fellow taking to his heels was caught 
‘in a multitude and swallowed by Agni. Ido not know what it 
means, समने बहूनां in a thicx crowd? X 


आ यज्ञ: सद॑ने पृथौ a TAT नरा (१०।१४३।४) zs 
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(That great deed of yours is “rell-known) when (यद), oh Aéwins 
नरा) , you placed (आपषेथः) us in 9 broad big house. समने seems to 
ualify सदने; but what does it mean? समने the same (old ancestral 
ouse)? . | 

पूर्वी शिशु न मातरा Rgd समग्रुवो न समनेव्वक्षन (७२1५) 
. The sacrificers greased (समञ्जन्‌) Agni in समन like fingers, lick- 
ng him zs two old (पूर्वी) cows lick a calf. (Sacrificers feed Agni 
Fish streams of ghee). समन a sacrifice? | e 


aaia: शर्म त्रिवरूथमप्सु dda याति सर्मनेषु रेभ॑न्‌ (SIS) 
Sóma wearing a cover of triple strength (त्रिवरूथं) goes among 
vaters uttering praises like the sacrificers in sacrifices (समनेषु) 


the Séma-juice is placed in a- strong vessel which is dipped in 
rater; while being dipped, it makes a certain sound. 


۱ व्युच्छन्ती TRAN: FUSS समनगा Bg बराः (१।१२४।८) 
The Dawn dawning (ब्युच्छन्ती) lightens her ornaments (अज्ञि) 
vith sun-rays, as though they were clusters (नाः). qaam: is 


o 


)bscures l 

समनगाः belonging to a sacrifice. 

समनगा इव Al: as they were clusters of flames in a sacrifice. 

In some places समन seems preferably to mean ‘same’, in some 

husband’ preferably; in a few instances the meaning is doubt- 

ful. 

In three or four instances I do not know what it means. The 
jense suggested is in almost all cases some sort of guess. 


TRE PROJECTED rLLUğTRATES MAHABHARATA 


` Sir Richard Temple, Bi. | 


in Vol, IL Pt. I, of the Annals cf the Bhandarkar 
- rstitute, Poona, for July 1921, but published in January 1922, 
eLere is a paper by fife Chief of Aundh ده‎ the lines to be followed 
x drawing $ Hie "pictures for the Institufe’s edition ‘of the 
MRR The Institute has been fortunate in securing a 
<3vy Government subsidy, supplement2d by a princely donation 

rom the Chief himself, who is anxious saat the money shall be 
xoperly spent, 4. e., that the illustrations shal. reproduce the period 
०२ the actors in the story as accurately as miy be. He has fairly 
and dispassionately stated his views a3 tc the principles that 
330uld guide the artists employed. With taese views, I may say 
is once, I heartily agree. —— : 

In ascertaining what these principles should be, the point. 
اهدد‎ raises controversy is (to quote the Chief) the fact that “no 
zaves or statues or carvings belonging to the epic period are 
available, nor is there any literary evidence which may un- 
impeachably be assigned to the epic period. ' To this I may add 
that it is not even yet definitely set;led what was “the epic 
period.” In the circumstances it is clear thet all we can go upon 
13 circumstantial evidence for such all-important points in pic- 
torial representation as dress for man anc beast, vehicles (animal or 
cther) dwellings, processions, manners and customs, insignia und 
to on. And such circumstantial evidence as we have is based 
perforce on tradition, ancient or moderr. .The whole argument, 
therefore, rests on the value of tradition 10 such à matter as this 
er in allied matters. | 

In my judgment tradition is of very great value—especially if 
-t can be traced back to a period when writing was unknown, or 
‘ut sparsely used, or known only to.a limited class. In such cases 
sradition is at least of equal value with written or inscribed docu- 
ments, even if these can be shown to be contemporary. In 
literary matters it is not difficult to show that this is the case, 
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The circumstances in which Sir Geofge Grierson and Dr. Lionel 
Barnett recovered the 2ractically unwritten Kashmiri text of the 
Lalla Vakydni, 600 years after the author's date, make a case in 
point. The unquestiored accuracy with which a hafiz.will repeat 
the Kuran, a Jew the Hebrew Scriptures, and many a Christian 
of the days gone by >culd repeat the Bible, and members of 
Brahmanical and Buddarst Schools ما‎ of what 1 
may call the Indian Scr-ptures, are other cases in I. i Yet 
another illustration of he value of literary tradition 18 the 
that some thirty yeazs ago the broken stones of ihe Kalyani 
Inscriptions at Pegu wsr2 seb up again, despite many lost gaps, 
with complete accuracy because the text recording the upasam- 
pada ceremony of ordiration was of supreme importance to the 
Buddhist hierachy of Barma, and agreed word for word, even 
letter for letter, with tae traditional written texts to be had in 
abundance in unvaryinz Mss, 

` The accuracy of picburical representations of such ephemeral 
matters as the light and shade and the colouration of a landscape, 
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of cloud effects and so =r, are as much a matter of memory as the | 


words of a text or the mctes of a long musical work, and the’ fact 
that these can be, and ere habitually, carried without' error in 
certain types of brain is Jeyond cavil. In ancient sculpture and 


picture allowance must cf course be made for want of knowledge | 
in perspective and anatomy, but this does not detract from the d 


accuracy of tradition in such matters—dress, vehicles, dwellings, 
collective movements aac manners—as go to the correct reproduc" 
tion of a scene enacted bafore the date of the ancient artist. I 
therefore submit that ve can safely trust his productions as to 
such points as the above 

As the Chief of Acndh says, we possess an ancient tradition 
of this kind in the sculftires and actual pictures at S&nchi- Bharut, 
Bhilsa, Ajanta, Ellora, Jeva, Amarávati and so on, and not only 
do I agree that we a-e safe in using them as models for such a 
project as an illustratsc Mahabharata, but I have actually done 
so for illustrations of Ird:an History. 


E 


p 
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The Projected Illustrated Vahébharata 1 


About 10 years or more aap I was asked to write the Persian, 
Lrdian and Further Indian sect:ons of Hutehinson's History of 
ze Nations. It was to bea brief popular history from the earli- 
.£5 to the most modern times and highly illustrated, ۶ e, with 25 
east one picture on every page, besides many full-page illustra- 
rons, Of the Indian section, to which I will now restrict myself, 
. controlled the illustrations as well as the letter-press. As the - 
story had to be very briefard zove: the whole story from tne 
 »arlest to the most modern times, I had to leave out very many 
mportant incidents and matters I wished to include in the 25,000 
xords I was allowed for all India, ancient, raedieval and modern. 
۲ used the power of prozuse illuszration z0 make good deficiencies 
zs far as possible. The illustrations thas became of paramount 
importance. Further, as the work wes essentially “ popular," 
nore pictures containing “moverent’ than I wished had to be 
included. Lastly, I could command the services of English art- 
ists only, some of whom had never been in India and had, there- 
fre, to be carefully taught and 1۱9 
For the ancient portion of she work I relied on the meny 
kooks illustrated in facsimile, availebe nowadays, on ancient 
Indian sculptured remains, and tc my raind I was justified in do- 
ing so. Roughly the procedure was te select the photographs or 
P other mechanical reproductions l warted for my scenes, care- 
. “ally explain them to the artist, and ۵۵.1 him to draw his picture 
with modern perspective and anatomy. Hə did not always quite 
zlearly apprehend, but for the parpose या Land, viz, pictures for 
she education of a publie unlearned in things Indian, the artists, 
3aken all round, seemed to me t» succeed in recreating with rea- 
3onable accuracy Indian scenes 5f long: aga, In the case of the 
proposed illustrated Mahabharato, I dc no; see why the Chief of |. 
Aundh and his colleagues should not succe2d in satisfying éven a 
learned Indian publie by.follow ng the same method which inceed 
i-gather is what he proposes to do witt this difference. My art- 
ists were English witbout expert Indian knowledge; he and his 
arbists are expert Indians. 
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The ancient scenes depicted sd as follows 
PREHISTORIC INDIA. 
^l. .p. 116 The dawn of ife; building £ home. Drawn from a 
description of Andamanese practice; the most pri- 
३ 9 $ mitive Oriental type known 
2. -p. 116 The eariy morning of life; the daily bread. Taken 
from a phosograph of prinitive lfe in Bengal 


9. p.117 The forenoon of life; Aryans entering India, Art- 


1808 own idea, accepted by myself ۳ 
4. p.118 Aryans settled in Irdia: cpen-air sacrifice. From 
| description: artist had been long in India. 
Horta INDIA 
5. p. 119 Maya’s Drean. of the Birth of Gautama Siddhartha 
the Buddha B.C, 568. From a well known Bud- 
; dhist sculpiured scene | 
6. , 9७. 120 A hermit in t mes beyond dates. From sculptured 
scenes by an artist who knew India well 
7. p.121 An exhcrtaticn by Mahavira, the Jina, B.C. 560 
From a deseription 
.8. p. 122 The last days 5f Buddna's teaching, B.C. 489, From 
a descripticn, to bring out the difference between 
the nakedress of Mahavira and the clothing of 
Buddha. 


~ 


9. p. 122 Prasenajit of Kosala (Oudh) pays a visit, B.C. 5204 


From a seu pture; not suecessful: very stiff and 

the horse's tail shculd be tied to the harness. 

The szene is fairly protray>d, nevertheless. 

. 10. p.123 Ajátasatru uf Magadha makes a midnight call, B.C 

498. From description, based on ancient sculpture 

ll. p.124 An&thapindaka's great act of charity, B.C. 483 

^ From a well-known Budd-st sculpture 

129. p. 125 Porus awaits the attack of Alexander, July, 326 B.C 
From descr ption, based on Greek accounts of the 
opening scene of the battle. 

_ 1. Attached to the séction of the work is a table to “Dates of Indian 

History" with a cautionary aote :— (most of the early dates and many 


` Hindu dates up to the Muhazamadan Conquest in 1193 are still contro- 
veraial, ”! 


2 
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p. 126 A feat of Alexand [. ihe ‘Great; ‘B.C, 826. From the 
Greek account of the attack on the fort of the 
Malloi, | 

p. 126 Ancient Indian coins from photographs. 

p.127 Chandragupta Maurya entertains’ his bride from 
Babylon, B.C. 803. From a well-known sculptur- 
ed scene, showing sontemporary customs: the great 
ladies scantly clothed; the maidservants fully 
clothed. Bu: I deubt if an ancient Greeco-Persian 
or Babylonisn princess could have been induced 
to appear otherwise than heavily clad. 


p. 128 Ascka's Envoy ceelares Peac», B.C, 261. From another 


sculptured scene 5f the seme kind as No. 15. 

p 129 Somewhere here there is a fine full-page dancing 
scene from a seulpture waieh is missing from the 
copy 4 now have. 

p. 129 Foreigners at Sanchi with offerings B.C. 145. From 
a sculptured scene. | 

p. 180 Asoka’s missioraries set up an edict pillar at Lauriya 
Nandangarh, B.O 244. Partly from description 
and partly from sculptured figures. 7 

p.131 King Milinda asks questions, B C. 140. From des- 
cription by an artist who knew India. 

p.132 Gondophares -eceives a letter from St. Thomas 
6 45 A.D. From description to an artist acquaint-. 
ed with Ind»-Baktrian art. l 

p.133 Kanishka inacguretes Mahayana (Northern) Bud- 
dhism, 100 A.D. From description and Indo- 
Baktrian ars. The figure of the Buddha is much 
too modern. : 


p. 134 A street scene in Tazila A.D. 260. From deserip- 


tion. The instruction was that the ancient 
Buddhist sculptures were to be taken for the 
buildings, kut that otherwise the bazaar would be 
much as ib is now in Northern India, 
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p.185 Vikramaditya Gupta froes २०) to war A.D. ۰ 
From deseription. ' i 
p. 136 Kalidasa inditing the “Cloud Messenger" A D. 375. 
From deseription 


.p. 187 The defeat of the Ephthalites or White Huns A.D 


528. A vigorous battle scene from a study of. 
Mongolian and Indian pictures and designs 


p.188 Fa Hsien at the ruins of Asoka's palace A.D. 407 


_ From study of ancient seclpture सड 

p.139 The Emperor Harsha pays homage to Buddha A.D 
645. From description 

p.140 An Ancient Coronation. Photograph of an Ajanta ` 
fresco, showing ancient method of painting a scene 

p. 144 Kirtivarman Chandella visits his temple at Khajurahu 
A.D. 1065. From a photograph of a temple at 
Khajurahu. 

p. 144 Sankarücárya talks of the Ore God A.D. 815. From 
description to an artist Wao knew India. 

p.145 Ramanuja: contemplating his philosophy of the One 
Personal God A.D. 1100. From description and a 
metal image of Rámánuja. 

THE DECCAN & SOUTH ۰ 

p. 146° Worship at Karli iu the days of. Christ, A.D. 26m 
From a photograph of tte Cave and description 
showing that the dress of the people was much as 
now. 

p. 148 Arrival of the Jewish pilgrims at Cochin, / 
tionally) A.D. 68. Fron description sh 


costume TTE 


p. 149 Pulikesin IL the Chálukhya receives envoys from 
Persia A.D. 625. From a coloured fresco at 
Ajanta. 
p. 150. Cutting and Inscription at Vatapi A.D. 578. From 
` a photograph taken at Bacami. 


—“ د 
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६7, p. 150 A Singhalese «il 


From deszripsion. 
£8, p. 151 Vikramanka Caálukhya sends a friendly letter to . 
. Kulottunga Chola, c. 108C. From description and 
an Ajanta panting. * of 
£3. p. 152 Two busts showing anciert Indian jewellery. From 


into Southern. India, A.D. 1175. 


Ajanta paint_ngs. 
-0.. p. 152 Ruins of the Kulasa ab E-lcra. From a photograph. 
+l. p. 154 Defeat. of Pulikesin IL Chalukhya Mahamaila 
Pallava at Eüdámi A.D. 642. Vigorous battle- 
piece from description. 
p. 155 Rajaraja Chola inspects tae bass-relief of his exploits 
at Tanjore, A.D. 99&. From photographs of 
Tanjore, temple walls and deseription giving 
modern costume to an arzist who.knew India. 
MUHAMMADAN AND L:TZR INDIA ` 
The same principles as the above wara adopted for illustrations 

-f medieval and modern India, of which the following were 

zypieal examples of;the metmods by which scenes, sometimes long 

zone by, were reconstrusted :— ۱ 

48. p. 172 The Medieval Reformer Kabir and his sons, A.D, 
1510. From 1 eontemporcry Indian painting in the 

India Office. 

44. p. (74 Rejoicings at she birth of the Emperor Akbar the 
Great A.D. 1542. From another contemporary 
Indian pain:ing, 

45. p. 174 The Khan Jalan shows Akbar his Princely Captives 
(the RebeLion of tke Mirzas) A.D. 1572, In 
colours fronr a contemporary Indian painting. 

46. p. 186 The Action beiween the French and the English off 
Palo Aor (Straits of Singapore) in 1804. From 
a photograp of contemporary English print. 

4T. p' 194 Maharaja Rasjit Singk of the Punjab c.. 1885. 

| From a paotograph cf contemporary English 
painting. 


LI 
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48. p. 205 The Well at ی‎ 18۴7, From a photograph 
k of a rare sketch made by an Eoglish officer on the 
spot after its discovery. 


ots :—All the later illustrations were made after original contemporary 
European drawings. - 


Bearing in mind that the illustratiors above mentioned were 
made by English Artists for an English zudience, it is hoped that 
the above remarks on the method of producing them may be of 


use to the Chief of Aundh and his colsagues in their praise- 


worthy attempt to bring home to the madern Hindu public the 
scenes described in their great Epic. fh such a matter it is the 
public and nob any particular class of virtuosi that have to be 
considered. In an effort to reach the piblie by illustration the 
initial cost is always great. Messrs. Hrichinson’s enterprise, of 
which my work was of course only a portion, meant, I understand, 
an outlay of £30,000, and Iam not surprised to hear that ihe 
new Mahabharata will cost agreat deal c? money to produce. 


A 


. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


. A suggested eméndation.on astroncmical grounds of theread- 
ing بو‎ antike Mahabharata. - 
_ As the Institute is at present engaged upon bringing out the 

most authentic and correct text of the Mahabharata, I wish to 
bring to their notice an astronomically important word which, in 
my opinion, deserves emendation 

In the following verses ) विराटपवे अध्याय ५२) तेषां कालातिरेकेण 
ज्योतिषां च व्यतिक्रमात्‌ पञ्चमे पञ्चमे वर्षे BI मासाघुपजायत:॥ ३ U एषामभ्याधिका 
मासाः पञ्च च द्वादशक्षपाः । त्रयोदशानां वर्षाणामिति मे वतते सतिः U ¥ ib 
the word क्षपाः must be emended irto याः, otherwise the word 
क्षपाः cannot be construed any way, ia an astronomical sense, 
The astronomical, formula for changing Solar years into Lunar- 
years, is the following :— 


= y + 20 months — æ tithis; 
5 


where £ denotes the Solar years and } the Lunar years. Multiply- | 
ing by 18, we get the value of 18 Solar years in terms of the 
Lunar months and tithis. Thus :— 


188 = 13y + months 23 بر‎ 2n — 18 tithis 


13y +5 months — 13 ۵ 

Thus we obtain the length of thirteen Solar years agreeing 
with what is meant in the verse, when we change ayy: into क्षया 
. Moreover the letter q is liable to be easily mistaken for sp as. 
they both differ so little. | 

The commentary of Nilakantha on these verses is anything bub 
satisfactory, in the astronomical itm So also Moropant, the 
well-known Marathi poet, does nob 3: ^o T think ib. 
is impossible for any literary man f ^ error,. 
shown.above. ` It is only an asin 


| 
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So also, the speaker ( भांष्म و‎ it bppears, had intended to use 
the word त्रयोदश, but must have been obliged to use, in its place 
द्वादश to meet the exigency of the agga netre, as the error is too 
trivial. क म्हा डाल. प E ۱ 

The mistake might aave crept in, even one or two thousand 
years ago. The oldest reading possible, therefore,-should be 
ascertained. If the reading क्षयाः is met with, it should be adopted, 

1 think, in the new edatior. l | 
۱ | V. B. KETEAR, 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Second Oriental Conference held its sittings at Calcutta for 
ize days from the 28th cf January to the 1st of February 1922, and 
assed off successfully “under the presidency of Dr. Sylvan Levi. 
Zis Excellency Lórd Ronaldshay opened the proceedings in a neat 

Wile speech, incidentally expounding the Vedéntic doctrine of which 
His Excellency is a great admirer. Tien followed Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, the most towering personalizy in educational matters 
zrobably in the whole of Inda; with his splendid speech taking a 
asholarly survey of what has been done ia the matter of Oriental 
Eesearch up to date. Dr. Sylvan Levi then delivered a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking address which was much appreciated by the 
audience. A very large number of papers hac been presented to the 
Gonference and as a consequence it had tc continue its sittings up to 
ime lst of February 1922. We heartily congratulate the Honorary 
=ecretaries, Messrs. Gourlay, Bhandarkar and Chanda on their 
splendid organisation which left nothing to be desired. The venue 
cf the next sesion was decided to be Madras. 

«Î 3# * » 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Sylvan Levi has promised to 

visit the Institute some time during the coming Rainy Season. 
. * | * ^ 

The work.of the building. of the two Halls, which had stopped 
since September last, was resumed by the contractor on the 19th of 
April, the differences being amicably settled, shanks to the efforts of 
Diwan Bahadur K. R. Godb3le and Dr. H. H. Mann. 


* न * = 


The Secretaries of the 1st Oriental Conference have requested us 
30 announce that the second volume of she Proceedings, the publi- 
cation of which has long bean delayed, will be out by the end of 
May 1922. l | 


[407 April 1922—ED.] 
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It is a custom observed among the Hindus from time im- 
memorial that the performer of a sacrifice or a rite should keep 
silence till its completion when Vak, spe2ch, is let out calling 
upon the Gods to partake of the offerings made to them.’ The 
day or days preceding the sacrificial day are termed Upavastha 
days on which the vow of abstinence and s:lence was observed by 
the sacrificer. ‘This is clearly stated ir the Satapatha Brahmena 
as follows:—(I. 1, 7, 7) :— 

“Now then of the eating o> fasting. On this point Asagdha 
Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted 
-n fasting. For assuredly, (he argued) the gods see through the 


Taitb. Br. IT. 8, 6 ; Ap. Grhya. iL. 6, 11 Bodhayana Gihya I. 5, 54 
Kathaka 5, VI. 7 ۱ 
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mind of man; they knov that, when he anters on his vow, he 
means to sacrifice to them the next morning. Therefore all the 
gods betake themselves to his house, and ebide by the fires in his 
house (Upavas = to abide); whence this day is called Upa— 
Vasatha ”. 1 ۱ 

There is, however, reason to believe that the yow of abstinence 
was observed only m conmection with major sacrifices, such as full 
and new moon sacrifices, she Soma, the Vájapeya, the Rájasuya 
and other sacrifices, while the vow of silense was strictly observed 
fur a few hours during sbe performance of even daily sacrifices, 
called the Agnihotra. Accordingly Bodhayana says in his 
Paficataya Kalpa that tha Upavastha days are the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and the sixteensh (lunar days), but neither the thirteenth 
nor the seventeenth ® ‘Lhe Breaking of silence on the sacrificial 
days is thus referred vc 11 the Rgveda (X. 189, 8) :-- ` 


त्रिंशद्धाम विराजाति वाकूप्तगाय घीयते ۱ 
प्रतिबस्तोरह द्युभिः | | 


` The thirty places (Muhürtas) of each day (prativastoh) with 
the rays of the sun clearly shine; speeck (vak) is resorted? to 
for the Sun (patanga = bird). The Maitr&yaniya Samhita sab-— 
stitutes ‘hiiyate’, ‘is celled’, for ‘dhiyate’ ‘is resorted to’ while 
the Atharvaveda reads ‘ Vakpatanga aś $rayat' meaning that 
‘speech betook herself zo the Sun.’ This seems to imply that 
speech was with some ens else so long and that on the day under 
reference she betook herself to the sun. From this implication 16 
necessarily follows that each day was dedicated to a particular 
god and that Vik, speest, was successively betaking herself to the 
god connected with evar revolving periodical sacrificial day, 
Whether that period, ;hrough which Vis was rotating, was a 
lunar month or a fornight, or ten days (das&ha) or nine days 
1 See also 11. 1, 4,2 
2 


Manuscript A 82, P. 4E, Mysore Oriental Library. 
Huyate, Maitra, S. I. G « 
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‘aavarftra), or eight days, or seven days (saptáha) or six days 
‘sadaha) or three days (trikadruka) is what cannot be definitely 
asserted. That there is clear reference to <ll these periods in the 
Vedas and the Brahmanas, :s known tc all Vedic Scholars, In 
उ96 Pafica siddhantik& of Var&ha Mihira the lords of the days 
of the civil month. (80 days divided into two periods of fifteen 
days each) are, however, thus enumerated :— 


B | I 


(1) Brahmá . (6) Manya (11) Surya 
(2) Prajápau (7) Vasah (12) Candra 
(8) Indra (8) Laksmi | (13) Indra 
(4) Siva (9) Agni (14) Go 

(5) Candra (10) Yama (15) Nirrti 

II. 

(1) Hara (6) Baladeva | (11) Kubera 
(2) Bhava (7) Vayu > (12) Parvata 
(3) Guha (8) Yama - (13) Bhimi 
(4) Pitarah (9) Vak (14) Brahma 
(5) Varuna (10) $n (15) Visnu 


The repetition of Indra, Candra, and Yama twice in the same 
riod and of Brahma and Yama in botk the periods is itself an 
nlication that the reading cf the text is doubtful as confessed by 
=r, Thibaut himself in his translation. Alsc from the mention of 
rach epic names as Baladeva, Guha, and Kubera, it is quite 
‘ident thet the list of names is of a later date and cannot 
“herefore be relied upon as a traditional lisz of the Vedic period. 
Ssill its importance as a proof of the immemorial Arya3 
rastom of calling the days after the names of gods admits of no 
c«1bt; for the very names of the week-days, notwithstanding the 
raurpation of those names by the later plenets, will, if traced 
keek to their earliest form, reveal not merelr the ancient custom 
47 calling the days after the names of gods, but also their 





a 
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Aryan origin as opposec -o their assumed Babylonian or Jewish 
nativity. The names of thé Védie gods corresponding to thè 
Teutonic names of the waek-days are as follows: ` 


* - 


Teutonic. | "^. Vedac. 
` ° Sun—Keltie Sul, Letin Sol. ... ... 5. — Sürya 
Moon D wo Wes 5 ... Mas? 
Tuis T id gu ndi .. Dyaus-Divas 
Woden 22x fy Des in ... Prbhivi 
Thor-Thonar ...  .. s e. یی‎ Sbanayifnu’ 
Freya-Frig |... — ... 3 ... Bhrgu? or 
i Brhat* 


With the exception cf the last two, which are replaced by 
Antariksa and Svar, the first four are mentioned in the same 
order in the Rgveda (X. 190, 8.) and their creation in that order 
by the Creator seems to refer rather to the formation of a week 
of six days than to the ccsmogonic creation, in as much as heaven 
and earth preceded the stn and the moon in the latter. Also the 
mention of these names in connection with days ‘in due order’ 
is an additional proof that they are the names of week-days, The 
three verses of this hymn run as follows:— luca 
. 1 “From fervour kindled to its-height eternal law and truth 

were born 
. Thence both:the day and the night, and thence the billowy 
flood of sea atose. 


From that same Killowy flood of sea the year was after- 
| wards produced ee 
Ordainer of the deys and nights, lord ‘over all who close. 
the eye. ۱ । 


to 


1 Rg. X. 12,7 

2 A. V. IX, 1, 10; 20 

3 A. V. IV. 145 

.* Brhatsama is always sésociated with Sukragra day 
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3 Dhatar, the great Oreator, then formed in due order Sun 
and Moon (Süry&eandramasau) 

Heaven (diva) and Earth (prtkivi), and Antariksa and 
Svar. 

The mention of Stanayitnu; thunder, in connection with 

Wak and Prajapati, the lord of the year, ir A. V. IX IX. 1 

snd 20 indicates that that word was als» a name of the fifth day, 

x metimes interchanged'for Antariksa The verse (20) runs as 

follows :— - ۱ | 


“The thunder is thy voice (Yak), O Prajapati; 

a Bull, thou castest strength on earth and heaven. 
. To that call all cattle look for thair existence: | 
with this she ncurishes their forze and vigour.” ` 


Thus when four out of the six names envmerated in.the verse 
Rg. X . 189, 8) are strikingly identical. with the Indo- European 
ames of week-days, it goes without saving that it is the week of 
t X or seven days that forms the subject master of the verse and 
:aat Vik is a cognate word with week. or-ginally a calling day, 
aid later a period of seven. days ending with upavasatha or 
Sabbath day and commencing with Sunday, the first calling day. 
There is reason to believe that among the various branches of 

, ké Indo - European race, the Greeks, th» Romans, the Celts, the 
"Subons, the Iranians, and the .Vedic Aryans, the last two, and 
especially ‘the Vedic Aryans, had more knowledge of the 
-eligious lore of the Aryan stock than otters and that while 
cimost all the laymen of the Indo-European stock with 
=aowledge of only the practical and necessary part of their 
xcligious rites and customs migrated towards the west, the last 
two carried with them to India a full and thorough knowledge. 
cf all the religious notions, rites and customs. Thus while the 
"Céstern branches are found to have ony a superficial acquaint- 
erce with the vow of abstinence, silence, and other rites connected: 
w th the weekly, fortnightly, and monthly scerifices, the full and: 
uS te details of the same sacrifices are found only in the 
SA of the Vedic. Aryans and the Iranians, Confining our 
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attention 30 the weekly sacrifices, we find Lio kinds of the week 
observed in connection with the Gavim Ayana Sacrifice: the 
week of nine days ( Navaratra ) and thet of seven days ( sapt&ha ( 
These two weeks are thus referred to in the  Nidánasütra 
( V.11.12): — | 
Sapta vinssati rastrasya rájfio ४882081772 mitàhl 
Trayodasaham treyodagiham caikem rakgatramupatishthati ii 
Trayodasahani Tritiyamahnascatasrastredhà 
ठ, dagatayo Vikurvan\:. 
Trinavam  panthünam Vitatan  purànam catbvaringatil 
5 . ravaratraih samasnute a 
à Yasminval parivatsare 
Sauryo méso’tha candramasah | 
Naksatro na vilupyate 
Kassvittam Veda kassvit ۱۱ 
Astasapta trinsate 
Tasminsamvatsare mite | 
Sauryo miso tha candramasih 
Nakshatro na Vilupyate ıı 
Saptavingatimevaida 
Saptaháneti daksinà | 
Tathodagn saptavinsatim — - itil ۰ مشق‎ 
Twenty-seven are the mansions in the king's (%.6., the sun's) : 
dominion; thirteen and thirteen;days he resides in each naksatra 
thirteen days and one-third ofa day; thas dividing four times 
ten days into three equal parts, he traverses the broad and 
ancient path of thrice nine stations in the course ef forty periods 
of nine days each. | 
Who knows that (cyclic) year in whick the solar, the lunar, 
and the sidereal months are not lost, vho knows that? In the 
year measured by 37 or 38 (full moons), tae solar, the lunar, and 
the sidereal months are not lost. The sur goes to the south for 
twenty-seven times seven days and 1४७४188 to the North for 
twenty-seven times seven days. ۱ 
In the first two verses the poet specka ef the civil year of 0 
days divided into forty weeks of n-ne days each. Since the 
| ri 
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samüdha). "Therein the observance of the ‘Three troops १ has 
een enjoined. That ritualistic observance which consists of the 
'hree troops or heads called Aindravayava, Sukra, and Agrayana 
x termed the THree troops. With these three heads. repeated 
47106 the nine days that intervene besween the first and the 
£st days termed Práyaniya and Udayeniya of the Twelve-days 
"hs tenth day being set apart, are filled up. Hence in the yearly 
ecrificial session also all the central days between the prüyaniya 
iad the Udayaniya are likewise to be filled up (with the three 
azads repeated thrice). Then it seems to follow that this filling 
ag: will be impossible unless the above-mentioned three troops 
eDeated thrice to make up nine days are as a whole repeated 
‘aver again. This repetition may be done in two ways:. for 
srample, when measuring the ground with a rod repeatedly placed 
۵-088 if, they repeatedly place the whcle rod with its edges and 
xiddle, but nob any of its single parts. Thus the repetition of the 
aine days is one way of filling up. Again just as’ students 
d2sirous to learn the prapathakas of the. Vedas repeat often 
3artion after portion, so is the repeated observance in the same 
say of each day that forms part of all the nine-day periods (of 
_ k year). This is the second way. Of these two, the first seems 
و‎ be intended, because the day is specially mentioned: “ The 
ord, day (Ahab) mentioned in the sentence that ‘with Aindra- 
73yava being the first day’ is to be cor.nected with all the eight 
iieceeding sentences, (such as) ‘Then v.th Sukra (the next day,) 
axen with Agrayana (the third day)’. Also with the words 
zaen’ the peculiar order of the succession of the days with 
3&rtieular Grahas to proceed with is enjoined. So, if the day 
xhich begins with Aindravayava wer2 itself often repeated in 
ose succession, then the observance evjoined in ‘then the day 
seginning with Sukra’ and the other sentences would have to be 
wgatived. Hence, if, on the other hand the nine days with their 
special initial (grahas), are repeatedly observed, as enjoined by 
مود‎ texts, the usual textual order follows the repetition of the 
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measuring rod in close. uzcession.—This is the prima facie view. 
(The accepted view is æ follows) :— 

The word, day, is ro3 intended, lest the textual injuriction 
should take two forms: ९७, that which begins with Aindravayava 
is the first, and that is a fsingle) day. Thus in order to avoid 
the observance of a groap of similar days the text would have to 
be split into two. If oa the other hand the day bê not intended 
then only the successioa of the several initial rites mentioned by 
the eight repetitions of tie word ‘then,’ would be enjoined. So- 
in this case ib is not pcssble to observe that which begins with 
Aindrvayava after observing the Agrayapügra,as enjoined to be 
observed in the second tarn by the text. Even if this is not 
observed, it is possibe- to fill up the interval between the 
Práyaniya and the Udeyeniya days merely by the extension of 
one’s own place -bhe «i*ision of the interval into nine parts, the 
observance of the rite 2eginning with Aindravayava in all the 
days of the first division, then the rite beginning with Sukra in 
all the days of the seccnd division, and so—guch observance—-in 
such order is what is termed the extension of one's own place: 
One's, t.e., of that whiea begins with Aindravayava, own place, 
ie, the place precedirg that which begins with Sukra. This 
observance only in a sisgle day is possible in the typical ‘twelve 
days’ rite. But here i: is observed in many days. Hence its 
extension.! ” 

What is meant in this tedious and enigmatical discussion 1s 
this:—In the twelve-izys' sacrifices if is usual to draw nine 
principal Soma cups for making Soma oblation and for Soma 
drinking. They are ca.led grahas or cups to draw in Soma juice. 
Their names are (1) Upimausavana, (2) Antaryàma, (3) Vayava. 
(4) Aindraváyava, (5) X izrávaruna, (6) Agvina, (7) Sukra, (8) Man- 
thin, and (9) Agrayana Instead of drawing the cups in order at 
the rate of one cup on a day, as may be expected, they draw all the 
nine cups each.day wita a special cup to begin with in particular 


1 Jaiminiya Nyayamala 4, 25, C/o also Bhattadipika Vol. IV pages 27-43 
Mysore Edition. 
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lays. The first ay, the tenth and the last are treated as special 
lays and the cups are drawn in a particular order on those ۰ 
Zn the first day of the remaining nine days, all the nine cups sre 
dawn beginning with Aiudravàyava and the day is called 
Aindrvayavagra, that which begins with Airdravayava. On the 
second day the Sukra cup is first drawn and then the rest. On 
kird day the Agrayana heads the list. Norv the question is how 
he order of cups is to be in the yearly sessicn of Gavam Ayana, 
Are we to divide the 358 days of the year into periods of n:ne 
lays each and draw the cups in three turr.s in each of those periods, 
13 in the Twelve-days sacrifice? Or are we divide the 360 days | 
nto 9 periods of 40 days each and draw tne Aindravayava and other 
zaps on each of the first 40 days, then the Sukra and other cups 
در‎ each of the next 40 days and the Agrayana and other cups 
१3 each of the third periods of 40 days and 80 on in the next two 
«rns? The last of the two alternatives is the authorised custom 
ixcording to the Mimarisakas. Thus thouga there is much doubt 
ده‎ to the order in-which the grahas or Soma cups were originally 
drawn during each of the nine-day periods of the year, this much 
६ certain that_with some Vedic poets nine days formed a sacri- 
icial week and that each day of which week was called after the 
xame of that graha or Soma cup that was the first to be drawn on , 
saat day and that when at a later period the planets and the nodes 
sere discovered, the word graha was applied as a general ap- 
zellation to the seven planets and the two nodes termed Rahu 
und Ketu. So strong seems to have been the hold which the 
rine grahas had on the mind of the priestly astrologers that they 
sent so far as to regard the two nodes, the cutting points of the 
anar and solar ecliptic paths, as two more grahas or planets end 

add them to the seven planets to make up nine grahas. These ۱‏ ود 


xnegrahas with theazenxzesiding deities ere usually represented by 
d रि «ad $ 

ine kinds gr s andare evî naw worshipped on 

ul auspicious oc bd Navagrahapija 


and is expe she nine 
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deities, and grains, ! corsidered as forms of days and nights, are 
thus enumerated in tLe B»dhàyanagrhya Sūtra (I, 18) :— 


l i , ۱ : Grains 
Freadin Counter presid- 
Graas. Symbols. yT Rn A 
QEBES. ing derties. : 
1. Sun circle Azni Rudra Wheat 
= © ۱ ۱ 
9, Moon square Water Gauri. Rice 
3. Mars triangle E. rth Ksetrapala Cajanus Indieus 
4 Mercury arrow V.suu Visu Phraseolus Mungo 
5. Jupiter rectangle 11 48 Bra bra Bengal gram 
6. Venus pentagon Irdrani Indra Dolicho Lablab 
7. Saturn bow Prajapati Yama © Sesamum 
8. Rahu winnowing Sarpa Nirrti Phraseolus 
basket Radiatus 
i 
9. Ketu Flag Brahma Citrazupta horse-gram 


What deserves speci] netice in this coxneecon is the association 
of the Aindravayava anc cther grahas wizh Vak, speech, as stated 
in the following Brahmani2 passage quoted in the Bhattadipika 
(Vol. IV P. 27) :— 

“Speech is this Aindrivayava: verily Jo the grahas that are 
drawn, beginning witk Limdravayava follow speech herself.” 

What is particularly sor king about the nine grahas, Soma cups, 
is the attempt, so far ask as the Aitareya Brahmana itself, to 
reduce or dedicate the nite grahas to seven deities. ‘In IIT. 1, 1, 
the Aitareya expressly mentions grahas zs nine and ir III. 1, 8, 
asks us to address the n.n» verses with which they are drawn, 
only to seven deities, Vayu, Indra-vüyu, Mitra varuna, Agvin, 
Sukra, Manthin, and Azrayana; tha bare again identi- 
fied with seven 1a), down-breath- 
. ing (apinas wi speech. The- 
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Satapatha Brāhmaņa (III. 2, 2, 13) subst:tutes mind for limbs. 
The grahas are also distinguished as seven pouring cups (dhara- 
grahas) and two receiving zups (adh&ragranas—no$ pouring cups), 
the up&im$u (the pressing stone) and the Antaryama (the catching 
cup) being regarded to be of the latser kind. Whether all this 
attempt at redycing the nine to seven real grahas was made 
merely to give preference مد‎ the weex o? seven days or to adjust 
them to the seven planets just then discovsred are questions that 
cannot be; definitely answered. There is however reliable evi- 
dence to show that side by side with a week of nine days there 
existed a week of seven deys also current during the Vedic period. 
The days of the seven-day-period are also identified with seven 
vital airs,’ seven metres? seven grains.’ seven animals seven 
cases, seven Idáüvibhal-is? and seven kinds of honey-whip 
(madukaga) ." 

The Satapatha Brahmana (X. 8, 1 1) says that the Gayatri is 
the breath, the Usnik tae eye, the Anustubh the voice, the 
Brhati the mind, the Panxti the ear, the Trstubh the strength 
and the Jagati the downward breataing. It is already po:nted 
out how the seven vital ams have been identified with seven days ۱ 
by representing them by 3éven Somma cups. The observance of a 
week of seven days in terms of sever vial airs of the head is still 
more clearly set forth in she follow ng passage of the Taittiriya 
Bréhmana (111, 8, 41) :--- 

Apa và etasmàt prana atikramenti yo dikshàmatirecayaii | 
Saptáham pracarantil sapta vai Sirsany&h pranah ıı 

“Away do the vital aire pass from him who exceeds the period . 
of Initiation. They observe seven cays (in Initiation), for seven 
are the vital airs of the head. " 


1&2 Satapatha Brahmana X. 3, 1, 1. 

3&1 Bodhayana Sr. Panzhalayakalpz, Mysore Oriental Library Ms, 
No. A. 82. P. 40. | 

5 Nidana Sutra of the Samaveda, III. 3 

6 Ibid 2 v 0 

T A. V. IX. 1, 20, 
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The manner ef observing the seven days of Initiation (Diksa) 
by residing in seven different parts of sacriicial Hall is also set 
forth in detail inthe Bodh&yana Sruata (XII. 17) à 

With the exception of the Ida-Vibhaktis, identification of the 
seven days with the seven items in all other cases is rather im- 
plied than expressed. Regarding the distribution of the seven 
Idá-vibhaEtis on the seven days of the Twalve-days’ session, the 
Nidana Sutra (III. 10) says as follows: 

“The Kaleya on the first day, the Madhrehandas on the second 
day, the Raurava on the third day, the Prsai on the fourth, the 
Rayovajiya on the fifth, the Gostha on the sixth, and . the 
Jarübodbiva on the seventh ۱ 

Since the Gavám Avana sacrifice is perfcrmed after the model 
of the Twelve-days’ sacrifice, it follows that the Gavàm Ayana 
year was also divided into periods of seven days each and that the 
same chants with Kaleya and other seven }istincs Sàma-endings 
were repeatedly sung in order on all the days of the seven-day is 
periods. As regards the distribution of the seven cases and seven — 
metres on.the seven days of the sacrificial session, there is found 
no clear statement made in any of the Brühmana or Srauta works 
The absence of such elear expression seems to be due not merel 
to the existence of various sacrificial periods into which the ses- 
sions of twelve-days and three-hnndred and sixty days were 
divided, but also to the necessity and importance of attending to 
the distribution of a considerable number cf ritualistic functions 
pertaining to the various periods and the days that constituted 
them, There were, as parts of the nine-day period already 
considered, periods of three-days and six-days on which -the 
Samavedic, Rgvedic, and the Yajurvedie priests had to observe a 
number of their own minor sacrificial functions to complete the 
main sacrifice. Besides these two causes there is also a third 
cause which seems to have occasioned loss of correct tradition and 
brought out much confusion in the tradizional arrangement of 
sacrificial functions with reference to particular days. It is 
individual option to which is left the division of the ten days of 
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the Twelve-days’ session into minor rericds of three days, six 
days, seven days or nine days. Regarding the question of the 
Civision cf the ten-days into minor periods, the Nidana Sūtra 
(III. 6) leaves'it to individual option br saying “ Yathák&mi 
bnüscánàm," “one may be at liberty with regard to divisions” 
end continues to gay that the ten days may be divided into three 
periods of three days each called giyatra, traishtubha, and jügsta, 
the tenth day being called the Anushtubhe day, or that each of 
the first four days may be called g&üyatrz, traishtubha, Jágata, and 
£uushtubha and likewise the seventh, eighth, ninth, and the tenth, 
fith and sixth day being treated as speciel days, following the 
custom of a different sacrificial school. In III. 7, the same Sübrá 
Civides the day of thirty muhürtas (ll. 18) into four parts, the 
frst part called g&yabra occupying one-third or ten muhürtas of 
the day, the second called traishtubha १६811 ४ till the singing of 
Brahma sama, then tne Jàgata portion up to the sixteenth 
muhirtas when the Sodasi graha is drawn, and lastly the 
£nushtubha part till the next morning. The division of the day 
1700 30 parts or muhürtas is also clearly stated in the same 
६३४७ in II. 13 and IX. 8, In II. 13 tke Sūtra says that “ the 
right is made to consist of fifteen paris equally with the day 
. which is divided into fifteen parts.” In IX, 8 it says that “in the 
A zni$toma sacrifice the prescribed praise-songs leave out of account 
४7786 muhürtas of the day,” implying thereby that the chanting 
o? the twelve songs covers only the twelve cout of the fifteen 
n.uhürtas of the day. 

From this allotment of gàyatri and other metres not merely to 
naming the days, but also to measure the muhurta divisions of 
tae day and night, I am inclined to think that there was also a 
z1sbom of calling the seven days of the week after the sevan 
metres, giyatti, Uem 5111011, Brhati, Pankti, Tristubh, and 
Jagati in order “ Financ adds of the whole day 
tw the seven me glikas to each; 
v1us on the o ssigned to 
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ghatikas to Anustubh ead. so on, the last four ghatikas, 2.6, 24 to 
. 28 ghatikas of the day > jagati, then the remaining two ghatikas 
of the day and the first two ghatikas of the night to gayatri again, 
the next four ghatikas ~f the night to Usrik and ‘so on till the 
‘last four’ ghatikas of the night are covered by Gayatri again. 
Accordingly the next czy begins with Usnik and also closes with 
Usnik, the third day 30818 with Anustubh and closes with 
Anustubh, giving the í-urth day to Brhati to begin and close it. 
Similarly the fifth dy begins with Pankti, the sixth with 
tristubh, and the sev-ath with jagati. The Eighth day again 
` begins with g&üyatri «ad closes with it on the same rotatory 
principle, This seems 7o be the meaning cf the following passages 
of the Atharvaveda (VIL 9, 19) :-- 
Sapta chandimsi =aturuttaranynyo acyasminnadhyarpitani 
Seven metres, succe-ling each by four, each being put over 
the other. ۱ 
It has been, however usual to take th» word ‘caturuttarani 
to mean ‘rising by four syllables each,’ basing that interpretation 
on the consideration 0: the fact that the gayatri consists of 24 
syllables, the Usnik of 38, the Anustubh of 32, the Brhati of 36 
the Pankti of 40, the 'P-istubh of 44 and the Jagati of 48, thus 
l each rising by four syL«bles more than the other. But there is. 
reliable documentary e~idence to show taat though this inter- 
pretation holds good wath regard to the leter period of the Vedic 
times, the same canno at all apply to. the earlier period when the 
` metres, if they can be -alled so in the proper and modern sense of 
the word, were entirely of a different character. And this will be 
considered in the next section. 


PART 11 
It appears that thorzh the Gayatr seven principal 
Vedic metres are us se or four lines 
of eight to tg m a musical 
. T 
scale, thes [m: | 1 de 
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cf metres: the Deva metres, the Asura metres and the Prajàoati 
metres, all bearing the same names sud that the seven Leva . 
metres consisted of one to seven syllables rising by one on a pro- 
gressive scale, the Asura metres of fif;een to nine syllables in 
Cescending order, and the Prajipati metres of eight to thirty-iwo 
syllables rising by four, the later gayatri and other metres ca led 
Eşi metres being the combination of the above three kinds. “he 
passage of the Nidána Sūtra (I. 6) runs as follows :— 


"Then about the Devüsura metres; composed of syllables 
beginning with one and progressively increasing by one are she 
Deva metres: thus the Jagati consists of seven syllables and she 
extra metre of eight syllables. Composed of syllables beginn ng: ` 
with fifteen and progressively decreasing by one are the Astra 
metres: thus the Jagati consists of nine syllables and the extra 
metre of eight syllables, Then the Prajapati’s metres are such as 
aʻe composed of syllables beginning wisi four.and progressiv3ly 
rsing by four: thus the Jagati consisis of thirty-two syllab.ea, 
aad the extra metre of 36 syllables; of these, three and th-ee 
(metres) pnt together in order form each of the seven Rsi metres.” 


A glance abt ihe following table will make the meaning clear:— 





v 
dd l : Number of |Number cf 
| Number of/Numopar of; syllables | syllables 
Names of the metres. (syllables inisyllables in | in the in the. 
the Deva. ithe Asura. | Prajapati Rsi 
Ex metres. |: metres. 
1 Gayatri S 1 15 8 | 24 
2 Usnik . p 98 14 12 28 
3 -Anustubh EE 13 16° 32 
4  Brhati 4 12 20 36 
5  Penkti 5 11 24 40 
6. Tristubh 6 19 | 28 dd 
7 Jagati EOM T 3 | 82 48 
8 Extra metre | 
. Atichandus ale 2x9 8 86 52 


From this it is clear that the metres in their original form and 
especially the Deva metres were no metr.cal songs, but merely a 
k 1 
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sort of numerical words applied to days m terms of syllables 
thus Gayatri standing fcr ore syllable and denoting the first day 
of the wéek, the Usnik br to syllables and denoting the second 
day and so on, the Jagati o: 7 syllables indicating the seventh 
day. The Asuras, on tte other hand, seem to have counted their 
days from the full moon to the new moon in two turns of seven 
metres or days each. The £ fichandas or extra emetre seems to 
have been a contrivance to fll up the interval between the last 
day of the second week and the full moon or new moon day 
And when at a later period she Rsi metres were also devised in’ 
the form of songs, the days cf the week or of the month appear to 
have been counted in terms of the metres cr in terms of the total 
number of the lines in cne cr all of the total number of the lines 
in one or all of the netses. Accordingly the Nidina Sūtra 
(V. 3) says that the sctal number of lines of the Sato-Brhati 
metre sung amount to [20 corresponding b> the 120 abhiplavika 
days constituting five Savana months of 33 days each. Thus itis 
lear that the metres were originally devieed merely to denote the 
number of days of the week or of the mona either by their serial 
order or by the syllables of them, as in the Deva metres, or by the 
lines constituting them. Tais idea is eorrcborated.by the follow- 


ing passage of the Nicãna. Citra (V. 4):— E 


5 —. 
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छन्दस्संयोगरपोऽ्य्य टिधिः। तत्स्थाने चातुरुत्तय मासशब्दवैय्यमिति 
चेत्‌ Fae weg इति। | 


“Now the applicatior of metres (to days) is laid down. With 
regard to the question thet in that case ths orderly rise by four 
renders the word, ' mensh’ meaningless, tre answer is that it is 
made good in five months.’ 

Evidently the phrase, ‘orderly rise vy four’ in the above 
passage can have no referemze to the increase of the syllables of 
the seven metres by. four, s-nce the numker, 252, which is the 
total number of syllables of all the metres put together far exceeds 
the number of days cf either a single month or five months. 
Hence the author's mesning appears to be the four turns of seven 
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days in terms of seven metres in a lunar month of 294 days. 
Now four times seven metrical days only amount to 28 days and 
thus fall short'of a lunar month by about 14 days, Hence the 
objection that the word, month, would be meaningless, if the days 
of the month be gounted in terms of seven metres. The answer 
to the objection is that in five lunar months, the counting. of the 
days in terms of seven metres would cover al] the days. The 
author is not completely wrong in bis arithmetical calculation: 
The total number of days in five lunar months of 294 days each 
comes to 29} x 5 = 147} which exceeds twenty-one turns of 
seven metrical days only by 4. The aithor of the Nidana Sutra 
seems to have been more a practical priest than mathematician 
and nov to have felt the difference of twelve hours in fixing the 
days of full moon or new moon for sacrificial purposes. 

The only documentary evidence showing the naming of the 
days in terms of the metres in practice seems to be available in 
she Tantric texts. Jt is an immemorial custom with the Hindus 
30 enumerate the year, the month, the day, and the Naksatra -or 
star of the day before beginning the performance of a rite on all 
occasions and especially on occasions cf Japüs or repeated ut-er- 
ance of prayers or sacred texts. Besides following this custom in 
uttering the Tantric prayers or mantras, 10 is also usuai to enumer- 
ate the Chandas of the Mantra along with its sage and presiding 
deity. Thus in connection with the Mantra “ Vakratundaya 
hum "! the sage or compiler of the Mantra is said to be Bhargava 
its Chandas Anustubh, and :ts presiding deity Vighnega. Here 
-he Mantra consists only of six syllables and the use of the metre . 
Anustubh with reference to this Mantra is evidently meaning: 
ass, unless it is taken to mean the third of the week when it was 
sompiled and repeated for tke first time. The same seems to be 
she explanation of other metrical names inserted in the prefatory ` 
nemorandum of all other mantras 

Later when the metres were recast on a musical scale, they 
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also to measure the sixiy rādīs or Ghatikàs of the da 
of syllables uttered. ‘has according to the Sir 
(I. 11-12) ten long sylhEles or Svaras = one respirati 
„Six Svgsas or respiratiors— one Vinadi, Sixty Vinadis 
Sixty Nàdis = one dzy,taat is, the time taken to 
10 x 6 x 60 x 60. = 18,000 syllables is equivalen 
01-24 hours. 

In his commentary cn tke Bhávanopanisat, ! Bhask 
that the Lalita goddess ef the Tantra literature is no 
the combination of 2,1 ६,000 respirations cr Svásas. 

In this connection I nar be permitted to digress a 
the main topic and drew tae attention of Semetie sch 
remarkable coincidence between the Eindu and 
methods of reckoning tme both in figures and no 
though widely differing n the signification of the t 
Babylonian figures like those of the Hindus are 6 and 
multiples of 6 and 10 an cf their squares, and the tern 
by the Babylonians to name them are Sar (8600), Sos 
Ner (600), which seem. sc be identical with the H 
Svara, Svàsa, and Nadi. While these terms are empl 
Hindu to denote in am-taral and almost scientific : 
minute divisions of a Cay 7n terms of a unit of time te 
press a Svara or sy lab, the Babylcnians appe: 
arbitrarily used them sodrdicate as many years as the 
figures attached to them imply. Among other coinci 
year of 860 days and a evce of six years vith 36 inter 
deserve mention here.” This misuse of the terms, 
` "and Sar in the sense o? t 0. 600, and 8600 years simila 
the words Krta, Tretà, J*àpara, and Kali in the late 
of the Hindus is evidenty the cause of bae fabulous c 
accounts of the lives o" &n«ient kings given alike in 
lonian clay Tablets and the Hindu Epics end Astronon 


_ 1 Saundaryalahari, p. 555, Hysore Edition. © 
2. Encycl. Britt. under Eaty-on ; Rawlinson's Ancient Monar 
Pp. 129, and Foot Note 1 p. 3 
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Bs the misuse of the terms what 16 migkt, it cannot however be 
denied that the significance which it has oa the mutual inter- 
ccurse between the two nations and on the indebtedness of the 
ore to the other is far deeper than ib apdears on the surface, and 
I shall have occasion to dwell at length on this point in a-separate 
paper later on. 

The Nid&na Sütra also speaks of certain other metres termed — 
Atichandasa or extra metres and elassifiss them into Kali, 
Lvàpara, Treté, and Krta, according as the number of.syllables 
ccmposing them leave as remainder 1, 2, 3, or 0 when divided by 
fcur. It appears probable that it was in view of celebrating the. 
Kali, Dvapara, Tretá, and Krta years of every successive cycle of 
four years by a similar number of verses composed into similar 
metres that this classification of metres was resorted to. This is 
what the Nidana Siitra says about tke classification of metres 
irso Kali and other forms :— 

* Above the Jagati metre (of four linss of iwelve syllables each) 
there come what are known as long metres, beginning with a 
webre of 52 syllables and increasing by four syllables at a time 
u2 to a metre of 104 syllables, thereby mak ng twice seven kinds 
of-métres. Their names are:—Vidhri:, Sàkvari, Asti, Atyasti 

` Mamhana, Sarit, and Sàmpà These are the names of the first 
seven varieties. Sindhu, Salila, Ambhah, Gahana, Arnava, Apa 
and Samudra; these are the names of the last seven varieties, 
All these are Krta metres, Then before the Gayatri (of 24 
srllables) there are five varieties, such as Erti of four syllables 
Prakrti of eight syllables, Samkrti of twelvs syllables, Vikrti of 
sixteen syllables, aud Abhikrti of twenty syllables. There are 
riso metres filling up the intermediate places of the above metres 

> Metres such as begin with twenty-two syllables and rise by 
fur syllables up to 102 syllables, making taree groups of seven 
each; their names are :—Rat, Samrat, Vir&t, Svarat, Svavasini, 
Faramesthi, and Antastha; these are the names of the first seven - 
varieties. Pratna, Amrta, Vrsa, Jiva, Trpua, Rasa, and Sukra 

५ these are the names of tbe next seven; Arna, Ambha, Apya, Ambu, 
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Vari, Apah, and Udakı; these are the rames of the last seven. 
All these are Dvipara metres. Prior to ihe metre of 22 syllables 
there are five varieties, beginning wish two rising by four 
syllables; their names are:—Harsik&, Sarsikà, Marsika, Sarva- 
mátra, and Virátkám ۱ ० 

“Then what are ca led Nicrt and Bkurij:—These which are 
less by one syllable (than the Krta) are Niert. And those 
which are greater oy one syllable (than the Krta) are Bhurij. 
All these are Tret& ard Kali metres, and the Bhurij metres the 
Kali metres. Metres should be known as progressively rising 
by four syllables at a t.me. 

For easy reference a tabular statement showing the classi- 
fication of metres into Krta and other forms is appended. 








Names of 8.51 Nanesof é | rE به‎ 3 
Krta x 3 Dvavara اگما‎  Treta. 555 Kali. ate 
| on metres. = = : = 
metres e P etre ae T > z, टर 
Krti 4 | Harsika . 9 8 | $ 
Prakrti 8 | Sarsike 6 7 ۱ E 
Samkrti 12 | Marsika 10 } T | 18 
Vikrti 16 | Sarvan.atra 14 15 है 
Abhikrti 20 | Viratkuma 18 19 21 
Gayatri 24 | Rat 22 23 , 25 
Usnig 28 | Samra 26 1:27 ` 99 
Anustubh 32 | Virat 30 3i ' 83 
Brhati 36 | Svarat | 84 35 | 37 
Pankti 40 | Svavas.n: 38 89 41 
Trstubh 44 | Paramesthi 49 43 45 
Jagati 48 | Antastna 46 47 49 
Vidhrti 52 | Pratna 50. 51 53 
Sakvari 65 ۵۰ 54 56 57 
Asti 60 | Vrsa 58 59 61 
Atyasti 64 | Jiva 62 63 65 
Mamhana 68 | Trpà 66 67 69 
Sarit 72 | Rasa 70 71 73 
Sampa 76 | Sukra 74 76 77 
Sindhu 80 | Arns 78 79 81 
Salila 84 | Ambhe 82 83 85 
Ambhah 88 | Apya 86 87 89 
Gahana 92 | Amtu 90 91 93 
Arnava 96 | Vari 94 95 97 
Apa 100 | Apah 98 99 101 
Samudra 104 ۱ Udaka. 102 103 105 
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Regarding the sacrificial distribution of the seven case-endings 
or. the seven week 09 एड, the Nidana Sutra says as follows :— 

Tren there are these substantive Case-endings :— thus, he, him 
by h.m, to him, from him, his, and in him. Tae vocative case is 
the eighth. ‘The sacrificer uses the vocati» case on the ‘first day. 
For what resson? The Sama-chant called Rathantara contains a 
wore in a ease indicative of an object at sight end nothing that is 
out ef sight is appropriate to the vocative. And the nominative 
0286 18 what refers to the churning of the fice. That he will use or 
the fourth day. ‘Him’ is the second (onjective case): that he 
uses on the second day. ‘By him'is the taird (instrumental 
case): that he uses on the third day, ‘To him’ is the fourth (dative 
case). With reference to this they say that there is no gacri- 
ficial objective available; shey, however, give only one example: 
“A 3rogressive (Pratavyasim) and new saczifics I make to Agni.’ 
This example contains the word ‘Prata’ and so ii has no form 
appropriate to the division, ‘He’ is tae nominative, This hs 
tses on the fourth day. For what reason? lt is indicative cf 
divisions aud also of case-endings. (Sa he uses) an indicative 
among indicatives. Moreover, it is a name-bearer; for on this 


-day they generate the fire and give a name t> the fire, thus born 


This is a Br&hmanie statement:—' The Deves desired to attain 
prosperity; shis they did nob attain on tke fizst day; nor on the 
second; nor on the third ; this they attained on the fourth day; 
this the Brahmana regards as prosperity; tc nouns are attached 
eas2-endings. There are also bwo doubts with reference to the 
دواد‎ day. Gautama says that ‘his’ or ‘from him ' may be used 
on that day. Others say that 1t is tne cative case with no 
axception; this the sacrificer is. favoura»ly disposed to use on 
ınobher day, as it is banished from the first day by the name- 
bearer. Of this purport is the statement of the Brahmana 
‘wth that (dative) prosperity is repeated. Others say that 


` sizce there is in the Ajyastotra of the Brahme priest the statement 


S 


‘From Indra round my body’ conteming an ablative case | 
th2 ablative ‘from him’ is used on the. fifth day. Dhananjaya 
8६78 that the possessive ‘his’ is proper for that (sixth day); it is 
the sixth case; this he is favourably disposed to use on the sixth 
dey since it is driven. out by the vocative case or the 
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vocative itself is used om the sixtl: day, taus making the beginning 
and-the close harmoniogs alike ." 

Trivial though the discussion regarding the propriety of using 
one or the other of the seven or eight case-endings on the first 
six days of the week may appear to us, the author of the Nid&na 
Sūtra could not avoid it, as he was bcund to follow the obser- 
vance to the very letter of the authoritative texts quoted by 
him. Unfortunately we are in possession of none of the 
Brahmana texts referrsd to by him. Hence in ihe absence of 
these historical treasures, the trivial discussion of the Nidàna 
Sütra is all the more irvaluable 70 us. From this discussion it 
is easy to infer that the observance of a sacrificial week of six 
days with distinct case-endings in the srincipal passage of the 
sacrificial prayers pecaliar to each day was older than the 
Nidàna Sütra itself, and that though the seven-days-week is not 
referred to in this particular portion o? the Nidàna Sūtra, the 
seventh day was probably symbolised by the seventh case-ending. 

The fifth section of tke Paficatayakalpa of Bodh&yan Srauta ! 
contains some passages which imp.y that the days of the sacrificial 
session called Gavàm Arana were divided into periods of seven 
days each and called in tarms of village and wild grains, and tame 
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and wild animals as in the following table :— M 
۰ a eee 
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Village | Sesa- | Black rice | tarley jpriyangu| wheat | horse 
Grains | mum | beans gram 


Wild |Syamaka} nivara | Jartila | Gavi- | zarmuta; Vasya | bamboo 
grains j dhuka rice 
Tame Cow horse goat sheep mar ass camel 
animals 
Wild Two- |Svapada| birds | serpent elephant |120nkey | river- 
animals | hoofed animals 
(nadeya) 

Metres’ | Gayatri} Usnik | Anus- | Brhati | Pankii |Tristubh| Jagati 


tubh 


amem 








1 Manuserips No. A. £2, pege 40, Mysore Oriemtal Library, Mysore, 
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A far more convincing proof regard.ng the division of the 
menths into two halves, the white and tha dark, and of the half 
months into two periods of seven days each is furnished by the 
messages about the Honey-whip contained both in the Atharva 
Jada and the Taittiriya Brahmans. In LX. 1, the Atharva Veda 
:peaks of a Honey-whip (madhu-kas&) and of honey makers 
m-adhu-krtah) engaged in collecting and adding fresh honey to 
‘kp honey store (IX. 1, 16) and divides the honey into seven kinds, 
seaming them as (1) Brahman, (2) king (raja), (3) the draught-ox, 
&) the milch cow, (5) barley, (6) rice, and (7) honey (Verse 22). 
The key-note to the interpretation of this passage is contained in 
‘Lsittiriya Br&hmana (YII. 10, 38), Where the honey-makers are 
csntified with the days and nights of tke white and dark halves 
= the month. The passage runs as follows :— 

“Agni (that is worshipped every day, both morning and 
s:ening) is verily the honey contained in the whip. The nights 
stat form the white and the dark halves (of the month) are the 
acney-makers and the days the honey-bees,” 

The performance of the Agnihotra, Fire-worship, day after 
ey, week after week, month after month; and year after year, 
3zems-to have been so favourite a rite with the Vedic Aryans 
md Iranians that they came to regard the dre as sweet as honey 
amd the days as honey makers divided into groups of seven each.. 
The seven sacrificial formulas to be uszered one on each of the 
ven days are according to the Bodhirana Sraute (III. 17) the 
zven Vyahrti syllables, such as (1) Bhüh, (2) Bhuvah, (3) 
Svah, (4) Mahah (5) Janah (6) Tapah, (7) Satyam. Bodh&yana 
-entinues to say that whatever might be the period which the 
=erificer would seek to reach, whether full moon, or new moon, 
tr quarterly periods of a year or the year itself, he would not 
fil to reach them, if he would only perform his daily fire- 
- worship week after week with the seven’ sacrificial formulas, one © 
tr each day. 

The Atharvaveda (XV. 15 and 16) calla the week-days prāgas ' 
(vital airs) and the week itself Arana (downward breathing) and 
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gives two names to esch of the seven days and ones 
popular-and special nam» to the first days of the fo 
` ofa month. The passage runs as follows 

“The first vital air is Urdhva or Agni, the second P 
the Sun, the third Abhztdha or the Moon, the fourth 
“Pavamana, the fifth Yori or Water, the sixth Priya or b 
the seventh Aparimita cr she people; the first Apina i 
Moon ; the second is the _Astaka, the eighth day; the tt 
New-Moon and the fourk is Sraddha.” . 


` Thus in fact the four quarters of the Moon -have obvi: 
plied the division of the -n«nth into weeke, as shrewdly و‎ 
the writers on the orizin of the Week in the Enc; 
‘Britanica, The same wiser goes on to say that “ whe] 
Moon and full Moon are religious occasions, we geb in 
` natural way a sacred 0७0६2 of 14 or 15 days of the wee. 
or eight days determinec Ly the half-moon. Thus the'o 
close the new and the ful Moon as days of sacrifice ; az 
of the sacrifice was calle she Upavasatha; and in Bud: 
same word -(uposaiha) came to mean a sabbath observ 
and full Moon days and जा. the days which are the eù 
the ful! Moon and the mw Moon days respectively wi 
and other religious exercises." ! 


` Thus while for the reatons seb forth in the above | 
Hindus may be credited vith the invention of the We 
be of utmost importan:e to know whet scholars ha 
regarding the claim of osFer ancient nations to. that c 
is nob Egyptian in 07877, masmuch as tke old Egyptia 
week of ten days, but ros of seven days." ? “The B 
Sabbath was the fifteenta Jay of the month or full moo 
was nob connected with £n7 week of seven days. Much 
been written on the Bab~lonian Sabbath is misleading 


1 Encyc. Brit. XXI. PP. 124—5; Childers Pali Dict. P: 5ã 
Buddhism P. 8; Bodhiyana Okarmasutra I. 11:29 and 35, 

2 Eneye. Britt. XXI. P. 1 P 

3 Faiths of Man by J.G.R. Eorlong, Vol. IIT, P. 210 
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t emetic people gave no names to days of the week and the Baby- 
balans indeed had apparently no week, sheir Sabbath being tae 
f teenth of the month, The Aryans on the ther hand dedicat>d 
ech week day to a god, apparently undar the Roman influence in 
the West, while the Hindus and the Tamils ahke have such names 
F India.” 7 
Professor Rawlinson also equally hesitates 10 give credit to the 
Sabylonians for the sexagesimal horary division of the day. in 
 L:s'Herodotus' Vol. I. page 226 he says: ‘There is however rio 
s idence to show that the Medes or even the Babylonians were 
-equainted with that order of the planets which regulated the 
a5»menclature of the days of the week. Thea series in questicn, 
x:deed, must have originated with a pecple who divided thé day 
-nd night into sixty hours instead of 24 : and so far as we know at 
azesenb, this system of horary division was peculiar in ancient 
mes fo the Hindu Calendar, the method by which ‘the order is 
: iminated is simply as follows:—The p.anets in due succession 
rom the “Moon to Saturn were supposed to rule the hours: of the 
lay in a recurring series of sevens, and zhe day was named after 
iie planet who happened to be the regent of the first hour. - If 
xe assign bhen the first hour of the first day of the Moon, we find 
haf sixty-first hour which commenced the second day belonged 
^ 59 the fifth planet or Mars; the 121st hour to the 2nd or Mercury; 
;1e 181st to the 6th or Jupiter; the 241st to the 3rd or Verus; 
,Je 801st to the 7th or Saturn; and the 36156 to the Sth or the 
Zun. The popular belief (which first appears in Dion Cassius )- 
5aat the series in question refers to a horary division of 24 is in- 
3orrecó; for in that case, although the order is the same, -hé 
3iccession is inverted. One thing indeed seems: to be certain, 
siat if the Chaldaeans were the inventors of the hebdomadal 
—omenclature, they must have borrowed 3heir earliest astronomical 
16008 from the sanie source which suppliec the Hindus; for it 
ould not have been by accident that n horary division of 60 was: 
sdopted by both races E ap E EL 


1 Faiths cf Man by J.G.B. Forlong, Vol. I, P. 514 : EE ons 
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I have already pointed out hcw the Babylonian terms, Sar 
Soss, and Ner together vith the sexag2simal numerical figures 
can be traced to the Hindi source; and strange to say, the very 
word which with the Babylonians denoted a degree of the ecliptic 
circle is * Sar,'! identical with the Sanskrit word Svara = Aksara. 
Regarding the division of she ecliptic circle into 360 sars, Robert 
Brown says aà follows :— ° 
“This stellar and criginelly solar Ram stands at the head of 
the ten antediluvian Babyionian kings whose reigns divide the 
cirsle of the ecliptic and wao are said to have reigned 120 Sars 
(= 482000 years). In Aakad 60 wastke Unit, and, according 
to Berosos, the time-per ods were a Soss (60 years) a Ner 
(50 x 10 = 600), and a Sar (60C x 68 = 3610); 8600 x 12 
= 432,3000. Two Akkacian moces of civision of the circle are 
irto 12 and 120 (12 x 10 60 x 2) parts ; and the fragmentary 
p&nisphere (S. 162 Brit. Museum) shows a division into 12 parts 


of ten degrees each. Various nations have legends of ten, 


(perhaps ‘many,’ probably originaily fingers and ttumbs) archaic 
heroes or kings. This number becomes d-finite, and is ultimately 
applied in Euparatean reg:ons to a heaven circle. According to 
Psolemy, the Chaldeans divided each sign into ten-parts (greater 
degrees), and each such part containing 60 and each minute 60", 
16 x 60 x 60 (= 36,000) = 1/12 of the circle, and 86,000 x 12 
= 432,000, or tho circle civided into seconds. Thus the 120 
Sars = 360 degrees, and similarly the Akkadian year was com- 
posed of twelve months of £0 days each. Whatever the ten kings 
may have originally represented, we thus find them connected 
with a heaven-circle. and tke most obvious heaven circle is the 
‘ec.iptic. The kings therefore, practically appear in the account 
of Berosos as stellar reduplmations; and it next becomes obvious 
that the lengths of their reigns, which are clearly not arbitrary, 
mtat correspond with the distances separating certain stars, 
probably near thé ecliptic.” 


Tho Celestial Equator of Aratos, by Robert Brown, Junr, in the 
Transactions of the Ninth International Congres of Orientalists, Vol. II. 
P. 151. 
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The Indian system of the Yugàs or &g38 of the world presents 
winy features which forcibly remind ue of the Euphratean Scheme. 
fae age-cycle is formed by the numbers of 48, 36, 24, 12 = 120 = 
ze number of Sars of Babylonian kings, whilst 4—8—2—1 = 10. 
Tae numbers 10 and 12 thus form the 9598 of the cycle, 10 kings 
ad 12 lunations, or other divisions of tke year. To make up she 
divine year, the product of these, 120, is multiplied by 100, te., 
c7 ten intensified, and thus = 12,0CC years, which is also the 
zaration of the Iranian divine year, ard which gives 1000 years 
f=r each month and for each sign of the Zodiac. But a divine 
say = a human year, and hence a divine year = 860 ordinary 
years. Whence we obtain the figures :— i 


4800 x 360 = 1,728,000 
3600 x 360 = 1,296,000 
2400 x 369 = 864,000 
1200 x 360 432,000 


4,320,000 = 432,00. x 10,” 


I have already shown in the verses quoted from the Nidins 
DAtra, tne Sun and also the Moon ९183711670 are called kings of 
she heaven circle ( rásbra ) and the stelicr divisions the 27 abodes 
x the kings. With the Vedic Aryans each month had a different 
Aditya or Sun and ten or twelve ecligti» divisions corresponding 
zu 10 or 12 months of 36 and 30 days respectively had fen or 
swelve Adityas or Suns to rule over then. The Satapatha Brah- 
azana ( VI. 1, 2,.8,) says that by his mind Praj&pati (the year) 
zntered into union with Speech ($e, w:th Svaras = syllables = 
Sars) and become pregnant with 12 dreps, and that the drops be- 
xme the twelve Adityas. As regards tae division of the ecliptic 
1:10 ten parts of 36° each, correspondirg to 10 months of 36 days 
each, there is a clear statement in the tau bhãgya tantra? and the 
L'asa-hotr formula of the Yajurveda implies the same idea. The 


1 Compare Migha II. 
3 Patala HI, Verse 5 (No, B. 317 Ms. Oriertal Library, Mysore.) 
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Saubhagya tantra speaks of a.traditional division of the year of 
360.days into ten months of 36 days eaca; every month being 
divided into four weeks of nine days each. It also calls the days 
of the month in terms. cf alphabetical letters. Similarly the Ten 
Hotars or priests corresponding to the ten Zotas of Iranians are, 
as will be shown in a separate paper, no other than the represent- 
atives of the ten Zodiacal division ruled ever by ten sun-kings. 
It appears therefore that the Babylonian :ime-table in terms of 
3088, Ner, and Sar and the fabulous account of the reign of ten 
antediluvian kings are distorted versicns -f foreign astronomical 
ideas ill-learnt,ill-digested and misapplied. I may now pass on 
to conclude the paper by a word on the vianetary. names of the 
Week-days. The evolution of the seven-day week seems to have 


passed through three stages. In its first stage which embraces ^^ 
the pre-migration period of the Aryan racc, the seven days of thé 


Week appear to have been called after tae names of the god; 
whom the Aryan people worshipped in thzir daily, half-monthl, 
and monthly sacrifices, These names are still retained by almost 
all the European branches of the Aryan stock with the exception 
of the Keltie and the Latin branches, by whom they are called 
after the names of the planets. The second stage commences with 


the Vedic period and extends up to tha first few centuries of the . | 


Christian era when different sacrificial schools had devised different 
sets of names to their Week-days, as shown in the above pages. 
The third stage is remarkable for its discovery of the five minor 
planets which with the sarlier planets, the Sun and the Moon, 
lent their names to the Week days. The term used to signify 
the planets in general is the old Vedic word ‘graha’ Soma-cup, 
which has no connection whatever with the European word planet 
The symbolic representation of the planets, sun, moon, and 
possibly Vena or Sukra (Venus) by th: sacrificial grahas or 
Soma-eups seems to ba she reason for bringing the later planets 
also under that term, Nor do the individual Hindu-names of the 
later planets, Mars, Mercury, and Satu:n, seem to have any 
affinity with their corresponding Latin nni Keltie names, Con- 
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sderation of these facts and also of th2 mdigenous stories ! related 
in the Puranas accounting for the birth of the planets inclines me 
te believe that the Hindus are as little indekted to the Grecians as 
they are to the Babylonians for their zstronomieal knowledge, and 
tor their conception of the Week and discovery of the planets. 


, | For a summary of the stories, see Bmattcpala's Commentary on 
* Vyrahamihire's Brhatsamhita, Chap. I. Verze 11. 


BHADVA.COPPER 2LATES OF DHARASENA II 
. OF [GUFTA] SAMYAT 252 
e D. B. DISEALKAR, MA. 
Curator, Wcisor. Museum, Rajkot 


These are two plates fourd twenty-seven years back at Bhidvi, 
a large village fifteen miles to the south-east of Rajkot in she 
Halar Prànt in Kathiawad. ‘hey have bsen preserved in tke 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. ۱ 

The two plates are joined tcgether by the usual seal of the 
Valabhi kings, passing thrcugh two holes one in the lower part 
of the first plate and the o her in the upper part of the second 
The ring passing through the bvo other tight hand holes of both 
the plates 18 missing 

The plates, which are-in sn excellent state of preservation, and 
inscribed on one side only, measare about 102” x 82” each, Tkeir 
edges are fashioned into rims or the cour margins to protect che 
writing. ‘There are 16 lines of writing in each plate 

letters, very finely and neatly engraved in perfectly straight‏ موس 

linės, can one and all be easily read. Hach measures about j in 
treadih and 4" in height. "Phovgh thay are deeply engraved they 
are not seen on the reverse, the thizkness of the plates being 
fall 1" 

The characters are of the usual Valabhi sypei The following 
initial letters are used : a in wthervanasa (1. 93), a In ánarttapera 
(1. 22), 4 in wa (1. 5) and ic Jsiránala il. 23), and u in udakait- 
sarggena (l. 26). The sign of gihvamaliya is employed onze 
before kusali (l, 20). Numeriesl symbcls for 200, 50, 2, 10, and 
5 are expressed (in 1. 32). Two perpendicular lines are used to 
ragrk the end of a verse; bct they are horizontal at the end of the 
last verse, Two perpendicular lines are used before the first 


1 See Fleet’s Gupta Inseriptiens p. 164. 
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sloka and after the end of the preceding sentence. The sign for 
full point—a perpendicalar line—is used twice only in ), 32, 

In respect of orthography it is to be said that the rules of 
sandhi are frequently disregarded and there are mistakes in 
writing of every kind, a few of which sce as follow— Singha is 
used for sirhha, l. 7, Short and long voxels ate indiscriminately 
used throughout the inscription. The vowel r is frequently 
replaced by rt, and onse by ru (in Kruzahl 27), In the case 

of nasals many times Loth the anustarc is used and the sandhi 
is observed, e. g. सामान्यच 1. 28, FEE 53. Consonants conjunct 
with the repha are gezerally doubled.?. The following Prakrit 
forms deserve to be xed: Prapiya (1*23 for Prapya ; Darigayita 
(1.18) for Daréayità ete, The dropp:ng که‎ final ¢ in kaisei (1. 27) 
and vasa (l. 30) may be due to forge-fulness of the engraver 
rather than to the Práxritisms 3, m 

The grant is issued fom Valabhi bz Pacamamahesvara Simanta 
Maharaja Sri Dharasema. (II), and is dated on the very same (7076 
of the same year as five other grents of the same king *, t.e, 
Vaisakha ba [hula] 15 Sari, 252. Ihe panegyrieal introduction 
including the descript on of each one of the kings-is also identical 
with that of all other published grants of Dharasena IT$, But 
like Dhruvasena I, ne assumes also the title s#émanta, which his 
predecessor Guhasena seems to have drcoped ۶, The name of his 

grandfather is spelt Dharapada (l. 107 while with one more 
exception 7 his remeining grants reri either Dharapatia or^ 


Dharapadda re, 


1 Probably according .o the practice cf S.mavedi Brahmanas ín their 
Vedic recitations. . 

2 According to Panini III. 4-46. 

8 See E. I. XI p. 105. e 

4 Nos. 469-472 of Pro. Kielhorn’s Lis; of Northern Inscriptions in E. I 
Vol V and E. I. XI p. 8C. 

5 Besides the above sse I. A. XV p. 1E7, “xt and Skt inscriptions of 
Kathiawad p. 35, I. A. VI p. 9 and I. A. VII = 70 

6 In later grants Dharesena II assumes the title Mahasamanta, 

7 E. I. XI. p. 80 2 
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The grantee is the Brahmana Rudragopa, son of Rudraghosa, of 
the Kausravasa gotra and a student of Atharvaveda and resi- 
cent of Anarttgpura. The gotra of the Brahmana is a curious 
cne. Ido not know ofa Br&hmana having this gotra. 

The object granted to the Brahmana is the village Isikaneka 
situated in! (Praptya) the Ambarenu district (sthalt), together 
with the usual privileges of udranga, uparikara ete? . 

The purpose for which the grant is made is as in all Brahma- . 
nical recipients the performance of five sacrifices. 


Among the names of officers to whom tae grant is addressed we 
find two viz. Avalokika and Dasaparadhika, which we have not 
met with in any of the grants of the dynasty so long discovered. 
The meaning of the first term is not clear. It may perhaps mean 
a supervisor who had to do the miscellaneous work of supervising 
over the fields of villagers for the purpose of revenue. Dasapa- 
radhika most probably means an officer wko collected the fines 
imposed for the commission of ten offences in the limits of the 
vllage?. Sometimes this privilege was allowed to a grantee 
(cf. सदशापराध mentioned among privileges appurrtenant to a 


The Dütaka or the executive officer of this grant is Cirbbira 
and the writer Skandabhata, the minisser for peace and war. 
The latter officer seems to have held his position for many yeers 
from the latter part of the reign of Guhasena* to the end of the 


rant.)--- 
ges) 


1 The word Prapiya or rather Prapya is equivalent to antargata of tae 
expression वटनगरस्थल्यन्तर्गतभोण्डानकम्रामः in E. I. XI p. 180. 
2 For the meaning of these and other technical words see E. I. XI p. 116. 
3 These offences are mentioned in the Astadhyeyi 2f Vagbhata as follow : — 
हिंसास्तेयान्यथाकामं TIT परुषाचृते | 
संभिन्नालापव्यापादमभिध्या टृग्विपर्ययम्‌ t 
पापं कर्मेति दशधा कायवाडमनसेस्त्यजेत्‌ | 
See also Mleet’s Gupta Inscriptions p. 189 not» 4. 


i His earliest mention is in the copperplate of 246. 
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reign of Dharasena II The name 0: the former, however, occurs 
‘in the seven grants of 252 only, 


As regards the idensification of the localities mentioned in the 
inscription it may be said that Valathi is no doubt the -modern 
Vala, 18 miles norh-west of Baavnagar. <Anartiapura is 
generally ! supposed to be the same as Anandapura, . the old 
name of modern Vadaaagara in the Northern Gujarat, the home 
of the famous class of Nagar Brabiranas. In the Valabhi 
copperplates both Ararttapura and Arandapura are mention- 
ed, the former at least in -three copperplates? and the - 
latter in four. Had both these names represented one and the 
same place their ssparate mention is rather unintelligible. 
It must be stated. however, that there is one point in 
favour of the idertity of both the places: A grant of 
Dharasena IV of Sm. 880 * states that a Brahmana Narayana- 
mitra, son of Brahmans Kedavamitre, of Sarkkarüksi gotra and a 


student of Rgveda hed come from Anerttapura and was living 


in Kaésaragrama. Another grant of Kharagraha II of Sm. 7 
states that a Brahmans Narayana, son of Brahmana Kesava, of 
Sarkkaraksi gotra, end a student of Rgveda had'eome from 
Anandapura and was residing in Kketaka. 

The Brahmana—most probably 2 Nagara one—in both these 
plates seems to be “he same individual, though the places of 
residence are differeng. The interval cf seven years may, how- 
ever, remove the difficulty. Now in tbe first grant thefplace from 
which the Brahmans came is. given as Anarttapura; and in the 
second the place from which the same Brahmana [originally ?] 


1 eg. Guj. Gaz. p. 6 I. A. 1919 Dec. Suppl. p. ۰ 

2 Of Sm. 270 I. A, VII p. 70; Sm. 237 unpublished ; Sm. 330 I. A. 
VII p. 73. ۲ 

3 Of Sm. 991 V. O. -. VII p. 299; Em. 339 I. A. VII p. 76 ; 352 L A. 
XI p. 305 and 447 F. G. I. No. 39. `~ 

4 I. A. ४11 p. 73. | 
' 8 ibid p. 76. 
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एकया is given as Anandapura. Anarttapura may have been the 


: x;ient name of Anandapura and during the times of these plates 
»e9ple may have been speaking both the names though the latter 
cs more common. That Anart tapura is nob Dwaraka, as has 
22en suppesed by some,! will be egeily seen, A Brahmana 
lssiring patronagé from the rulers of Vn abhi will not go to settle 
x the Khedà (Khetaka) district at suth a long distance from 
—warké at one extremity of the kingdom leaving Valabhi sud 
most of the kingdom in the middle The Brühmana from his 
rman name and from his gobra seems, moreover, to be a Nàgara, 
vad Dwarka was not the home of thes» Brahmanas. There is 
wuch simiiarity between Ambarenu and modern Ambarana, the 
ief town of a Khawis Girgsdar under tbe Nawanagar State. 
The village Isikanaka cannot however ke traced. But it is 
r ore probable that the sthalt Ambarena was in Gujarat rather 
than in Kathiawad. 

The expression of the tithi as Ez[hula] 15 is historically 
interesting. It occurs, as I have said above, in as many as ve 
coher grarts of the same date and alec in some other grants * 
here the month and year are different. It no doubt means 33e 
- Sth day of the dark fortnight 2.e. the Amáavüsy&?. In modern 
~mes we express the day as Vadya (cr Eahula) 30. While in 
ancient times it seems that they expressed the last day of the 
Drinighis as Su 15 and Ba 15. 


1 See ey. Buddhi Prakása 1915 March, 


? See e.g. the grant of 310 आश्रयुज ब १५, Î A. ४1 1-12. Sm. 207; E. I. 
111 p. 318 ; Sm. 207 unpublished. 

3 The new moon-day is considered a holy cay and possibly the day for the 
zun-eelipse. Hence it is the best day for meking grants for holy purpos 2s. 
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FIRST FLATE 


s स्वस्ति वळभिटः प्रनभप्रणतानिन्नाणां मैत्रकाणामठुलबळसपर्त्नमण्डला - 
भोगसंसत्तसंप्रहारह्तलब्घप्रतापप्र ۱ 

तापोपनतदानमानाजेलोपाजितानुरागोनुरक्तमोळसतामित्रत्रेणिवेलावाप्तराज्यश्री 

परममाहेश्वरः emi 

3. ark: तस्य सुतस्त्त्पादस्जारुणावनतपवित्रिक्रितशिरां शिरोवनतशनुचूडाम - 
णिप्रभाविच्छरितपाइनखप्क्तिः” 

à. *दिधितिर्दिनानाथक्रिपगजनोपजीव्यमानविभवः परममाहेश्वर ः "fer 
नापतिधरसेनस्त्स्याचुजतत्पादानिप्र* | 

5. मग्रशस्ततरबविमलमोज्मिणिम्मन्वादिप्रणित विधिविधानधम्मों धम्मेराज इव 
विहितविनयव्यवस्थ्यपद्वेविराखिर 

6, भूवनमण्डलभोगेकॅस्वाममेना परमस्वामिना स्वबसुपहितराज्याभिषिको' महा- 
विश्रेणनावपूतराजाबि: परममहे 

7. श्वरः श्रीमहाराज्दोणसीरडः सिंह इव तस्याबुजं स्वभुजबलपराक्रमेण 


रेस‏ ی 


परगजघटानाकानास्कांवङाय 8 


8, णां शरणमवबोद्धा शाहृत्यतलानां कल्पतरारिव Bansal यथाभिलपषितफ- - 
SITAN: ۱11718 1116 ۲: 77 


EB 
bd 
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? Expressed by a sym! ol. २ Read ۰ 3 Read मेत्रकाणामतुल ० 
For meaning of this phrase Sce Fleet’s note in I.A. XVI. 361. ४ Unlike 
other plates of the year ve heve here the form सपत्न met with in earlier 
grants on which see E.I. MI p. 319. ५ Read व्पतापः ; for the explanation 
of these expressions See E.G.I. 167. ६ Read 0. v Read अणी 
For the meaning of these-words see I.A. 1919 p. 207. ८ Read राज्यश्रीः, 
९ Head श्रीः. १० Read 7E. ११, १२ and १३ Head नखपडिन्क्तदीधितिर्दीनानाथ . 
१४ Read ۰ १५ Read 37 १३ णनुजस्तऱ्पादा-. १७ Read प्रणाम." 
१८ Read uf १९ beád >पद्धतिरखिल. २० Read *भुवनमण्डलाभोंगेक. 
२१ Read णराज्याभिषेको. ˆ x^ Read मङ्गाविश्राण २१ Read ۰ 
२४ Read ण्माहृश्चरः. २५ Mead दोणसिंहः, २६ Dead तस्यानुजः २७ Read 
"विजयी... २८ Read FETT. २९ HET. 


® 


3. हाराजधुवसेनः तस्यचुंजस्तचरणारविन्दप्रतिप्रविधोतारेषकल्मेष gd 


स्वचारितोद्कषालिताशेषकलि 


_). *eg ्रसभनिजितारातिपक्वप्रायितमदिमा फरमादित्यभक्तः शीमहारा- 
जश्चरपडं तस्यसुतस्तत्पादसपय्योवाप्त 


Ll. quired 3E NRI खन्नद्वितीयबाहुरेव समदपरगजघटास्फोटनप्रकाशितस- 
त्वनिकषः तत्प्रभावप्रणता 


(45 4? ~ 
12 रातिचूडारक्षप्रभासंसक्तसख्यपॉदिनखरंष्मिसंहति” सकलस्म्रतिप्रणितमाग्गसम्य- 
ग्परिपाळनाप्रजाहिदयरंजना 


8 शब्द in, d 3 ۰ 2 4 fF. 6 ~ d to - 
13. दन्वर्त्यराजशच्दो SUPT SETA SAT: स्मारशशाङ्काद्रिरा- 
जोदधित्रिदशगुरुधनेशानतिशयानः शा 
14. रणागताभयप्रदानपरतया “लिणवदपार्ताहिषस्वकार््यफलं प्रात्थेनाधिकात्थप्रजा 
~ Ue 
(दा) नानन्दितविद्वच्छुहृप्रणयिहृद 


Lim A S 


_5, यः eae सकलभूवनमण्डलाभोगप्रमोंदः परममाहेश्वरा महाराज 
श्रीगुहसेन तस्य ud तत्पादनखमयू 


5. खसन्तानविखितजाहरवीजलाघविक्षालिताशेष्ळल्मपः प्रणयिरातसहखोपजीनञ्य” 
Arada रुपलोमा 


5100) PLATZ 


17. Ranta: सँरैमाभिगामिकौरुणेः सहजशक्त्शिक्पाविशेषविस्मापिताखिल qq- 
St: अ्रथमनरपतिसमतिल्लि'* 


३० Read 7271537. ३१ Read कल्मषः. ३२ Read BYE. ३३ Read कलङ्कः, 
३५ Read धरपड़ः. ३५ पुण्योद्यः.. ३६ Read TATE. ३७ Read सत्त्व, 3€ Read 
सव्य. ३९ ८०१ ४० Read ۲۳6] v? Reed स्प्रतिप्रणीत- — ४२ Read हृदय. 
४३ Read रूप. ४४ Read बुद्धि, ४५ Read स्मर. ४६ Read तृण. ४५ Read फलः, | 
yc Read AEE. ४९ This epithet begirning with ۲16۲ etc. and 

ending with हृदय: is not found in some 05567 grants. e.g. F.G.I. p. 166 
५० Read पादचारीव, ५१ Read 4T. ५२ Reao 1385: ५३ Read ۰ 
५४ Read सन्तान ५५ Read Ha; Some plates read निवृत्त instead of निसृत. 


MAC 


५६ Read संपतू, ५७ Head रूप, ५८ Head सरसमा मगञ्गमकडुणेःः ५९ Read 


40 D. B. Diskalkav, M.z. | , 


` 18 smagas डॅम्वेदायानामपाकती प्रजोपयातकरिणांभुपंछेवानां दरिशयिता 
श्रीसरस्व॒त्योरेकाधिवसस्य से 

19 इत्ोंरातिपक्षलकिषिपरिभोगदक्षावेकमकमोपसंयाप्तविमलपार्त्िवश्री परम- 
MEST सबन्तमहाराजश्री घर 

20. सेनः  कुशली सब्वान्वायुक्तकविनियूक्तक्द्वाडिक्रमहत्तरचाटभटध्रवाधिकरणिक - 
दाण्डपाषिकशाल्किऋावलेकिक 


21. प्रातेसारकचोरोधराणक्दशापराधिकराजस्थाने क्कुसारामात्यादान्यन्याश्व॒ यथा 
सम्बध्यसानका 2131146760 व 


22, संविदितं यथा मया TU पुण्याप्ययनाथात्मनशैहिकामुष्मिका थासिल- 
षितफलावाप्तये आवरेपुरवास्तव्यकोन् 

23. FIAT अथव्वण्सब्रैचारिणे ब्राह्मणरुद्भघोषपुत्ररुद्रगोपाय AFT- 
TESNI हाषेकानकत्रामः सोर 

24. 3۳ RT समूत्वातप्रत्याय^ AFAR स्योत्पद्यमानविप्टोकः 
सदशापराध समस्नराजकायानामहस्त 

25, प्रक्षपणींयः भूमिच्छिद्य्यायेन बलिचर्वेश्चदेससिहोत्रातिथिपश्चसहायाज्ञिकानां . 
HATA  समुत्सप्पंणत्थमार्चद्रका 

26. ण्वसरिक्षितिस्थितिसम्तकालीनं पुत्रपौच्रान्वय सस्यं“ उदकातिसम्गेण sepa 
Ras” यतोस्योतितया ब्रह्मदेयस्थित्वा भू E 

O7. aa mud: कर्षांपयनः प्रदिषतः प्रदिशाययते वा न are प्रतिषेधे वत्ति- q 
तव्यमागामिभद्रानिप त्तेसिश्चास्मद॑शजेर ۱ | 


1 


> 


र 
P4 


go Read धर्म्म, ६१ Read श्कारिणाष्टरपप्तुवानां. جع‎ Read दरशोयिता, which is / 
found in some grants ६३ Read लक्ष्मी ३४ Read श्रीः. ६५ Read 
महेश्वरः. ६६ Read सामन्त ६७ The sign cl jecmuliya is here. gc 
Read वि नियुक्तक ६९ Road ०पादिक. ७० Head चौसेद्धरणिक. ७१ Read 
राजस्थार्नाय- v» Read व्दीनन्यांश्च. ७३ Read ण्मानकान्‌. ७४ Read वः. 
७५ Read मातापित्रोः: ७६ Read 0۰ ७७ Read न्ह्मचारिणि, ७८ 
Read ۰ ७९ Reac 4 co Read सश्रूतवापतप्रत्यायः, ८१ 
Read सधान्यहिरण्यादेयः. २ Read सोत्पयमप्नवि्छ॑ंकः. ८३ Read सदशापराधः. 
c¥ For the meaning of tais and the forezoirg terms see E.I. XIp. 176. 
cy Read क्रियाणां. < «zn ८७ Read सरित्क्षतिसमकालीनः. << Read 
पुत्रपौत्रान्वयभोग्यः:. ८९ Real अह्ृदियः ९० esc RaT. ९१ Read भुञ्जतः. ˆ 


BAT: कर्षयतः AMAT: ATT. ९२ Read के शित्‌. $3 Head و‎ 


Tent dl 


2६. न्यद्व॑शजेव्वीनियन्येश्वर्स्यन्यस्थिरे मानुष्यं सामान्यंश्च^ भूमिदानफलमवगच्छ- 
द्विरयमस्मदायोजुमन्तव्य ˆ परिपालायेतव्य | 

5९, ap [i] यश्चेनसाहियरंदाच्छियमान वाचुमोदेत स पञ्चभिम्मीहापातर्केः ˆ सोप- 
पातकैः संयुक्त) स्यादित्युक्तञ्च^ भगवता वेदव्यासेन व्यसे 


£0. «7 ॥ उष्टी) बर्षैसह्लाणि स्वर्गे मोदति भूमिदः [] आच्छेत्ताचामन्ता ˆ 
च तान्येव नरके बस” ॥ पूर्व्वदत्तां द्विजातिभ्यो C यज्ञाद्रक्ष युधिष्ठिरा 
[1] सहँ 

=1. महिमतां श्रेष्ठ  दानाच्छयेयोनुपालन ॥ बहुमिव्वसुधा “war राजाभे ^ 
सगरादिभि [1] यस्य यस्य यादा भूमे तस्य तस्य तदा फळ- 
सिति = [॥ | 


gag 


£2, स्वहस्तो मम महाराजश्रीधरसेनस्य | लिखित॑ सन्धिविश्नहाधिकरणा- 
eom 3 - Y 6o 6n * 334 
धिक्कितस्कन्द्भटेन | दू“ चिब्बिरः [|] 97 २०० ५० २ वेशात 
१३६ 


q १०५ 


ey Read ०अ नित्यान्यैश्वर््याण्यास्थिरं, , ९५ Read सामान्यञ्भ, ९६ Read ०्मस्मद्दायों- 
Eu. ९७ Read *च्छिद्यादा-- ९८ Read TENS: ९९ Read संयुक्त. 
०० Read oS. १०१ Read व्यासेन. १०२ Reac षष्षिं. १०३ Read ۰ 
'o? Read वसेत्‌. १०५ Read TATE. ९०६ Read सुधिप्ठिर, १०७ Read ۰ 
oc Read भक्ता. १०९ Read राजभिः, ११९० Read सगगादिभिः, 111 Read यदा. 
५१२ Read भ्रमिः, ११३ Read oma. ९९४ This is an abbreviation of दूतकः For the 
correct meaning of this’see E.I, XI p.177. १९५ An abbreviation of संवत्‌ cr 
TEU See F.G.I. p. 80, noté 8, ११६ ८.८. बेहुलपक्ष, See F.G.IT. p. 92, note I. 
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~ Plates described. 


THE KOPPARAM PLATES OF PULAKESIN II 


K. V. LAESHMANRAO, M. A., 


= 


scitor-in-ehief of the Telugu Encyclopasdia, Egmore, Madras 


These plabes werg found rear Kopparam in Guntur District 
(Mzdras Presidency) and were sen} to me by the famous Telug™ 
poets, Messrs. Kopparapu brothers, who once exhibited ther: 
wonderful power of ۵ three hundred extempore verses 
m one hour, on a subject given on the spot. 

This grant consists of three copper vlates, each measuring 
72۳ 1, These are hung together by a circular 
ring with a diameter of 2917. The ring was nct 
cu; when the plates were receivec by me. A small oval seal (13 " 
az 1”) is attached to the ring, with the emblems of a boar, the 
su3 and the moon. There is no legend on it. The upper or the 
Arst side of the first plate and the lower cr the second side of. the 
hd plate are left blank, perhaps to serve as covers to the writing - 

nz.de. The edges of these plates are not raised into rims. The ~ 
£3 plate is broken a little and ecnsequently the reading of.a few 
let 0७78-78 doubtful (1, 18) 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit prose, except the usual 

laudatory ve-ses. The writer or the engraver of | 


Lengua ge. 
iid these plates was very careless in his work. He 


. has omitted throughout the cnuwevdras and the visargas, except 
“ina few instances. All $hess have been corrected in foot notes. 


Hz has omitted many letters e.g. bhuna for bhwvama (1. 1), 
brapati for brhaspati (1, 1६), Ehagyati for bhavisyate (1.14). 
Tre greatest and vital error committed by this careless scribe is in 
1. 5, where the word priyapautry is used instead of priyaputra, - 
creating an unnecessary suspicior in the mind of the reader, that 
the grant was not by Pulakesin Il, but by his son or nephew. 
F-»m the context, of course, the mistake: is apparent. The cases 
of nouns are most ignorantly changed e.g :—rdjyasya for rājyēnä 7 
(1. 9-10)-eütrasya, -viprasya 107 -sütrüya, viprāyas, 


44 . Ki Y. Lakshménrao, 3I. A, 


The alphabet of the grant is the Telugu-Canarese script cur- 
rent ir. the sixth and ths seventh centuries of 
the Ckristian era. Bühle- in his Indische Paleo- 
.graphae calls this variety as the ' Arcaaie variety of the Canarese 
and Telugu alphabet' (cols, 12-14 anc 17 of the plate VII) and 
which script, according to him, persisted up to the end of the 
reigns of the first two Gaalukyas of Vengi, The letters of this grant 
are beautifully engraved and well preserved. They very much 
resemble the letters in the Nerur? and Hyderabad? grants of 
Pulakesin If and the Telugu Academy p.ates? of Vishnukundin 
Madhava-varma Il. . These plates ccntam a separate symbol for 
the Dravidian consonart r, éakata-répha as it is now called in 
Telugu (1.12). This goes to indicate tha: even at such án early 
period the Dravidiane had a literature of their own, which 
necessitated the invention of a symbol fcr a sound peculiar to 
their language and foreign to Sanskrit.. We have the numeral 
eight represented by two crosses +. + in this grant (1. 11)... We 
find that the symbol ef + represents the numeral four in the 
Aáoka alphabets, the Eastern Cave Alphsbets ‘and the Visnu- 
kundin Madhava-varma’s plates? But It is strange. that this 
writer should add twa ‘fours’ to make wo. the figure.of eight 
when a separate symbd existed for eight at that period. Wer 
find it in Madhava-varma's plates, We knew that Madhava.varma 
was the contemporary ° of Pulakedin IL It is also seeninChikkulla. 
plates which were issued by the grand. fazer of Madhava-varma, 
There is one peculiarity in the representation of these symbols i 
Jt 


Alphabet, 


Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII p- and plate.‏ و 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VI p. ۰۵ and plate. D l‏ 
Ep. Re. Southern circ&, O.P. no. 7 of 915-4. This is edited by me‏ 3 
from the original plates which are in my possession as the Secretary of the‏ 
Telugu Academy. My artiele with plates will shctly appear in the Journal‏ 
of Letters, Calcutta University. -‏ 
Vide Ojha's plates. '‏ 
Ep. Re. (S. C.) C. P. ao. 7 of 1913-14‏ 5 
Vide Dr. Dubreuils 44cient History of the Deccan p. 90 and my article .‏ 6 
on Madhava Varma referrec to in ft. n. 3 abcve‏ 
Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 138,‏ 


b 


v uh 
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numerals: It is eight hundred square measures of land that is 


| given, and not eight measures (asic-satam Kshetram) ; but symbols 


used are + +., two crosses and s dot. The letter ia in Sata was 
originally omitted by mistake and was subsequently inserted bə- 
low the letter $a. 

The grant after enumerating the usual titles of the Chalukyas 
mentions Bri Kirtti-varma-Prithivi-vallabha- 
Maharaja (l. 4), His beloved grandson (which 
er-dently a mistake for son) was Sri Pulakesi Prithivi-Vallabha- 
Maharaja, who wanted to honour the deserving persons (1.7) 


Gist of the grant. 


` He in person gave to the donee the land mentioned in the grant 


(1 8). But the formality of issu:ng the grant was done by one 
Prithvi Duvaraja. This Duvaraja who was very clever in con. - 
bering the kingdoms of the neighbouring kings, had secured hera- 
ky kingdom for his son by conquering his rival kings (ll. 8-10). 
| further claims to have destroyed the clans of Kali (1. 3). 
land measuring eight hundred square measures in tho 
jou in Karmma-rashtra was given to a Bráhmana 
«Sarma belonging to Sandilyayana  goíra and 

a Sütra. 
These plates musb have been issued during the period when 
Date of the Pulakesin Il- invaded the East Coast, 2۰۵۰ the 
grant deter- Kalinga and Vengi kindcms. The date of this 
E invasion was hitherto only inferred vaguely by 
historians. Dr, Fleet thinks! that this invasion took place ‘at any 
rate anterior to A. D. 612? Vincent Smith shinks? that Pulakasin 
‘made himself master of Vengi, between the Krsná and the . 
Godavari in A. D, 609.’ Let us see if from the present plates we 
can fix the exact date of the Vengi invasion of Pulakesin. The 
donation is made in the presence of Pulakesin (1.8) and ap- 
parently by him. It was then zarried out by one Prthivi Dura- 
raja. The date of these plates lepends upon the identificatior of 


1 Dynasties oy the ۵۵ districts. Bombay Gazetteer Vo]. I, pt. II 
P- 356. 
2 Early History, 8rd Ed. p. 425, 


46 | 5 K. V. PE a M.A. 


this Duvaraja. In the Goa plates of the time of Pulakégin II, 
we hear of one Satyasraya-Dhruvarajendra-varma. He was a 
subordinate of Prthivi-vallabha Maharaja and was the governor 
of four vishayas and mandalas. Now of 51e name ! Satyüéraya- 
Dhruvarajendra- Varma’ TI think Dhruvardja isthe name proper 
and the remainiug words are appellaticns. Similarly of the words 
Prihivi Dwvarüja' of our plates Duvardja’ is the name 
proper and 'Príhivi' is an appellation and forms part of 
Satyasraya-Prthivi-Vallabha’ which is the title of Pulakesin. 
Dhruvarája some how wants to appropriate some of those titles, 
I am therefore inclined to believe thas Dhruvaraja of the Goa 
plates ° and Duvaraja of our grant are one and the same person, . 
The chances of this identification are enhanced when we see that 
in both the grants he boasts of his possession of a number ofa 
visayas and mandalas. In the Goa plates! he calls himself i 
master of four visayas and mandalas and in this grant bh 
us that he is the master in seizing the neighbouring 
(9). ` nee 
Presuming this identification to be true, we can fix th 
our grant, as the date of the Goa plates! is given inthe* — . 

It is “dated on the full-moon day of the month of نیدلا‎ ;Sedy 
samvat 582, corresponding approximately, to the 15th,P9A perreo 
A. D. 610 or to the 5th January A. L. 611 according" 7० م20‎ 
Saka year is applied as current or as expired", WelJ® eoaid y 
grant gives us another date 'pratardAümüna-vijag&U و‎ 
samwaisaram vimsatemam, i.e. the 2Cth year of the vietOiregrm 
reign. But whose reign? Dr, Bhandarkar is of opinion tmp 
these twenty years are to be counted from the beginning of the. 
‘reign of Mangalesa of the Western .Calukya-line, while Dr. Fleet ` 
thinks ? that Dhruvaraja, though a subordinate sovereign, has 
given his regnal year and we are to take that S. 5. 532 1s the 20th 
year of his reign. I believe that Dhruvaraja is giving his own 
regnal year. However, for our present purpose it is immaterial 
whether these 20 years are counted from the beginning of 


J. Bo: Br. R.A.S. Vcl. X p. 365 and plates. 
2 Vide Kielhorn’s remarks on no. 7 Ep. Ind. Vel. VII Appendix page ۰ 
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Mangalésa's reign or from that of Dhruvaraja. Any mistake as 
Lo this starting point would not vitiate our conclusion. In line 
13 of our plates, it is said that the grant was made on the 
Maha-navami day in the month of Karti«a in the 21st year of. 
the victorious reign. This 2Ist year again may be from the 
beginning of Mangalesa’s reigi, which is uot very probable or 
irom the commencement of Bhruvaraja’s reign. In either case if 
she 20th year of a certain era chances to Je the Saka year 532, 
she 21st year of the same era vill certainly fallin the Saka vear 
533. By ealeulation ! this would be A.D. 611 or 612 as we take the 
Saka year 583 was the current or the expired. Here again the 
rame of the day, Thursday, eomes to our help and fixes 613 as 
. the required year; because Kartika Suddia-navamé ® of the year 
611 falls on Thursday, while the same date falls on Monday in $12. 
Weare, therefore, to sake that tae Saka year 538 of our grant and 
532 ०६५७७ Goa grant were current years and not expired ones, We 
thus arny ye at a conclusion thas this grant was issued on the 21st 
of October-in 611 A. D, We are in this way, able to know exactly 
the time of the conquest of Vemgi and Kalinga by Pulkesin li and 
consequently our grant attains some importance. 

There is a peculiarity, specially to be noted, about the Maha- 
navams meniioned inl. 18. At present Maha- 
navamé is a Cay previous 70 the festival of Dasara. 
۱ and comes iu the bright-forünight of the month 
of Agvina. In our plates it is placed ir the month of Kartika. 
Even if one takes this Kartzka to be the solar Kartika, it :s not 
possible that lunar Aévina Suddha 9, can fall in it. Ib is there- 
fore to be supposed, that at tke beginnirg of the seventh certury, 
the ninth lunation of the luner Kartika was called Mahánacamá. 


Mahanavamt in 
Kartika. 


1 All these calculations are mace according to Dr. Swami Kannu’s Indian 
Chronology. ۱ 

2 In the plates it is not clear whether the ‘Navami’ mentioned was of 
the bright-fortnighs or of the darx-fortnight. I therefore took both thoso 
possibilities into consideration while calculating the date, and it so chances 
that both the days are Thursdays n 611 while they turn out to be some 
other days in 612. 
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Of the places mentioned in this grant, Karma-rastra was a well 
known geographical division of the Telugu coun- 

denied try. We can trace it in inscriptions, from very 
ancient times to the fourteenth century of the 

Christian era. It is spelt as Karmma-rastra, Karmaka-rastra, 
Kamma-rastra, Kammanandu. A Brahmi inseription ! at Jagga- 
yapet, the date of which is not later than the second century. 
A. D., mentions Kammaka-rüstra. Pallava-grants 2 of the sixth 
century mention it. Ponna, the famous Canarese poet, who lived 
at the end of the tenth century tells us, in the introduction of 
his Sánti-purzna 3 that Kammanadu was an integral part of 
Vengi-Visaya, From an inscription * of the eleventh century ab 
Konedona (lat. 16°01’, long 80°06) in Narasaraopet ‘ra of 
Guntur district, it is clear that, the village, which was fornyerly 
known as Kothya-dona, was then included in ۰ 
We should remember that our plates were also found in the same 
Narasaraopet Taluk and not far from Konedona, it is natural to 
conclude that the village of our plates was situated; within the 
present Narasaraopet Taluk of the Guntur district. The exact 
position of the place may be inferred from the boundaries given.. 
Unfortunately the boundaries are not very clear. Leb us try 
to make out some meaning out of them. Unlike 
others, our grant mentions the boundary marks 
first and then the diractions. The eastern 
boundary is given as bala@ka-balvala. I correct this as balaka- 
palvala which means ‘the tank ofthe cranes. There may be a 
tank which was known in Telugu by the name of‘ Komgala- 
kunta’ or ‘Cerwow’ which was thus translated into Sanskrit 
The western boundary was Karmakdra-tatdéka. This must be a 
Sanskrit translation of the Telugu appelletion ‘Kammari-vanla 


Boundaries 
discussed. 


Kielhorn's List of Bràhmi Inscriptions No. 1202. 
` The Ongodu grant of Vijayskanda Varma IL and ۵ Ongodu grant of 
Simhavarman Il. Æp. Ina. Vol. XV, p. 946. 
Vide Narasimhachari’s “ Lives of Kannada pcets.’ 
fp. Re. (8. C.) Stone Inscription 192 of 189६. 
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swshi’ or ' Cerwow' (the tank of the iron-smiths). The south- 
erg.boundary was Kondaverupir-patha, which means the road to 
the city of Knodavéru. We know Konda-vidu (lat. 16°15’ long. 
30°17 ^ in the Naraeáraopet Taluk, the cap-tal of the Reddi Kings 
m the fourteenth century. We may take that Kondavérupür of 
the seventh century became the Kondavidc pura of the fourteenth 
cer;ury. The northern boundary was Virvarupattu te. the road 
to Virpuru. There is now a vilage exiled Vipparla (lat. 1698' 
‘long 79°59’) in Narasaraopet Taluk, which may ‘be identified 
with Virpuru of our plates. We can therefore infer that the 
vilage of Irbuli was to the nortk of Kondavidu and to the souta 
cf Vipparla, 
~ Jo line 10 we find Duvavaja-monatti migamir-vasta-vydya, 
LO I would like to eorrect this as Duvaràaja [var] 
ocu manà-ttimügamü&r vāstaæacyäyæ thus making 
i Áttimügamür the name of a village. There is 
onec Mingadsgr in Randukur Taluk of Nellore district and it may 
Ee shat ii was Ypamed, after Attivarma which is shown by the prefix 
Atti. We knot from the Gorant.a ! plates of Attivarma found 
13 Guntur district that he ruled or. the banks of the river Krsna. 
Guatur and Nellore are contiguous districts. | 
Buva-raja the real executor of this charity seems to be a feud- 
atory chief and & great general who followed 
11 Pulakesin Il in his early conquests. We find him 
at Goa in 610, granting a village to a Brahmin ai 
tae command of Pulakesin. In 611 we find him in Vengi, giving 
away some lands with the express permissicn of his master. We 
knew from the Goa plates that he was the master of four visayas and 
mandalas. The present plates te.l us that he killed the families 
of Kali, showed his valourin many a battle, cecupied the territories 
of the neighbouring (or mean) kings and defeating the hosts of 
kis enemies founded a kingdom wita the right of hereditary succes- 
sion to the race of: his son (l!. 8-10). Some of these epithets are 
peculiar, Which are the families (or dynasties) of Kall? Can 


E 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. IX p. 102. 
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they be Kalabhras? We know that &imha-visnu of Pallava 
dynasty, who ruled from 575-600 A, D. vc nquished ? Kalabhras. 
Vikramaditya !, Vinayaditya and Vikramaditya H, who are the 
immediate descendants and successors of Pulakesin H claim ? to 
have defeated Kalabhras, Kall-Kula inar therefore refer to these 
South-Indian tribes, which seem to have sstabliehed petty princi- 
palities, There is ore point more to be noted. The later Ras- 
trakütas and specially those who had tke name of a-raDhruvja 
bore the surname of Kali-vallabha 3 vhich may be translated as 
the ‘master of Kali race.’ ۱ 
Dhruva-raja claims to belong to Adi-Bappuri-vamsa and this 
family has been identified with a 
111111. from which Pulakesin I and his son Mangales 
Rastrakutus. had taken their wives. Bhruva-raja has b 
suspected to be the son xX Mangalesa, for 
, he wanted to secure a kingdom. But I siink it is not probable 
that the son of Mangalesa, who vas killed as we know by 
Pulakesin Il, would acknowledge hin as his master. Besides, 
Dhruva-raja seems to bea ruler whe had newly acquired a hereditary 
kingdom and who was proud of this accuisition. He mentions 
that he had secured a (hereditary) k.ngcom to continue in the 
lineage of his son. This clearly. indicates that he comes from a 
family which never tasted sovereignt7 be-ore. Rastrakutas, who 
superseded the Galukyas about tke Lsginning of the eighth 
century, had two or three kings bearing vze name of Dhruva-raja 
and curiously enough with the title of Keli-vallabha 3. It is not 
improbable thai this Dhruva-raja of curs vas the original progeni- 
tor who laid the foundation of a small principality in the beg- 
inning of the seventh century, wkich developed into a great 
kingdom in a century and half. 






1 Vide Dubreuil’s Ancient History of the Dezean p. 49. 
> . Vide Flest’s Dynasrivs cf the Canarese Dist Tote, | 


3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XT p 198 ; Ep. Ind. Vor. V, p. 192; Vol. VI pp. 102 
and 949. 
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TEXT 


1. स्वास्ति aaa सकलनु [ex] न्संस्तूयमानसानव्यसगोत्राणा हारोतिपुक्राणा 
सप्तलोकमातनिसप्रमा- न 


< کا‎ n 


2. तृमिसम्यगमिवर्द्धितानां कार्तिकेयपरिपालनाविगतकल्याणपरम्पराणाः HTT! 
रायणप्रसा- 
9. दसामासादतवर हलाब्छनेक्षणभक्षणक््रीकृताशेषमड़ी झूतामनेका श्मे घाव Ia: 
4. न पविन्रीकृतवपुतां चलुक्यातां कुर्मस्यलंकरिष्णे send p श्रीकीतें- 
ar प्थिविव्लभमहा [T°] 
B 


ex 


5. जस्य प्रियपोन्र  प्रणतानेकमत्तोपतिनकुटतटावेलझसकारिकाधृष्टपादारविन्दद्दरय- 


e- 


6. स्य ATA saa Meaney देवह्विजगुरुखुद्धापचायने AT 


5८ 


7. त्या श्रये प्रतिहतज्ञ श्रीपुलकेहोप्रिमिविवछभमहाराजे यर्थोरूहसन्मायति [1: 
विदिति- ˆ 
FUN * t Vw ~ रट ry = 
3. सस्तु वकृभसमक्षानस्तिते विधिवस्सप्रदत्ता्मन्ताकि्गैँठनामनेक्रसंआमसाहसदह्टेण 
Ila ۲ 
9, निकृष्टमण्डलाग्रासनाथेन स्ववाहुना विपक्षमण्डलनिर्जिद्य स्वसुतान्वय प्रातिष्ठायि- 


1 From the original Llates in my possession. % The Anusvara is put after 
ता as in the presen; Telugu script wd not on the top. ९ Read गोत्रागां 
४ Read पुराणां. ५ Read TINH. ६ Read "तूमिस्सम्य०. ७ There is a super- 
fous avusvara on व. € Read शाण. * Read “समासादित०. ९५ Reid 
ण्युपुषां. ९९ Read ofso: ९९ Read ०कीतिः. १३ Read of. १४ Read 
oia. ९५ Read शूरः, १६ Real tego ९७ Read ۰۱33۳۲۲: १८ Re.d 
इः. १० Read ۰96 २० Bead oF:. २९ Read egiXifqs २२ Read ott¥:. 
२ Read WIE. २४ Read विंदितमस्तु. २५ Read ग्व स्थते. २६ Read (UG. 
Av. I suppose this must be correcred as "मन्तः The sign for dirgha looks lize 
resha also; hence this may be als» read as ०्मर्न्ते, २८ Read कलिंकुलानामर, 
२९ Read मण्डलं. 
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10. तराज्यस्थ॑ प्रिथिविद्वराजमाणात्ति" मूगमूर्वस्तव्याय छाण्डिल्यायनगोत्रस्थ 
आपस्तम्ब- 
Ll. aT RI سود‎ कर्म्मराष्ट्र इवुलिग्रामे sud ni दतम्‌ बलाक 
बेल्व- 
12, छा पूर्ववत” कर्म्मंकास्तटाका पश्चिमत कोण्डवे ७० gaat दक्षिणत fede 
पंथा उत्तरेत" * 
III 
13. प्रवर्दमानविजयराज्यस्वसरे एकर्विशति* कार्तिकमासे महा [qaem] बृ [Ex] 
स्पतिवारे प्र- [॥#] | 
14. शस्ते मुहूर्त [zs] स्यादत्तिराज्ञप्ि[॥%] मूमिदानात्‌ ی‎ न भ [fre] 
ष्यति [।*] तस्येवंह्रणात्पा- i 
15. पन्नभूत न भविष्यति Cu] बहुभिवेसुधा दत्ता बहुभिश्वानुपालिता [1४ : 
यस्य यदा भूमितः 
16. तस्य aures [॥*] [जद] तोपरदेता वायल्नाइक्षयुविष्टिर [i] महो” af 


NS दा. तश्र) 


. ३० Read ۰ ३१ Read ०राजवर्म्णा[५]. . ३२ Read ०चस्ति० 
३३ Head oT. ३५ Read शस्त्राय. ३५ Read बिप्राय. ३६ Read Fag. 
3v The letter d was origi ıally forgotten and was inserted below the line 
above. २८ These two crosses with a dot are the line, one marked on W and 3T. 
२९ Read बलाकपल्वलं. : ० Read eq:e ४१ Read भ्तटाकः. ४२ Read "तः. 
४२ Read ,هلاه‎ ४४ Read F:. ४५ Read og. ४६ Read उत्तरतः. ४७ Read 
संवत्सरे. ४८ Read "विशप्य. ४% The lower porsions of न्‌ and 3 and the T (or 
Kyavadi as it is called in Telugu) of the conjunct consonant म्यां are clearly 
visible and the remaining portions of the letters are broken. ५० Read oafff:, 
که‎ There is some space ‘sft between तू and E. It seems some letters were 
originally engraved and s:ored out. It is not clear. ५२ Read 11۳3151152778. ५३ 
Read तस्येव. ५४ Read ogi ५५ Read ०स्तस्य. ५६ Tho plate is broken a little ; the 
letters are visible but not clear, some portion of them being broken, 
५७ Read ot. ५८ Read मही. ५९ Read oxi. to The last two letters are not 
clear. The verse is left incomplete. We know-from other inscriptions that 
2151527۲555765 is the remaining part of it. Taere seems to be a small line 
below the last, but the le ters cannot be made out. 
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TRANSLATION 


(Ll. 1-5.) Of the famous Sri Kirti-varmma Prithivi-Vallabha 
Maharaja, the ornament of the [lineage] cf the Galukyas—" Who 
ars glorious, who are of the Manavya goíra which is praised 

 througk out the whole world, whc are the sons of Hariti, who have 
been ‘nourished by the seven Mothers, who are the mothers of 
mankind, who have acquired aa un-interrupted continuity of 
prosper ty through the favour and protection of Kartikeya and 
wzo have had all kings made st bject to them at the sight of the 
bear-crest which they acquired shrough the favour of the divine 
Narayana ", who have purified their bcdies by bathing at the 
“end of many a horse-sacrifice 
(TA. 5-7.)—the beloved grandson Sri Pulakesin Prithivi- 
Vallabha-Maharaja—whose twin feet are rubbed by many a, 
stoopinz.sovereign with folded hands (in the form of a makara) 
tcuching their crowns, who is proficient in the act of destroying 
tke cirele of his opposing enemies, who 1s as brave as his father in 
hznour.ng Gods, the twice born, the preceptors and the old, whois 
tme abode of truth, whose orders are irresistible ;—honours [the 
dsserved] aecording to merits. 

(Ll. 7-10.) Be it known, thas in the presence of Vallabha was 
given, in accordance with [sastric] injunctions, by Prithivi Duva- 
raja, vho 1s death to Kali-Kula, who is an expert in showing 
Caring courage in many a batile, who is a master in seizing the 
meighbouring (or mean) territories (mandalas), who has secured a 
(;ered:tory) kingdom to contiune in the lineage of his son by ` 
cefeating with his own hand the group of hostile kings, 

(Ll. 10-12.)—To a Brahmana called Veda-Sarman resident of 
Eiti-Mugamur. of the Candiyayan goira avd Apastamba- 
sūtra in the village of Irbuli in Karma-rastra, a field measuring 
eight kundred [square measures. [Its boundariesare]:—To the east 
Zalàük1-palvam (crane-tank), to the west Kormakdra-tataka (the 
iank of the iron-smith), to the south the road [leading] to the city 
4f Kondveru, to the north the road [leading] to Virparu, 


>“ 
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(Ll. 13-14.) Thi: donation was giver and the äjñapti [appoint- . 


ed] in the twenty-first year of the prosperous and vietorions reign, 
at an auspicious mcm2nt, on Thursday, the Mahànavamxa in the 
month of Kartika, : 

(Ll. 14-16.) Thee was and there will be no gift superior to 
that of land; there wes and there will be no sin, higher than that 
which accrues by sexing it (the gift of land). Many have gifted 
away land and manly have protected ix. The merit belongs to 
him who chances to be the owner of lard for the time being. 0, 
Yudhisthira! the Test of kings, protect the landed charities 
whether given by ycu or by others. 


w^ > 
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SDITOEIAL NOTES 


"Ne are glad to-announce thet tha two side-Halls of the Institute, 
tae construction of which began on the 25th of July 1921, ars 
almost’ complete and will socn be formally opened. ` Our thanks 
ere due in this connection to the Building Conimittee-and the 
Coztractor, whose mutual agresment has been responsible for the 
speedy execution of the work. With the corapletion of the Halls 
ihe present ory for 





temporarily 
an} the Inst kz-cherished 


york of. mires cf 


4 1 € 
60- | Editorial. Fotes 


thanked Dr. Lévi. D-. Lévi was next taken to the Tata Hall and 
shewn some old MSE from the MS Library. Dr. Belvalkar gave 
` him an account of the efforts of the Institute to publish’ old and 
valuable works and tae works published by the Institute since its 
inception. After the gathering had partaken of the light refresh- ` 


ments, the function came to a close. 
क 


* *c Ro H4 * * 
The Gover ihe Institute the 
complete si gs formerly 


On sadi aic. has 
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kindly agreed to our request. ‘We are keenly awaiting his advice | 
and ertticism in connection with our work on the Critical edition of 
the Mahabharata. 


* * * e * i * 
m e 


The Second Volume of the Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 
has at last been ouf. It contains articles, from different sections 
' and the pages have gone up nearly 470. Some scholarly articles 
could not be included in the volume owing to want of space. Such 


; articles will be published in our ' Annals’, if their authors would 


permit us to do so. The price of the volume is fixed at Rs. Eight, 
(Foreign, 16 shillings.) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 


. POONA CITY, FOR 1921-22. 


From ۱ 
14 THE CHAIRMAN, 
Executive Board, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
To 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


N 
N, 


८ 
SIR, 


Regulating Council, | 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


I haye the honour to submit the report of the Executive Board of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, for the year 1921-29 


2. Personnel of the Board.—The old Executive Board consisting of 


i 


2. 
3. 


PND, 


V. K. BAWADE, M.A., (Chairman ) 
S. K. BELVALKAR, M.A., PH.D. 
P. D. Gunn, M.A., PH.D., (Secretary) 


. K. G. JOSHI, B.A, 


R. D. KARMARKAR, M.A. 

N. D. MiNocHER How, B.A, 

R. D. RANADE, M.A. ۱ 

N. Œ. SaARDESAL, L.M. & S., (Treasurer) 
N. B. UTGIKAR, M.A. 


was replaced, in consequence of the Triennial elections , which took 
place in June 1921, and the present Executive Board consisting of 


L 


9 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 


K. G. JOSHI, B.A., (Chairman) 

R. D. KARMARKAR, M.A., PH.D., (Secretar 
SARDAR K. C. MEHENDALE, B.A., (Treasurer) 
S. G. SATHE, M.A. 

R. P. PATWARDHAN, M.A. 

S. K. BELVALKAR, M.A., PH.D, - 

P. D, GUNE, M.A., PH.D. 


r fe] 
4 
8. N. D. MiNocHzR Howjir B.A. 
|... 9. N: B. UTGIKAR, M.A. 
came into power on the 6th of July, 1921. | Mr. K. G. Joshi having 
resigned chairmanship in November 1991 - owing fo impaired eye- 
sight, Prof. S. G. Sathe was elected Chairman on 8th December 1921, 


8. Meetings of the Executive Board.—During the year under 


report 89 meetings were called, of which 9 could not be held for want 
of qiorum. We append statistics of attendance, which will speak 
for themselves.. 


No. of No. of 


No. Name of the member meetings meetings Remarks 
i called attended 
1 K.G. Joshi s 39 12 ۳ 
2 R.D.Karmarkar  ... 39 86 "T Fd 
3 K.C.Mehendale  .. 2L 14 On the Bóard 
since 6th July 
4 S.G. Sathe n sf 9 ‘Do. 
5 R. P. Patwardhan  ... 21 - 14 Do. 
6 S. K. Belvalkar . e 39 33 ` 
7 P. D. Gune i d 39 none Til all through 
the year. 
8 N. D. Minocher Homj1 89 13 
9 N.B. Utgikar e OD . 81 


During the meetings held there càme up for discussion and disposal 
questions such as:—Investing balances in fixed deposits; scale of 
pay, gradations and gratuity for menial servants; rules about 
arrears from members; Mahabharata Provident Fund scheme; pas- 
sing Budgets, Annual and Revised; negotiating loan from Ananda- 
shram; terms on which the Bombay Sanskrit Series volumes could 
be stocked for sale; negotiations for Persian Grant; inviting scholars 
and institutions in India to send copies of their publications: to the 
International Exhibition arranged by Otto Harrassowitz in Germany 

nviting Dr. Sylvan Lévi to pay a visit to the Institute; Election 
regulations, appointing serutineers; etc., appointing of Departments 
for the year 1921-22; electing delegates for the 2nd Oriental Con- 
ference at Calcutta; reports annual and triennial; approving tenders 


X 
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for Halls; settling preliminaries about their construction; appointing 
Supervising and Consulting Engineers; scheme for water-supply 
arrangements; the receiving of the colony account and the balance 
from the old colony Committee dissolved on 8th October 1921. As 
it was felt necessary to regularise the sranting of ‘leave to the staff, 
the Board has appginted a special committee for recommending 
rules for the purpose. 


4. Financial Statement.—This will be clear from the statement 
of Receipts and Expenditure appended. No comment is needed as to 
the financial position of the Manuseripts and the Publication 
Departments. The Library and the Persian Departments which are 

_ at present considerably hampered for want of funds will, it is hoped, 
N be placed in an improved financial condition only if in addition to 
theindividual donations that the Institute might succeed in securing, 
the ‘Government generously agree to give a permanent grant of 
something like Rs. 3 to 6 thousand to the Persian Department. It 
is hoped thatthe negotiations which are proceeding in this connec- 
tion will now be‘brought to a successful close, thanks to the sympa- 
thetic attitude thatthe Director of Public Instruction, has already 
evinced for the cause. The Mahabharata Department, although 
receiving several annual donations small and large through the 
liberality of Government, Universities and other Patrons of learning, 
has been compelled, owing to the very vast nature of the under- 
taking, to float a permanent loan of Rs. ten thousand. This 
should really have been met out of a reserve fund which it 
is high time that the Department should own. In the words 
of the resolution of the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta 
the Executive Board begs to invite the attention “of the Govern- 
ments, Princes, and rich persons of India” (to the fact) “that it is 
a worthy scheme calculated to advance the cause of Indian 
scholarship and that it claims the monetary and all other suppport 
from all." lt is to be wished that this encouraging reception and 
recommendation from a learned and representative body like the 
Oriental Conference is followed up by a systematic tour of 
deputations to various states and Governments headed by the 
distinguished superintendent of the Editorial Committee, the 
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Chief saheb of Aundh, who has worthily borne his-own share of the 
financial burden of this unique, but responsible enterprise, wherein 
the scholarship as well as the liberality of India is on trial. Last 
but not the least, the financial position of the General Department 
needs serious thought. As will be seen from the statement attached 
the Department has incurred liabilities to the extent of 
Rs. 10,437-6-10. It was driven to the necessity of appropriating 
though temporarily—the whole of the Reserve Fund, the balance of 
the conference account and other minor deposits, mainly because 
it was not able to realise the promised donations amounting to about 
Rs. 20,000 or acquire during the year under report any fresh ones 
worth mentioning, in spite of the fact that it is to these latter alone 
that the Institute must always turn for encompassing .a progressive. 


realization of its high aims. 
5. The working of the Departments —A full idea about Ke 


individual departments can be gleaned from the separate departmental 
reports which are submitted along with this. The rd tg that need 
special emphasis here are these :— P 

(i) As regards the working of the General, Department, ib is 
satisfactory to note that the راا‎ omplicated questions 
about the distribution, by sale, of land amongst 
the several ‘colonists’ and that/ of effecting a Trust- 
Deed of the Institute's property in the names of the 
Trustees already appointed, viz: Raosaheb R. T. Kirtane 
and Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar, bristling as both these 
questions were with numerous legal techniealities, have 
made considerable head way during the year under report, 
thanks to the efforts of a lawyers’ committee appointed 
for the purpose; and we ean now expect a permanent 
and satisfactory solution of the same in the course of the 
next few months. 

(ii) It was really unfortunate that the building of the two 
side-halls, so very essential to the successful working of 
the manifold and growing activities of the various 
departments of the Institute, should have come toa 
sudden and early stop ewing to a difference of opinion 
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between the Engineer and the Contractor on certain 
technical points. It is to be hoped that, at least in the 
interest of the Institute, the difference may be 
composed and the Halls completed at an early date. 
Owing to the dismantling of the two small side-rooms 
which had to be almost the first operation preliminary 
to the erection of these side-halls on their site, there has ' 
been too much congestion and the pressure has only been 
partially lessened by the renting of some adjoining 
rooms in a private bungalow. 


(iii) No effective steps could, unfortunately, be taken during the 
year under report for removing the great inconvenience 
l felt by the workers in the Institute as well as by the 
à ^... Curator (who is required to stay on the premises) in 
7«. consequence of a lack of adequate arrangement for 
^waber-supply. This is a matter that will have to be 

early and seriously dealb with. ~ 
(iv) Next as regards the working of the Mahabharata department, 
it is a matter of pleasure and pride that the work carried 
on by the department under the management of 
Mr, Utgikar the Mahabharata Secretary, has evoked 
appreciative replies from Western scholars of note like 
Jacobi, Hopkins, Lévi, Thomas, Keith, Winternitz, 
Maedonel and others. This 'augurs well for the 
prospect of co-operation between Indian, European and 
American scholars for the combined edition of the great 
Epic. Much will naturally depend.upon the impression 
that the tentative edition of the Virüta-parvan, now 
passing through the press will produce on the world of 
scholars. We certainly have every right to hope for the 

best. 

(v) In view of the fact that the relation between the Institute 
and the Government of Bombay especially with regard 
to their grant for the MSS. and the Publication Depart- 
ments will come up for revision and renewal during the 
course of the next official year, it is to be noted that the 
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MSS. Department has continued the tradition of work 
that had obtained before its transfer, and has worthily 

. supplemented it by pushing to completion the card- 
' catalogue of the MSS. and arranging and carrying 
^. through Press a list of over two thousand MSS. acquired 
by the MSS. Library during the last twenty years. 
Both these undertakings will, we nope, be completed 
before the end of the five years of probationary period. 

(vi) The publication Department also has done all that was re- 
quired of it and can now look up with confidence to the 
permanent acquisition and even an enlargement of the 

- Government grant of Rs. 12,000 (twelve thousand) allow- 
ed to it each year for its specific work. Mentionis due , 
. in this connection to the very large amount of literary 
labour that devolves upon the Superintendent of the 
Department especially in the matter of correcting proofs. 
It is evident that steps will have to be devised, whereby 
the Superintendent is relieved of at i. t the major part 
of this work which is highly taxing -and besides purely 
Honorary. 

(vii) It is highly to be wished that the negotiations which are 
proceeding as to the transfer of the stocking and sales of 
the old volumes of Bombay Sanskrit Series, from the 
Government Book Depot to the Institute, will eventu- 
ally terminate by the transfer to the Institute, not only 
of the sale and the right of reprint but also the copy-right 
and the entire management of the whole series. This is a 
point that the Institute will do well to emphasize when . 
the question of the renewal of its agreement with the 
Bombay Governmént comes for consideration in the 
course of the next year. 

(viii) It is also to be wished that taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the renewal of this agreement certain 
modifications in the constitution of the Institute in the 
interest of a more efficient carrying out of its several act- 

_ivities,—as suggested by experience of the past four 
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years—be earried into effect, one such being, possibly, 
the minimising of the red-tape and formality involved in 
the distribution of the Executive Board into a number of 
separate Departments. But these are mere suggestions 
for future use; and they have been made just because it 
may happen that before the Executive Board has another 
opportunity of making its annual report, the question of 
the status of the Institute with the Government will al- 

ready have been determined for good. 
; 6. Conclusion.—The first few years in the life of an Institute like 
å ours, are always critical. The Institute has to live, it has to grow, 
بسا‎ it has to encounter the judgement of the world, it has to sustain the 
shock of conflicting ideas within as wellas without and lead them 
ES qnward to a helpful harmonious progress. Our Institute may be 
sard to have experienced all these stages and although! the haven is 
not yet in sight, we hope and trust that the worst of the. storms have 
already ‘been weathered and that we can look up now confidently to a 
` period of peaceful and fruitful literary labour which is the only real 
aim and true justification for the existence of a “Research” Institute. 


x : I have the honour to be, 
Sir, , 
: Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) S. G. SATHE, 


Chairman, Ececutive Board, 
Bhandakar O. R. Institute, 
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EXPENDITURE. 
No, ITEM. | Rs. Az | P. | REMARKS. 
I. Manuscript Department. 
1 | Curator’s Pay ..| 1,500} ۵ ۱ 0 
9 | Two Peons’ Pay aes 381 0 ۱ 0 | 
3 | Postage and Stationery oT 148 | 5| 4 
4 Preservation of Mss As 290) 1 38 y 
5 | Miscellarieous b 54 | 18 | 6 J 
6 | Purchase of Mss and Books X 341 oj, ۲ 
7 | Purchase of a Cycle Ss 100 | 0 ۱ 0 ۱ 
8 | Purchase of a Cupboard وه‎ 190 | 0 * ० 
9 | 4% Contribution to the General 
Department ۳ 120 | 0 | 0 
MS. 18000, Tora ..| 3,056 4 1 
II. Publication Department. l 
1 | Printing of Dvyàásraya Kavya  ..| 2,798 | 81 9 
.9 | Printing of Anubhisya 2859| 0] 0 
1 E Printing of Kaivyaprakasa shi 6,009 4 | 0 
4 | Printing of Annals oss 687 | 01 0 
5 Pantie of R.G.B. Olo ics 40; 0 ۱ 0 
6 | Card Catalogue | 1,409 | 6 | 9 
7 | Proof Reader's Pay S 760 | 8| 0 
8 Miscellaneous Printing - 09 | 15 | 0 
Carried over ...| 17,684 18 | 





STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
3. 0. 8. INSTITUTE, FOR THE YEAR 1921-22. 
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Receipts.— Continued. 

















I 
No. ITEM, ۱ Rs. Ax ups REMARKS. 
: Brought over...) 35,556 | 11 | 8 
V. General Department —————|--—| ४४ 
1 | Opening Balance | 38190 | 5] 8 
(1) Reserve Fund 4000 0 0 
(2) Current Balance 11,980 7 11 
(3) Halls Balance 27,885 3 9 
(4) Special Fund 3,424 10 0 
(5) Securities 1,500 0 0 
38,190 5 8 
2 | Annual Subscriptions aes 360 | 01 0 
3 | Sale of Books iis 975| 2| 0 
۹ 4 Water charges from Colonists — ... 6 ۱ Of Of 
N 
‘| Miscellaneous, s 86 | 2] 4 
6 | Subscriptions other than annual ...| 1,265 | 0| O | 10% Of these Sub. 
p 
7 | Suspense Account 6,270 | 1| 0 credited to Lib. 
(1) Deposit from | गा: 
the Contractor 1,2۵8 15 1 | 
(2) Colony Deposit 612 18 0 
(3) Conference 4,304 14 9 > 
(4) Miscellaneous 7 | 
" d DIS Credited d 
8 | Securities | 3,600) 0| ७ gr d Pr 
C T D this, Total Securi: 
9 | 4% Contribution from Ms. Deptt., 120 | O| 0 | ties for 2,600 were 
of" the Working 
10 | 4% Contribution from Gen. Deptt., 480 | 01 0 | Committee of the 
emma ات تا‎ mmo | Institute, Sec Day 
Gun. Duper, Toran .. 51,952 | 11 | 10 | Book Polio 79. 
VI. Mahabharata Depurtment. 
1 | Pant Saheb’s Donation | 8,500) 01 0 
2 | Burma Government Donation 500 | 0| 0 
3 | Other Donatiuns | 2,050| 01! 0 
4 | Recovery of Loans to Staff . 10] 0 ۱ 0 
9 | Loan from Anandashram ew 17,000 | 0 0 न 
Men. رتور‎ Toran...) 13,420] 0] 0 


Total lieceipits 
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` STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
B. O. R. INSTITUTE, FOR THE YEAR-1991-93. 























RECEIPTS. 
No. ITEM. | Rs. A| P. | REMARKS. 
| ۱ 
JI. Manuscript Department. | | 
1 | Opening Balance veal 429] 3.10 
2 | Government Grant | 3,000; 0, 9 
3 | Suspense Acct. from K. V. Abh- 
janes for Mss. ^ 6 2 Ad j 
| Mess. DEPTT., Toran ... 3,435 | 8 | 0 P | 
Lf, Publication Department. ۱ mE Au í 
1 | Opening Balance &, .. | 16,393 | 2, ४ | 
2 | Government Grant ..| 12,000 | 01 ७ | 
3 | Recovery of Loan to Staff m 7 | 12 | 0 
4 | Suspense Acct. (re. Mahabhasya | 
Índex) T 297 | 0 | 0 
PUBLICATION DEPTT., Totan ...| 28,697 14 ES 
II] Library Department. NM 
1 | Opening Balance € 890 | 10 | 6 
2 | 10% of Subscriptions other than | | 
annual zd: 126 | SI 0 


Lis. Durrr., Toran امه‎ 1,017| 2 6 





IV. Persian Department. 


x ] f ۳ i 0 

| | Opening Balance wf 1,906 | & + Û | Rs. 500 converted 
re E ۱ , into Security, which 

| is included in the 


2 | Suspense Aect. Recovery of Advan- total sceurities, 














ces to Supdt. E | 560 | ۵ ۱ 3 
xta BRS ب‎ 
PERSIAN DEPT, loTAL ...| 2,106! & 0 
Carried over...| 35,556 | 11 ۱ 8 

| 
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Expenditure— Continued. 

















No. ‘ ITEM. Rs, A. | P. REMARKS. 
ED IN Brought over .^ i 
Publication Dept.—(contd) "ub P 
9 | Postage ` sisi 77 | 10 | 3 
10 | Stationery ns 59 | 2) 1 
So | Miscellaneous l - 73: 6| 6 
12 | Contribution bo Curators Pay ..| 100| 0) 0 
N 13 | Travelling allowànce | . 2861) 2 ۱ 0 
X 14 | Suspense Acct. re Index to 
۹ Mahabhasya m 847 | 01 OF 
| Cupboards ane 264 | 01 0 
16 43 Contribution to General Deptt. 480; 0 | 0 
Pu Pos. Deprr., Toran .. 16,815 14| 5 
IH. Library Department. uM E 
; 1 | Binding m 78 | 01 0 
7 2 | Books |o 431 او اما‎ " 
3 | Postage and Stationery " 26 | 4| 4 
LIB. Deprt., Toran... S 532 14 a 


LV. Persian Department. 
1 | Books and Mss ^ ..| 1,399 | 0| 8 
2 | Preservation of Mss ud 294 | 3| I 


3 | Premium for the Purchase of 


Security pis 38 | 21| 4 

4 | Travelling Expenses | l jn 201 | 14; 0 

' 9 ۱ Miscellaneous Tue ais 21 | 8| 1 
p 6 | Suspense Acct. Advance to Supdt. 500 | 0| 0 





Pers. Dnrrr., Totan اه‎ 2,451 | 6| 2 


decem 0000१९५४९५ 0000070000 0१०५५१७१५५ Û sary ems HR Re 


Carried over ...| 22,856 j a 











No ITEM. 
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Brought ovér.. 
V. General Department. 


One Peon's Pay 

Gardener' Pay 

Improvement of Garden 

Sweeper's Pay $e 
Lighting and Sanitation - 

Current Water Charges 


Incidental Charges and Irrigation 
Charges 


A UU QU FF شب‎ bo m 


8 | Furniture sé: 
9 | Miscellaneous and Printing 


10 | Legal Expenses (Auditor's 
Honorarium etc.) jo 


11 | Contribution to Curator's Pay — ... 


12 | Rent and Taxes —— कटे 
13 | Postage oes 
14 | Stationery - 
15 | Insurance charges T 


16 | Repairs to Buildings 


17 | Permanent additions and construc- 


tions ( water tanks bill) ७७५ 
18 | Payment of debt one 
19 | [nterest on debt ane 


20 | Miscellaneous (Halls) 
21 | Construction of Halls - 


Carried over 





32,856 | 7 





191 | 02 
191 | 0 

1i 8 
48 | 0 
54 | 9 
4135 | 9 
167 | 4 
51 8 
231 | 15 
115 | 0 
100| 0 
68 | 4 
286 | 6 
120 | 11 
400 | ۵ 
۳ 8 
587 | 1 

15,000 


eem 





0 
8 
127 | 0 
() 
6 


45,300 


9 


out 


0 
0 


11 
3 


e 
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Expenditure—Continued. 





مط 














| 
No. , ITEM. | Rs. | A. | P. | REMARKS 
Brought over ... 45,300 | 6 | 4 , 
® 

General Department—Contd. 
22 | Part rent of Prof. Ranade’s Bun- 

galow evs 45 | 0۱ 0 
23 | Suspense Account S 341] 7] 0 


24 | 4% Contribution to Library Deptt. 126 | 81 0 
GEN, DEPTT., Toran ..| 92,956 | 14 | 2° 








Vi. Mahabhürata Department. 


1 | Secretary’s Pay اه‎ 3,040; 01 0 
2 Pension Gnd leave contribution ... 540 9 8 | 
3 | Pay of the staff of Assistants | 5,921 7 3 
4 | Southern Shastri ९०० 567 | 111 10 
5 | Typist (clerk) one 540 | 0 | 0 
6 | Peon | 4 148 | 16 |. 6 
7 | Contribution to Curators Pay ax 100 | 0۱ 0 
8 | Travelling expenses i5 993 | 4| 0 
9 | Collation Sheets f 40 | 0; 0 
10 | Transcript and Job work s 660 | 7 | 10 
11 | Books and Binding s 392 | 8| 5 
12 | Furniture gus 177| 81 0 
13 | Postage see 01] 91 6 


— 





Carried over ...| 58,146 | 18 | 8 
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Expenditure —Continued. 

















No. ITEM. | Rs. A. | P. 
Brought over ""...| 58,146 0 131 8 
VI. Mahabharata Department — c 
Contd. 


14 Stationery eee 13] 4 1 
15 | Miscellaneous Wg 195 [19 | 6 


16 | Rent of Prof. Ranade’s Bungalow... 180 | 0| 0 





MBH. DEPIT., Tora, ...| 12,840 | 8 | 11 





TOTAL EXPENDITURE ..| 58,653 | 14 | 3 


BALANCE ON Ist APRIL 1922 امه‎ 41,275 | 9 | 3 wt 


IE ند‎ ee 





GRAND TOTAL ...j 100,029 | 7 “6 


a‏ را 


۳ / 
. Examined and found correct. / r 





۱ (Sd) G.S. MARATHEY, M.A., M.LA,, 
Hon. Auditor. 
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Statement showing liabilities as on 81at March. 1922, 














No. Particulars, AQUA REMARKS. 
Rs. A FP. 
० poss 
I— Deposits. 6,076 | 10 | 10 | (Without inter- 
E est). 
(i) | From B. L. Modak 
| Rs.200 0 0 Recd. in 1920. 
(ii) | Colony Balance 
EM | 7 ` ۱ 
BN Rs. 612 13 0 Recd. in Oct., 
PR | 1921. 
EM | 
(iii) | From Mr. M- Y. Gowatkar ۱ ۱ 
| aje Halls 
e 
Rs. 1,258 15 1| ` Recd. in May 
| 1921. 
. | Reed. in Jan, 
i 1922. 
(iv) | Conference Bulance 
Rs, 4,004 14 Reed. in Dec., 
1921. 


Il—Loans. 


(i) | Loan from Ananda- 
shram for LI i 
rata Department 7,000 | 0| O |(Recd. in Jan, 
1922 with in- 
terest at 6 
per cent). 


MADA APAA An. Û लत atn Wendt 
` 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ,,,| 13,070 | 10 | 10 
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REPORT OF THE REGULATING COUNCIL OF 
THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, POONA 


FOR 1921-22 . 
From ۱ 
THE CHAIRMAN 
Regulating Council 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 
To 
THE PRESIDENT, x. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. a 
SIR, 


I have the honour to submit the report of the Regulating Council, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, for the توس‎ 

9. Meetings of the Regulating कल —Di 
Report thirteen meetings of the Council wey 
whole very well attended. 


ng the year under 
held, and were on the 






3. Triennial Hlecttons—The present Council itself, and the 
office-bearers of the Institute were clef during the year, and took 
charge on July the Gth 1921. | | 


4. One of the very interesting events of the past year's work 4 

was the election of Mahaimahopidhyaya Visudeva Shastri Abhyankar 
as an honorary member of the Institute. The Council would take 
this opportunity to express its pleasure that Shastri Abhyankar has 
been pleased to accept this position. He is recognised as one of the 

areful and earnest students of Sanskrit and of Sanskrit literature, 
and it is a great satisfaction to feel that he is ready to place his 
wide knowledge at the disposal of the Institute 


5. Construction of new Halls.—At the beginning of the year a 
good deal of controversy arose with regard to the placing of the 
contract by the Executive Board, for the new halls, now under 
construction. The matter came repeatedly before the Regulating ^ 
Council and decisions were reached with practical unanimity and 
the work proceeded. 


E 4 
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At a later stage inthe construction of the halls, difficulty again 
occurred between the engineers of the Institute and the contractor 
in charge of the, work, which delayed the completion for seven or 
eight-months. Ultimately all powers in connection with this work 
were entrusted to a Building Committee consisting of Dewan 
Bahadur K. R. Godhole, Mr. J. R. Gharpure and Sardar K. C. 
Mehendale, and thanks $o their action, the diffieulties have been 
surmounted and the work is being pushed on with as great rapidity as 
possible. The construction of the Halls which will cost about 
Rs. 86,000, has been made possible by generous donations 
as follows :— 

l. The Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata we Rs. 25,000 
2. Shet Khetsi Khiasi . Rs, 25,000 


: 50,000 

We have also a promise from Government that they will contri- 
bute half of the cost, not exceeding Bs. 45,000 and it is only as a 
result of their promise that it has been possible to proceed. 

6. Colony Afairs —The relationship between those who had 
bought building sites on the Institute’s estate and the Institute 
itself had not been defined until the present year, and as a result a 
number of difficulties had arisen. The Council, therefore, resolved l 
to appoint a Committee of lawyers to settle the legal matters in 
connection with the colony sale deeds, and to prepare a draft of the 
Trust Deed of the Institute. This Committee consisted of Mr. V. P. - 
Vaidya, Barrister-at-law, Mr. P. V. Kane and Mr. J. R. Gharpure 
and such progress has been made that & draft trust deed has been 
prepared and this with other recommendations will be placed for 
immediate sanction before the General Body. l 

7. Financial Affairs. —In discussing the financial affairs of the 
Institute there are grounds on the one hand for satisfaction, and on 
the other for anxiety. It is with great pleasure that the Council 
has watched the development of the Persian Department, thanks 
largely to the earnest devotion of Prof. Minocher Homji. This and 
all other departments are, however, in need of great additional 
financial help and it has been necessary to appropriate the whole of 
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the reserve fund for the current expenses of the Institute. The 
Council would call for à continuance of the generous help which has 
brought the Institute in a very few years to its present position as 
one of the leading centres of Oriental study and research in India. 
Ib would especially plead for help tû the great literary undertaking— 
the critical edition of the Mahabharata—, which i$ has in hand and 
which is being so generously supported by the Chief of Aundh, And 
further additions to the general funds, which will enable the exten- 
sion of its work to be undertaken, will not only be highly apprecia- 
ted, but are a necessity for the Institute if it is to take its proper 
place in India and in the world as a centre of Oriental learning. 


8. During the noxt year the relationship between Government 
and the Institute will come under review as the term for which the 
present grants were made expires in 1923. It is hoped Wes asf 
result of the negotiations which will be opened with Government the 
support accorded may be increased and also put on a more per 


manent basis. "d 
| I have tife honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) H. H. MANN, 
Vice-Chairman, Regulating Council, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona. 
POONA, JUNE 28RD, 1992. 
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REPORT OF THE MAHABHARATA DEPAPTMENT. 
. FOR 1991-99  . 

The work of looking to the administration and submitting the 
report of the Mahabharata Department was formerly done by the 
Mahabharata Editorial Committee consisting of (1) K. G. Joshi 
(Chairman) and (2) 8, K. Belvalkar (3) R. P. Patwardhan (4) 
R. D. Karmarkar (5) N. B. Utgikar as members, but by resolution 
` No. 2 (viii) passed by the Executive Board at its meeting held on 
the 10th of July 1921, the present Mahabharata Department was 


1 x brought into existence, 16 being understood that this department would 


look into the financial and administrative part of the work, hitherto 
«done by the Mahabharata Editorial Committee 
“Mr. K. G. Joshi having resigned the Chairmanship in November 
1921, Prof. S. G. Satife was added as member and elected Chairman 
of the Department by Resolution No. 2 of the Executive Board 
dated Sth December 1921 
2. Five meetings of the department have been held since the 
date of its inception, two of them being adjourned for want of quorum. 
The business dealt with referred mainly to the revised Budget of the 
Deparbment for the year and framing the budget for the new year 
and such administrative matters as sanctioning leaves ofthe staff of 
the Department etc. The Department has also sanctioned that the 
printing of the tentative edition of the Viritaparvan be entrusted to 
the Aryabhushan Press. ۱ 
"8. The accounts of the Department for the year under report will 
be found printed elsewhere. The total expenditure of the Depart- 
ment during the year under report is Rs. 12,840-8-11, and the total 
income, Rs. 13,120-0-0. 
As most of the annual donations promised for the Mahabharata 
work generally become due in March i.e., just at the end of the offi- 
cial year, it has been decided by the Department that a loan of up to 
Rs. ien thousand should be maintained by the Department for some 
time, This proposal has been duly submitted to the Executive 
Board and has received their approval. The present liabilities of 
the Department are Rs. 10,437-6-10, the details of which are shown 
in the Budget, 
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4. During the year under report two more promises of annual 
donations have been secured: one of Hs. Six hundred for five years 
from the Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar of 
Baroda and thie other of Rs. 1,000/- (one thousand) annually till 
the Mahabharata work is completed , from the Government of Madras. 
With regard to the former it may be mentioned that a deputation of 
the members of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee had waited 
upon the Diwan of Baroda early in the year under report, and as a 
result of that interview, the Baroda Government has been pleased 
to sanction the present annual grant. Special mention must be 
made in this connection of the efforts of Barrister Vishwanatha 
P. Vaidya. It was also his intercession which has. been mainly 
instrumental in securing another donation of Rs. Two thousand, 
viz. that from the Bhavanagar Durbar. In sanctioning their anmual 
grant of Rs. 1,000/- (one thousand ) the Madras ی‎ n ui hav 
expressed a désire that ways and means could be nd by the 
. Institute for combining its Mahabharata work 4 the European 
project. The grateful thanks of the Instity we are due to the 
Government of Madras, the Government of His Highness the Maha- 
aja Sayaji Bao Gaikwar and to the Council of Administration of 
the Bhavanagar State for their respective contributions to the Maha- 
bharata Funds of the Institute. : 

The following statement shows all the annual grants secured for 
the Mahabharata department up to date. 





No. Name of the Grant. and Period Amount per annum 


1 Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi 
(till a sum of Rs. one Lac is made, 


beginning with 1919-20.) Rs. 5,000 - 
9 The University of Bombay (for five 
|years beginning with 1920-21.) Bs. 3,000 
3 The Government of Burma (for eight 


years beginning with 1920-21.) Rs. 500 
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No| Name ofthe Grant ond Period Name of the Grant and Period | Amount per annum 


"A 


7 


M ————— Án. 


4 The Government of Bombay (till the 
work is completed, beginning with 1920- 
21.) One third of pre- 
® vious year's expendi- 
ture subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 6,000/-. 


5 The Government of Madras (till the 
work is completed beginning with 1921- 
29.) Rs. 1,000 


The Government of His Highness the 


Rt Maharaja of Baroda (for five years 


{beginning with, 1921-22.) Rs. 600 





As ue this part of the report, it may be mentioned that 
efforts are being made by the department and must be perseveringly 
maintained for putting the work financially on a thoroughly sound 
basis. 

5. The Mahābhārata work of the Institute formed the subject 
of a special resolution passed in the General concluding sitting of 
the Second Oriental Conference held at Calcutta on the 29th January 
last and the following four days. A brief report summarizing the 
present financial and literary position of the Institute’s efforts for 
the Mahābhārata work was presented by Mr. Utgikar at the sitting 
of the Conference, mentioned above, and the conference unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution:—- 

"The Second Oriental Conference has received with approval the 
report of the work done hitherto by the Bhandarkar Oriental 


Research Institute on the critical and scientific edition of the 


Mahābhārata undertaken by it under the patronage of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi B.A., Chief of Aundh and in wishing it 
all success and lending it all literary support brings to the notice of 
the Governments, Princes, and rich persons of India thaf it is a 
worthy scheme calculated fo advance the cause of Indian scholarship 
and that 15 claims the monetary and all other support from all." 
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In this connection it may also be mentioned that the Institute’s 
attempts for a critical edition of the Mahabharata have evoked from 
Sir Asutosh Mookerji in his address as Chairman of the Second 
Oriental Conference a very glowing appreciation of our work and a 
very correct estimate of our immediate requirements. (See Calcutta 
Review for February 1922.) ] 

6. Staf  :—Desides the Secretary Mr. Utgikar, the staff consists 
of 11 assistants, five of them permanent and 6 probationers. Of 
these one is a graduate ( Mr. Tadpatrikar on Rs. 80/- P. M.), three 
under-graduates {one on Rs. 60/- and two on Rs. 50/-), and the 
remaining seven are shastris, two on Rs. 50/- (one of these two being 
a Madrasi shastri, knowing all the principal scripts of the South), 
three on Rs. 45, and two on Rs. 10/-. Other details of the Maha- 
bhárata Department and its work will be found in the report of the 
Mahabharata Editorial Committee. : 


~“ 
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REPORT OF THE MAHABHARATA EDITORIAL 
COMMITTERE FOR THE YEAR 1991-99. 


2. The personnel of the Mahabhirata Editorial Committee is 
given elsewhere. 

3. Onthe 10th July, 1991 the Executive Board passed a resolu- 
tion (No. 2, viii of that date's meoting) creating a Mahabharata De- 
partment and relieved the Mahabharata Editorial Committee of 
administrative and financial functions thither-to exercised by it. 


- 4. Three meetings of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee were 


ald during the year under report. The first meeting disposed of 


certam. minor administrative matters. At the second meeting the 
Chief of Aimdh read a paper on the ' Lines to be followed in drawing 
the illustrationsin connection with the edition of the Mahabharata ” 
undertaken by the Institute. This paper has now been published in 
the Annals of the Institute, Vol. III part I. page 1 ff. with illustra- 
tions and is also being sent to experts in the matter to invite 
opinions, suggestions and criticism. At the third meeting the Com- 
mittee agreed that the tentative edition of the Virütaparvan should 
be printed and also decided what matter should be ineluded in that 
edition. The selection of the Press for printing the edition was left 
to the Mahabharata Department. The Aryabhushan Press of Poona 
has been selected by that Department and the first proofs have been 
received quite recently. The whole edition should now be out 
within a few months. Besides, the text and various readings the 
edition would contain notes on the text and an Introduction and a 
few sample pictures. The preparation of the text with the readings 
and the appendices of additional verses has been completed and the 
Secretary Mr. Utgikar has now been working at the remaining part 
of the work. The combined effect of Dr. Thomas's visit and his 
personal acquaintance with the Institute's work on the Mahabharata 
edition and the paper read on that occasion has been, to judge from 
the letters received, to create favourable atmosphere for our work 
and for opening formal negotiations with the European scholars for 


~ 
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co-ordinating the two projects. This isa task to which the Insti- 
tute will have to address itself in the next year. Suggestions have 
also been received from responsible quarters that a comprehensive 
and upto-date catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Mahabharata 
should be immediately undertaken. A part of this work has already 
been accomplished (see last year’s report: Annals Vol. ITI, Reports, 
page 33). This and an attempt to tackle the text of the first two 
Adhyáyas of the Adiparvan (the Anukramani and the Parvasangraha 
Parvan) are interesting and important questions that require early 
attention. l 

5. Collation work.—The following collation work has been done 
during the year under report. 




















N : ۲ ۱ Total No. of No of M Mgr و وی‎ 
$ Pervan, Adhyayas. verses coMated. | collated from. 
ed 
1. | Adiparvan ... 95-100 318 UNS. را‎ Xx 5 
1 123-140 877 i 5 
3 185-234 1,53 ' 5 
Bhisma ...| 1 164 z^" 00 6 
Asvamedha ...| 1-19 598 8 
` - 59-78 ۳ 663 
Asramavasa  ..| 1-39 (complete) ^ 1,105 7 
Mausala .4| 1-8 (complete) 7 292 9 
Mahaprasthana. | 1-3 (complete)| / 111 5 
Svargarohana ...| 1-6 (complete), 317 5 
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This year's net work in this direction is therefore the collation of 
just a little less than 9,000 verses from 45 different Manuscripts. 
The three year’s collation work thus comes roughly to a total of 19,000 
verses from 70 Manuscripts. Excluding Harivanga, the Mabi- 
bharata proper contains 84,000 verses. Of these we have collated 
more then one fifth or just a little less than one fourth from 75 
independent complete Manuscripts. i 

6. Other details about the Mahābhārata Department and its 
work will be found in the report of the Mabäbhārata Department. 
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III 
REPORT OF THE MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1921-22 


2. Personnel of the Department.— The Department consists of the 
following persons :*- 

(1) Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar (Ex-Officio Supdt.) 
(2) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

(8) Prof. R. P. Patwardhan. 

(4) Prof. Minocher Homji. 

9. Meetings of the Department. — Only two meetings of the Depart- 
ment were held during the year for framing the budgets, adopting 
ke reports, and transacting other routine work of the Department. 

4, Financial Stctement.—This will be found elsewhere. No 


~ ۰ ` D ۰ > 751 ۰ 
. eommenís"or explanations as to individual items of income and 
N 


expenditure seem to be called for 
5. Loans and Returns of Manuscripts. -The details of these are 
Shown in the usual six tabular statements. A brief view of these 
transactions will be obtained from the following comparative 
statement. : 
1920-21 1921-22 


(1) Manuscripts lent to Indian Scholars wee 19 90 
(9) Do European Do ... 10 1 
(3) Manuscripts returned by Indian scholars... 74 59 
(4) Do European Do ... 21 Nil. 
(5) Manuscripts still with Indian scholars ... 63 117 
(6) Do European 100 ... 20 21 


Besides these, two MSS. were proeured from the Central Library, 
Baroda, for the use of the members of the Institute who had request- 
ed to procure their loans. 

6. Visitors to Library.—About 30 scholars visited the Manuscript 
Library for purposes of oceasional reference and study, some of 
them continuing their visits for prolonged periods. 

7. The Manuscripts newly acquired for the Library by transcript 
and purchase are shown in Appendix G. Their total number “is 28 
and the amount spent in acquiring them is Rs, 218-7-9 
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8. The Manuscripts list of néw acquisitions, which was given to 
a local press for printing, will take a few more months yet, before ib 
can be issued to the publie. The delay is regretted but was 
inevitable. » 

9. Owing to the continued absence of Mr. Godbole, the Head 
clerk of the Institute on sick-leave and the congequent pressure of 
work that devolved on the two persons employed in the preparation 
and completion of the card-index for the Manuscript Library, not 
much progress can be reported in this branch of the Department’s 
activity during the present year 

10. The Manuscripts Library was subjected to a thorough exami- 
nation at the end of the year and [ am glad to report that no Manu- 
seript has been found missing. But owing to the crowded condition 
of the Hall in which the Manuscripts Cupboards have to be-kept 
traces of white ant infection were detected in one of the cupboards at 
the time of the periodic cleansing of its contents. There has been 
no serious damage done except to one not very important Manuscript 
But it was duly forestalled, and all the Manuscripts suspected of 
infection were carefully segregated and fumigated. And steps have 
beén taken for an inspection and cleansing of every single cup-board 
at least once every month. The evil can be effectively got rid of 
only after the removal of the MSS. to the New Hall where they 
could be properly arranged and र. र 
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IV 
REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1921—22 


2. Personnel of the Department.—The Department, at present, 
consists of : 
(1) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar ( Chairman ) 
(2) Prof. K, V. Abhyankar. 
(3) Dr. P. D. Gune. 


(5) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

. Meetings of the Depariment.--Three meetings of the Depart- 
ment were held during the year under report, when there came up 
forsdisctission, questions of normal routine such as settling the 
prices ef publications, passing ordinary and revised budgets and an- 
nual report, approving press-tenders, sanctioning Authors’ proposals 
for new works to be undertaken for publication, distribution of 
copies of the Institute's publications and the formulation of a free ex- 
change-list of scholars ‘and institutions and so forth. The only 
resolution that needs to be here particularly alluded to, because of its 
general interest is the following :—(i) That a concession. of 124 p.c. 
off the published price of the Institute's publications (४.८. of such 
works the sale proceeds of which accrue to the Institute) be allowed 
to members of the Institute buying books worth more than Rs. 10/- 
in one purchase. 

4. Financial statement.—This wil be found elsewhere. It 
does not stand in need of special comments or explanations except 
the item called " Suspense Account” which represents an advance 
made to the compilers of the Vyükarana-Mahübhasya Index for 
clerical and other assistance from out of the honorarium that would 
be due to them after the work is completed. 

5. Bombay Sanskrit Series, Old pledges.-—Out of the 16 old 
pledges oue completed work, viz. Dvyasrayakivya, part ii and half of 
another (Anubhigya) were completed and issued during the year 


( (4) Dr. R. D. Karmarkar. 
3 


under report. There remain now 11 yet to be completed. Six of these 
il viz. Syaidvidamaiijarl, Gaudavaho, Rivyidarss, Anubhisya, 
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part 2, Kavyalankárasárasangraha, and Prakriyakaumudi are actually 
with the press in varying grades of completion. Of the remaining 
five, the press-copies of 8 viz.  Tarkabhüsa, Apastamba-dharmasütra 
and Vyavaháramayükha.are practically completed and will be placed 
in the hands of the printers in a couple of months’ time. The 
press-copies of two works viz. Myrchakatika part ii, and Nirukta 
part ii are not yet ready, the editors having asked for a further 
period of extension. . 


6. Bombay Sanskrit Series.— Works referred by Government for 
revision and reprint. Out of the 11 works on hand for revision 
ab the commencement of the year under report one, viz. Küvyapra- 
kāśa was completed and paid for during the year under report. One 
( Rgveda Hymns, second selection ) is passing through press and is “a 
expected to be completed in a couple of months time. The press- 
copy of one more work (Nydyakoga ) has been received. l The re- 
maining 8 works, viz. Handbook to the study — part I, 
Rajatarangini parts 1,2, and 3, Naiskarmyasiddhi, J yikarana-mahi- 
bhasya, Kadambart part 2 and Desinimamiéala; are not yet ready, 
one of them ( Kadambari part 2) being not yet definitely assigned. 
During the year under report only one work, viz. Sürügadhara- 
paddhati, was referred for revision and the consideration of this has 
been postponed-for the present. 

7. The Oriental Hindu Series.—Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar's 
works were originally estimated to run into 2 volumes, but it has now 
been resolved to issue the same in 4 volumes,the first two volumes being 
likely to be placed in the Printer's hands within a couple of months. 
Further, in addition to the eight works (Sarvadarsganasangraha, 
Nighantu and Nirukta, Brhatsamhiti, Sibarabhisya, Sulbasübra, 
Vyakarana-mahabhayya Inglish Translation, "Vyükarana-mahá- 
bhasya word-index, and Sloka and Tantravirtika), undertaken in 
previous years, during the year under report six new works were 
taken up, viz Gautamasütra with Nyayabhiisya, Apadevi, Kasika with 
extracts from Nyüsa and Padamajijari, word-index to Taittirfyasam- 
hità, Madhvabhüsya with Sudha, and an essay by Mr. P. V. Kane to 
be entitled “Historical Introduction to Ancient Hindu Law." 
Of the 18 works the liability for which has thus been definitely 
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undertaken by the Institute, one vz. Sarvadar$ansaügraha will be 
completed and issued in about four months, the press-copy of another 
Taittirlyasamhita Index is already received and handed over to the 
Press. The others will take longer periods for completion. It would 
be advisable now not to incur fresh liabilities until a few more of 
these works are corgpleted at least in press-copies. 

8. Miscellaneous Publications.—The MSS. list is passing through 
the press. It was decided to postpone for a time the publieation of 
Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar's Library catalogue. 

9. The Annals of the Institute.—During the year under report 
were issued volume II part ii and volume III, parti. The expendi- 

< ture incurred on account of the former is Rs. 687. The latter will be 
“paid for during the next year. 

10. Total out-twrn.—The Chairman of the Department examined 
the proof - 1,755 pages of 8 different works now being printed at 
five different „presses, The work consumes a good deal of the 
Chairman's private-time. The Proof-reader, whose pay is shown in 
the budget, was during, the major portion of the year, absent on 
sick-leave, and he has also to attend to considerable office-work in 
addition. ES 

ll. Sale proceeds.—The total amount realised during the year is: 

su as follows: _ 
Kavyaprakasa. Rs. 790-14-0 


Annals. Rs. 95-0-0 
885-14-0 


The sale proceeds have been made over to the General Depart- 

` ment. Next year more works viz. Rgveda Hymns, 2nd selection and 
Sarvadaréanasaügraha are to be stocked and the work of looking to 

the sales of all these is likely to involve considerable time and 

° trouble, especially, if, as is expected in the near future, the stocking 

and sales of the entire B. 8. Series is handed over to this Institute. 

Time has, therefore, come for the Institute to make definite arrange- 
* oy ments for managing this growing business by opening a separate 
Sales-department, which can be achieved the more easily only after 

the relations between the Department and Government are finally 


A 4 
fixed on a permanent basis. The Department hopes that its working 
during the four out of the five years of probation will be found to 
have been satisfactory and that ib can now confid ently look up to 
the time when these relations would come up for reconsideration 
towards the end of the next official year. | 
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V 
REPORT: OF THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1921—22 | 


2. Personnel of the Department, —The department consisted of : — 
1. Dr. P. D. Gune. | 
29: Dr. S.X. Belvalkar 
and 3. Dr. N. G. Sardesai 
till the 6th of July 1921, when new elections were made and the 
Department now consists of :-— 
1. Dr. हे. D. Karmarkar. (Secretary) 
2. Sardar K. C. Mehendale. (Treasurer) 
ES l 3 Dr. 5. K. Belvalkar 
lm 4. Prof. S. R. Bhagawat. (Co-opted) 
“~~ 5, Prof. V.'R. Joshi, (Co-opted) 
the two latter: being co-opted-for the year ending. July 1922. 

3. Meetings f. the. Department, —During the year under report ten: 
meetings were held.". Among the important items considered were 
the following :—(1)- Consideration of the tenders of the Halls; (2) a 
number of the minor changes in the detailed construction of the 
Halls; (8) preparation of an ‘estimate for a scheme of water-supply 
( and thg framing of the annualvevised Budgets 

4. Building Operations.—About the middle of October 1921, the 
Regulating Council by a resolution took away from the purview of 
the General Department the building operations of the Halls which 
work was made over to the “ Special Building Committee” consist- 
ing of Diwan Bahadur K. R. Godbole, Mr. J. की, Gharpure and Sar-. 

. dar K. C. Mehendale. The Building work commenced on the 25th 
of July 1921 but it came to a stop on the 18th of September owing 
to some difference of opinion between the Contractor and the 
‘Consulting Engineer and the work has not yet been recommenced. 
The whole matter has been referred to the Building Committee, 
UN which has not taken any final steps as yet. 
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5. Financial Statement.—This will be found in the appendix. 
The debt of Rs. 15,000, which the Institute owed to Mr. R. N. Sar- 
desai, was paid out and the Regulating Council authorised the 
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Executive Board to negotiate a loan for an equal amount or less. 
The Liabilities at the beginning of the year were :— 

(1) Rs. 15,000-0-0 Loan from R. N. Sardesai. 

(2) Rs. 200-0-0 Deposit from B. L. Modak. 


At the end of the year the liabilities are as under :— 
(D Bs. 200- 0-0 Deposit from B. L. Modak. 
(2) Rs. 612-13-0 Colony Deposit. 
(3) Rs. 4,004-14-9 Conference Deposit. 
* (4) Rs. 4,316- 4-0 Reserve Fund. | 
9,188-18-9 
No money out of the promised Jain Donation was received during 
the year, nor also the balance of Rs. 10,000 due from the Khetsi p 
Khiasi Donation. It is highly desirable that A vigorous ६७0७-४6 
made to secure these donations. The year under report lias been 
peculiarly unpropitious to the Institute in the matter of securing 
funds, only a sum of Rs. 200 being secured from new life members 
as subseribers. 
The membership of the Institute in ad 984 to 821 during the 
year under report. ۱ 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT FOR 1921—22 
9. Personnel of the Department ;— 

(1) Prof. S. G. Sathe. E 

(9) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

(3) Mr. Ne B. Utgikar. 

(4) Prof, R. P. Patwardhan. 

3. The Library Committee held two meetings during the year to 
consider additions to the Library and other matters in connection 
with the Department, 196 volumes were added to the Library 
during the year. As a very large part of the sum budgeted for at 

NS the beginning of the year did not actually come in, it was impossible 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT FOR 1921—22 
2. Personnel of the Department :— ۱ 
(1) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. ( Chairman) 
(2) Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar 


(3) Dr. P. D. Gune 
(4) Dr. R. D. Karmarkar 


8. Itis to be regretted that owing to want of space all idea about 
holding lectures and classes had to be abandoned during the year, 
although the necessary arrangements for holding classes and lectures 
in Avesta were practically completed through the sympathy and as- | 
sisbancé promised by Sardar Dastur A. Nosherwan of Poona and 
others. It is hoped that with the erection pf the new Halls the 
Department wil have a better account of its activities to-fender in 
the forthcoming year, xp 
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REPORT OF THE INFORMATION BUREAU FOR 1921—22 


9. The Personnel of the Burean consists of :— 
(1) Prof. 8. G. Sathe. ( Chairman) 
(2) 10७ 8. K. Belvalkar. 
(3) Prof. R. P. Patwardhan. 
(4) Sardar X. C. Mehendale. 
(5) Prof. N. D. Minocher Homji. 
e Mr. र. G. Joshi resigned chairmanship of the Mahabharata 
Department arid consequently ceased to be a member. 
8. During the year under report Twelve queries were asked and 
>> due replies to all of them were given. The queries touched a variety 
of 16189 such as, Sanskrit literature, Philosophy, History, Numis 
matics, Anciént Economies, Bibliography ete 
It appears the department is dnswering a felt need of the world 
of students and reséarch-workérs 
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IX 
REPORT OF THE PERSIAN DEPARTMENT FOR 1921—22 


2. Personnel of the Department. —The Department at present 
consists of 
(1) Prof. N. D. Minocher-Homji ( Chairman ). 
(2) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 
(3) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 
(4) Prof. M. T. Patwardhan (co-opted ). 

8. Meetings of the Department.—It was not found necessary to 
hold any regular meetings of the Department as the members could 
be readily approached personally and through circulars whenever 
necessary. 


Pd 


4. Search for MSS.—During the year under report the Superir- - 


tendent visited Broach, Baroda, Cambay and we ‘ox Search 
of MSS. He was able to acquire in all 1 andi A M$t of these as 
well as of 70 MSS obtained from Kashmir and,other sources nof 
mentioned in the First Report, is appended ta-this report. In this 
connection I have to acknowledge the pe dris by Mr. C. N. 
Seddon, I.C.S., Mr. Otto Rothfeld, Pis r M. N. Mehta, Dewan 
of Baroda, Mr. Namjoshi, Administrator of Cambay, and Khan 
Bahadur D. Edulji of Ahmednagar, , EE 

5. Cataloguing and Preservation of MSS.—The total number of 
MSS. acquired by the Department since its inception now numbers 
246. As some of these MSS. were found to have been infected by 
white ants they had to be carefully segregated and fumigated. Also 
the services of Mr. R. S. Nagarwala were engaged about five months 
for preparing a list of these MSS. The MSS., not being yet com- 
pletely catalogued and arranged on shelves, cannot be loaned out to 
scholars. But it is hoped that with the erection of the Persian Hall 
and the anticipated acquisition by transfer of the Government 
collections of Persfan MSS. in Bombay, the Department will before 
long enter upon 8 career of useful activity like its sister Department 
of Sanskrit MSS. 

6. Financial Statement.--This will be found in the appendix. 
The Department was unable to acquire new donations during the 
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year under report and owing to want of funds it had to abandon one 
or two useful projects that it had outlined for itself. It was not 
feasible to turn to the Institute for financial assistance by special 
grants, and the negotiations in connection with a Government grant 
on the lines of that given by it to the Sanskrit MSS. Department 
are still pending. It is hoped that the Department will have all its 
expectations in these matters adequately fulfilled during the next 
year, especially in view of the sympathetic atitude taken by Govern- 
ment when a deputation waited upon the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on 30th March 1922, in this connection. 

The nucleus of a reference library in Avesta, Persian and Arabie - 
has been already created by the acquisition by purchase and other- 
wise of 23 volumes of printed books. 

E The aims and needs of the — epariment.—Tbe Department is 
one of the youngest Department of the Institute. It has opened 
out a new ling and that it came now too late in the field and has 
met a real wan has been borne out by the sympathetic and en- 
couraging appreciation of its activity that it has evoked from no-less 
scholar than Sir Richard Temple who in the February issue of the 
Indian Antiquary writes as follows :-- Annals vol. I, part ii, ab pp. 
901 ff. is the First report on the search for Avesta, Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts by Prof. Nadirshah Dorabji Minocher-Homjt. I wish 
to draw attention to this very valuable work which I feel sure all 
those interested in Indian Research will heartily welcome. It is 
„specially interesting to know that many invaluable documents will 
in this way find a home in the Bhandarkar Institute.” 

It rests with the Institute, the Government and the appreciative 
public to establish this Department on a firm financial footing so as 
to justify the comprehensive name " Oriental" which this Institute 
has assumed. 
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PAHLAVI, ARABIC, AND PERSIAN 


MSS. NEWLY ADDED 


Sad-dar-Nazm. 

Persian Khordeh Avesta. 
Pandnamelh Adarbad. ` 
Nirangistan. ° 

Vendidad (3 copies). 

Tuhfat ul Iraqain. 

Diwani-i- Saib, 

Sharf Nameh-i-Nizami. 
Divan-i-Salik. 
-Makhzan ul Asrar-i-Nizami. 
Bayaz ul Ashar. 

Ismai-Sharifeh. 

Bustan. 

Divan-i-Mobid and Inshae Aql-afzai. 
Tibb-i-Manzum-i-Shehabi. 
Divau-i-Hakim Sanai 

Khusru Shirin-i-Nizami 

Nejat ul Musulmin. 
` Divan-i-Kamal 

Divan-i-Zahuri. 

Divan-i-Ànwari 

Laili và Majnun-i- Jami (2 copies) 
Hamleh .Haidari-i-Bazil 

Gulistan 

Divan-i-Urfi. 

Mantiq ut Tair-i-Attar. 

Yusuf’ va Zuleikha-i-Jami. 
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THE BHAKTI-SÜTRAS OF NARADA AND THE 
BHAGAVADGITA 


A Study in Parallelism of Thought and 0 
i: P. K. GODE 


The avowed object of the Bhakti-Sütras of Narada is to expound 

and elucidate the -doctrine of ‘bhakti? This is 

Introductory. clear from the very first Sūtra which runs: 

अथातो भक्ति व्याख्यास्यामः ( Now, therefore, we shall 

expound the doctrine of devotion ), quite in the fashion of the 

Brahmasūtras commonly ascribed to Badarayana. To the student 

of the Gita the 84 Sütras of Narada would appear to be a mere 

j repetition jn Sūtra style of some passages of the Gita bearing on 

the doctrine of ‘bhakti’ It is the purpose of the present enquiry 

| to see how far the impression derived from a cursory perusal of 

gee the Narada Subras is corroborated by a close study of the 
parallelism of thought and expression which strikes the reader. 


2 
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Though ib cannot be maintained with any degree of authenti- 
city or accuracy that Narada was the actual 
Authorship and composer of the Sutras he is at least responsible 


age of the ۱ 
Tatras . for the contents as is clear from the words: 


इदे नारदप्रोक्तम्‌ (this doctrine expounded by Narada) 


of the last Sūtra, . Sutra 19th refers to Narada’s specific opinion . 


in conclusion of the opinions of other persons regarding the 
characteristic marks of ‘bhakti.’ Mythology represents Narada 
as one of the mind-born sons of Brahma the Creator. Sutra 30th 
mentions the opinion of Brahma-Kumara regarding the self- 
sufficient character of ‘bhakti’ Evidently Narada is meant. 
Except these references there is no other mention of or allusion 
to his name. Nothing definite is known regarding the age of the 
composition of these Sütras. It seems prohable, however, that 
they belong to the post-Git& period of Sanskrit literature. In 
Sūtra 88 several teachers* of ‘bhakti’ are mentioned, in support 
of Nárada's teachings. Among these ' bhakty&caryas’ or teachers 
of devotion Sandilya is mentioned. Hé is also mentioned in 
Sutra 18. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the 
Sandilya of the’ Sitras is none v the author of the Bhakti- 
Sütras, which commonly go by ‘his name. Sūtra 83 of the 
Sandilya Sütras runs thus:— से एकान्तभावः गीतार्थप्रद्यभिशानात्‌ . 

This mention of the Gita by Sándilya in his Sütras proves that 
S&ndilya belongs to the post-Git& period and the mention of 
Sandilya’s name in Narada Sütra 18 is sufficient to prove the 
posteriority of the Narada- Siitras to the Sandilya Siitras. So 
the three works would stand in the chronological order thus:— 
(1) Gita; (2) Sandilya Sutras; (8) Narada Sutras. 

1 our interpretation of the foregoing facts is correct ib is easy 
to explain the parallelism noticeable between the Git& and the. 
Narada Sütras* We have little evidence to set forth any infer- 
ences regarding the identity of the Narada of the Bhakti-Sütras 


These are:—1-Kumára; 2.Vyàsa; 3-Suka; 4-Sandilya; 5-Garga 
6-Visnu; 7-Koundilya; 8-Udbhava; 9-Varuni; 10-Bali; 11-Hanumat 
12-Bibbisana. 
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with the Narada mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
or the Narada of tradition. It is also difficult to maintain the 

. identity of the Narada of the Bhakti-Sütras with the Narada of 
the Narada Paficarütra. Certain it is, however, that he was a 
teacher of devotion or a ‘bhaktyacarya’ like other teachers whose 
opinions he quotes in his Sutras. His work gives us a fine 
psychological analysis of the sentiment of ‘ bhakti’ while that of 
Sandilya deals with the philosophical side of ‘bhakti,’ 


The parallelism noticeable is of two kinds: (1) parallelism of 

thought; and (2) parallelism of expression. ` The 

d Sarin. first kind being subjective is not of much critical 

value as we notice this sort sometimes between 

inrer of the Eastern and Western thinkers between whom there 

had been no connection in space and time. We, therefore, rely 

mostly-on the second sort, which is more objective and hence 
reliable from-a historical point of view. 


We shall, therefore, take up every Sütra of Narada and try to 

see how far it is original in eoncepbion and execution and if it 18 

in no way original, to point out from the Gita, words, expressions 

or passages which bear close resemblance to it or in certain cases 

` seem to be borrowed verbatim from the Gita and turned into the 
i laconic prose of the Sutras. 


The Git& is nowhere mentioned by name in the Narada Sütras 
and though.the latter work may belong to the 
Possibility of post-Gita period and though there might be some 
a COMMON SOUrCE . 
for the Närada- parallelism between the two works there still re- 
Sutras and the ins the possibility of ü 
Gita, discussed. ™ains the possibility of a common source on 
which both the Git& and the Narada Sütras 
might have drawn. This mode of argument is convincing enough 
but shall have to be rejected on the following grounds :— 


(1) It will be noticed during the course of thé present enquiry 

“ that the degree of parallelism between the Giti and the Narada 

N Sütras is such as to overweigh the degree of possibility of a 
common source for both the works. 
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(2) The parallelism is more objective than subjective and hence 
reliable to warrant an inference that the Narada Sutras have 
borrowed largely from the Gita. 

(8) The Narada Sütras are a work on ‘bhakti’ and they show 
in Subra 88 a knowledge of the opinions of the past teachers of 
‘bhakti’, It cannot be believed that the author or composer of 
the so called Narada Sütras did not know the Gita, which is how- 
ever, referred to in Sandilya Sttra 88. As we have pointed out 
above the name of Sandilya has been mentioned among the 
teachers of ‘ bhakti’ in Sūtra 18 of the Narada Sütras. 

(4) The parallelism is to be noticed in respect of certain 
doctrinal points of the Gita such as the following :~— 

(1) Abandonment of the fruit of actions ; (2) Superfluity of the. 
Vedic lore and ritual; (3) Control of baser passions like 
‘kama’ ‘krodha’ and others; (4) Unflinching devotion 
to one God; (5) Abandonment of سر‎ jects of devo- 
tion; (6) the limits and the utility of seriptural injunc- 
tions; (7) Dedication of all actions to God; (8) Grace 
of God necessary to the gttainment of the supreme 
devotion; (9) Renunciation of all evil association; 
(10) the freedom of tke devotee from all sense of 
egotism ; (11) the advantages of the ‘bhaktimarga’ as 
compared to other arduous ways of obtaining God; 
(12) the necessity of maintaining ‘loka-vyavahira’ in 
spite of the spiritual emancipation of the ‘bhakta.’ 

(5) Lastly the additions made to the opinions advocated in the 
Gita do not conflict with any of the doctrinal points mentioned 
above. For instance the 'mahatsaüga' or companionship of the 
great mentioned in Narada Sutra 39 and which is considered by 
Narada almost as a connecting link between the ‘bhakta’ and his, 
God seems to he an element which has not its counterpart in the 
Gita, It does not, however, conflict with the fundamentals of 
‘bhakti’ as preached in the Git&. It shows some traces of the cult 
of ‘bhakti’ of which the Narada and the Sandilya Sütras are a direct 
outcome. Another addition is in respect of the nabure of ‘ bhakti,’ 


سے 
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According to Narada the ‘bhakti’ of a devotee towards his God 
must approach in intensity and disinterestedness the ‘bhakti’ of 
the wife towards the husband. This is enunciated in Sutras 21 
( यथा ्रजगोपिकानाम्‌). It is further enunciated in Sūtra 66 which 
describes the nature of ‘ bhakti’ as constant service of a wife to- ` 
wards her husband. The only line from the Gita which can be 
said to approach this ideal of ‘bhakti’ is: प्रिय: प्रियायाईसि देव सोढुम्‌ 
(XI 44). In fact this passage of the Gita refers to forbearance 
which is of a negative nature, while ‘ bhakti’ or * prema’-is some- 
thing positive. Additions of the above nature show a marked 
development of the religious sentiment of'bhakti' under the 
auspices of a regular cult. 

We now proceed direct to point out in detail the parallelism of 


~ 
Ninh we have spoken at such a length :— 


Sutras This 18 the usual beginning of works written in the 
Sütra style. It simply makes an announcement regarding the 
subject-matter of the, work which is ‘bhakti.’ There is almost a 
similar beginning to tire. Sandilya Sütras.* 

Sutra 2. Here‘ bhakti‘ is defined to be * parasa-prema-rpà 
4.6. of the nature of intense love towards God. Compare in this 
connection the 'parà-bhakti' of Gita XVIII, 54 and the sub- 
sequent four verses as also verse 68. The expression * bhajatém 
priti-pürvakam' in Gità X, 10 comes very near the ‘ parama- 
prema' of Nàrada. In X, 1, Sri Krsna uses the adjective ‘ priya- 
mánáya ' i.e. ‘beloved’ with reference to Arjuna; while in X, 20, 
the faithful devotees of God are said to be 'priy&h' ८.७, dear to 
Him. The relation of mutual love of God and Man is clearly 
defined in VII, 17, where Sri Krsna says: "Iam supremely dear 
to the wise and he is dear to me." Other passages illustrative of 
such love are: IX, 29; XI, 44; XII, 14 to 17 and 19; XVIII, 65; 


हा, 41. 


Sutra 3. We are told in this Sūtra that ‘bhakti’ towards 
God is of the nature of immortality ( * amrta-svarüp&'). . 


* * Atháto bhakti-jijnasa’. 
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Turning to Gita we find that in XIV, 27, God is said to be the 
abode of ‘amrta’ 1.e. immortality, while the preceding verse pro- 
claims that unswerving devotion. leads to one's identification with 
God. The Gita, therefore, believes in the 'amrta-svarüpa' of 
‘bhakti.’ A few more passages,will make the point clear. Gita 
IX, 19 declares that God is the source of ‘amrta;’ XIII, 11) 
speaks of unswerving devotion as an essential of knowledge. -It 
is said in verse 13 of the same chapter that knowledge of the 
‘jneya’ described in verses 14 to 17 leades to ‘amrta.’ Compare 
also II, 15, which uses the expression ‘amrtatvaya kalpate' i.e. 
‘becomes fit for immortality’ with reference to the Yogi of 
the Gita. 

Sutra 4. Here the ‘bhakti’ described in Sutra 2 is said to 


make the devotee ‘siddha’ (perfect), ‘amrta ’ Da and” 
‘trpta’ (satisfied). ० Pat 
‘Siddhi’ or spiritual perfection is a rare sd ent g 


۷ 

to Gita ता, 3. There is no ‘siddhi’ without remünciation (III, 4). 
In this connection the parallelism ra le in Gità XII, 10 18 
most important for it points oub to us jhe easiest way to 'siddhi, 
which exactly corresponds to و‎ shee Stitra 19 describes as 
'tadarpit&khilácáratà' ie. the dedication of all actions to God. 
Other passages referring to Siddhi’ are:—III, 20; VIII, 15; 
XIV, 1; XVI, 23; XVIII, 457 46, 50. | 

As regards the ‘amrtatva’ or immortality of a ‘bhakta’ some- 
thing has already been said under Sütra 3 above. There are 
many passages in the Gita which declare God to be the source of 
‘amrta’ or immortality and when the devotee is identified with 
God he becomes ‘amrta’ or immortal and does not return to this 
world af all. The following passage will serve as an instance :— 
* Speedily. he becomes dutiful and goes to eternal peace, O Kaun- 
teya, know thou for certain that my devotee never perishes,” 
(IX, $1). 

We now come to ‘trpti’ attained by a devotee as mentioned 
by Narada. The words ‘atmarati,.atmatrpta’ and ‘ santusta 
of Gita III, 17, speak for themselves. They all describe the inner 


+ 
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spiritual satisfaction of the devotee. Compare also the expression 
jnàna-vijnüna-trptátmà ' in Gita VI, 8. The adjective ' santusta ’ 
is used with reference to a ‘bhakta’ in XII, 14; in II, 55, a state 
of absolutely inward satisfaction is described in the words 
‘atmanyevatmana tustah.’ ۱ 

Sutra 5. This sūtra tells us that a perfect devotee is free from 
desire, hate, grief, and zeal (na vinccatl, gocati, utsāhī bhavati. 
na dvesti.na ramate etc.). 

These are ex ctly the characteristics of the 'sbhitaprajna' of 
the Gità Compare also XII, 17, which exactly corresponds in 
point of expression to the present Sutra of Narada, Translated 
into English it stands thus :—“ He who neither loves nor hates nor 


"grieves nor desires, renounzing good and evil, full of devotioa, he 


is dear to me.” á 

Compare-also the following passages from the Gita:— 

XVIII, 54; V,-20; IL, 57 (n&bhinandati na dvesti’ ete). As 
regards the expression 'na ramate' in the Sütra, Of. Gita V, 22- 
‘na tesu ramate budhah.’ | 

Sutra 6. This Sutra mentions the positive effects of ‘ bhakti. 
These are indicated by such adjectives as * mattah', *stabdhah 
and ‘atmaramah’ with reference. to ‘bhakta,’ 

The adjective ‘stabdha’ has its parallel in the ‘sthairya’ or 
steadfastness mentioned in Gità XIII, 8. Compare also the 
following epithets:—‘Sthira-buddhih’ (V, 20); ‘sthira-matih 
(XII, 19; * sthita-dhih' (IL, 54; ‘sthita-prajnah’ (II, 55). 

As for the epithet 'átmar&mah' used in the Sutra compare 
Gità V, 24, (*antah-sukhah antarár&ámah' etc.); also III, 17 
(note the expressions ‘ &bmarati, * abmatrptah' 'á&mani santustah ' 
eíc.); VI, 20—' yatra caivàtman&6m&nam pasyan &bmani tusyabi, 


° ८.७. ‘in which he, seeing the self by the self, is satisfied in the 


self, : 
Sūtra 7. In this Sūtra ‘bhakti’ is distinguished from the so- 
called desires, It is not ' kamayama&nü" 2۰۵۰ of the nature of desire 


-It is positively of the nature of ' nirodha,’ 4.e., restraint of all 


worldly desires, 
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. Let us turn to the Gità. Verse 53 of chapter XVIII says that 
‘kama’ and the allied passions ought to be relinquished so that 
the devotee may get 'sànti' and be identified with ‘Brahma,’ 
The next verse promises ‘ para bhakti’ vo the devotee, who is free 
from ‘kama’ and the like passions. There are numerous passages 


which enjoin restraint of desires as one of the essentials of spiritual 


discipline for the Yogi of the Gita. 5 

As regards the word 'nirodha' to which Narada ascribes a 
rather specific sense as we shall find in the next Sütra, the only 
passages in the Gita where the verb ‘nirudh’ is used are VI, 20 
and VIII, 12. Both these passages refer to the quietude of the 
mind brought on by the practice of Yoga. 

Sūtra 8. The Sūtra gives a definition of the word.‘ nirodha ’ 
mentioned in the preceding Sūtra. The definition is nowhere to 
be found in the Gita and is peculiar to the Narada Sit ütras. 


* Nirodha' is defined as ‘ ویو وین‎ ul 4.6. CONSE- ۰ 


cration or dedication of customary or A M ervànces (to 
God). 


Compare the following passages fróm the Gita:—III, 30— 
‘mayi sarvàni karmáni sanyasya ' 4 d dedicating all actions to me. 
V, 18—'sarva-karmáni manasa NE ' ete. XII, 10—' Ye tu 
garvani karmani mayi sanyasya. etc.; XVII], 57; also XVIII, 2. 

Sūtra 9. This Sütra further explains the term ‘nirodha. The 
chief features of ‘nirodha’ are (1) singleheartedness (‘ananyata’) 
towards God and (2) indifference towards everything that is 
antagonistic to Him ) tadvirodhisudasinata’). 

Regarding the term ‘ananyaté’ of the Sūtra, compare the 
expressions in the Gita such as ‘ ananya-cetah’ (VIII, 14 ‘ananya- 
bhak’ (IX, 30); ‘ananya-manasah’ (IX, 13; 'ananyayü bhaktyü 
(VIII, 22; XI, 54.); ‘ananyena yogena' (XII 6,); ‘ananyah' 
(IX, 22). d 

As regards * udasinata’ of the Sutra, in Gità XII, 16 ۰ udasina’ 
has been mentioned as an attribute of the ‘bhakta.’ Compare 
also passages IX, 9 and XIV, 28. The expression of the Sutra viz " 


"m 
em 
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'tad-virodhisüdásinat&' approaches in meaning the expression 
aratirjana-safisadi’ of XIIT, 11 
Siitra 10. The 'ananyaw' referred to in the preceding Sūtra 
is made more explicit by the words * any&érayànàm tyagah’ of the 
present Sutra. The words mean “abandonment of all other 
supports.”  Evidently other objects of devotion are meant here. 
Reverting to Gita we find worship of 'anya-devat&h' i.e. other 
deities referred to in verses 20 to 28 of chapter VII. Verse 28 
states that the worshippers of other deities do not reach God. 
They reach only their respective deities and return to this world 
again. Gita IX, 28 shows a spirit of toleration towards the 
~devotees of other gods 


The explanation of 'ananyat&' is, however, peculiar to the - 


Narada Sutras. 

Sutra 11. This, Sütra makes it clear that the ‘ udasinata’ 
mentioned in Süira 9 is to be understood in a modified sense. 
Observances sanctioned by Custom and the Vedas may be perform- 
ed in so far as they do not conflict with ‘bhakti’ towards God. 

The parallel passage in the Gitá to the expression ‘loka-vedesu 

adanukulacaranam’ of the Sutra is XVII, 27, where ' yajne tapasi 
dane ea sthitih’ v.e. steadfastness in sacrifice, austerity and gift 
and ‘karma eaiva tadarthiyam’ १.७. action for the sake of God are 
equated and both are said to be ‘sat’ The expression ‘tadartham 
karma’ is used in III, 9, and is further specified in IX, 27, which 
says: -- Whatsoever you do, whatsoever you eat, whatsoever you 


offer in sacrifice, whatsoever you give, whatsoever you do by way 


of austerity, O Kaunteya, do that as an offering unto Me.” 

Süíra 12. This Sūtra maintains that the observance of the 
laws of Scripture may be continued after Faith in God is firmly 
established. j 

According to the Gîtã also the laws of Scripture are a help 
to the devotee for attaining ‘siddhi’ or ‘para gati. Compare 
XVI, 24 which says: “Let ‘Sastra’ be your authority in deter- 
mining what thou shalt do and thou shalt not.” See also verse 
28. ‘Niscaya-dardhya’ or deepening of faith in God referred to 
in the present Sūtra may be compared with Gita XII, 14 


۰ 
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cyabtitma drdha-niécayah. It may be mentioned here that in 
the Narada Siitras such words like ‘niscaya-dardhya,’ ‘ nirodha, ': 
‘ananyata’ have assumed a particularized aspect. 

Sutra 12. The reason for showing deference to ‘Sastra’ is 
stated in this Sütra. Defiance to and deviation from the laws of 
‘Sastra’ are likely to cause a moral and spiritual fall (* p&titya ’) of 
a person when his faith in God is not securely “established. For 
the same reason Gita also says in III, 26 that no wise man should 
un-settle the minds of ignorant persons attached to action. All 
‘karma’ is useful for ‘atmasuddhi’ 2.6. self-purification (V, 11.). 
A person acting wantonly gets no happiness nor perfection nor 

paragati’ (XVI, 24) 

Sütra 14. Here social customs and usages (‘loka’) are put on 
` the same level with scriptural injunctions (88809) 

The activities of the body are necessary so long as the body is 
to be supported ; 

The Gita also speaks of 'loka-sangraha' as necessary for per 
fection (‘sarhsiddhi’) III, 20, 25. The ‘éarira-dharana’ of the 
Sūtra is exactly the ‘sarira-yatré’ of Gita III, 8. Compare 
XVIII, 11. “It is not possible for embodied beings to abandon 
action completely ;” also V, 11, 

Sūtra 15. This Sübra introduces diverse opinions regarding 
the characteristic marks ‘of ‘ bhakti. 

Analogous passages are found in the Gita. In chapter XIV 
verses 21 to 24 give us the ‘linga’s or marks of a person who is 
'gunátita' ४०४. one who has crossed over the three qualities of 
matter. The next verse tells us that unflinching ‘ bhakti’ alone 
enables one to cross over the ‘guna’s and makes him fit to be- 
come ‘ brahma,’ | 

The N&rada Sütras, however, concentrate their attention on an 
analysis of ‘bhakti’ alone and try to divest it of its remote 
adjuncts as far as possible. 

Sutra 16. This Sūtra mentions the opinion of Paragarya 
regarding the mark of ‘bhakti.’ According to him ‘bhakti’ 
shows itself in the ardour with which a devotee worships God. 


po 
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Compare Gità IX, 26, in which Sri Krsna says:— 

“ He, who offers to me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, 
water; that I accept from the striving self, offered as it is with 
devotion." 

It is not clear who this Párásarya of the present sūtra is. 

Sutra 17. The second opinion regarding the marks ('lak- 
san&ni') of devotion is of Garga. He thinks that the marks of 
‘bhakti’ are to be found in a devotee when he takes delight in 
talks regarding the glory and greatness of God. The Garga of 
the present Sütra is possibly the same as is mentioned in 
Sübra 88. 

Üempare Gita, X, 18, In detail tell me again of Thy glory and 
yoga, O danardana ; for me there is never satiety in hearing Thy 
life-giving words.” Also-compare Gità X, 9, where Sri Krsna 
says with reference fo his beloved ‘bhakta’s :— 

Thinking of me, their life directed towards me, enlightening 


.each other, ever conversing about me, they are content and joy- 


ful.” In this last passage the expression ‘ kathayantagca mam 


 nityam tusyanti ca ramanti ca’ is exactly what Garga means by 


the words ‘ kathadisu anur&gah." 

Sūtra 18. The third opinion is that of Sándilya. He opines 
that the worship (‘puja’) or talks (‘katha’) about God may be 
helpful to a devotee but they must not come in the way of ‘ àtma- 
rabi’ 4e. inward joy, which is an internal mark of ‘bhakti.’ 
Sandilya seems to be more philosophical. than others. He does 
not give much importance to the external marks of ‘bhakti.’ If 
the external marks were the test of ‘ bhakti, much scope will be 
left for hypocrisy 

Compare with this opinion Gita III, 17. “ But the person, who 
rejoices in the self, is satisfied with the self and is content in the 


" gelf, for him nothing remains to be done.” Note the word ‘atma- 


rati’ in this verse of the Gita. 

Sutra 19. This Sūtra gives us Narada's own view regarding 
the marks of ‘bhakti’ in the words ‘ tadarpitakhilacarata’ i.e. 
dedicating all actions to God. 
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- Now compare Gita IX, 27 * yat karosi.........6at kurusva madar- 
panam;” XII, 10. “mat-karma-paramo bhava” and VIII, 7 | 
“ mayyarpita-mano-buddhih.” These passages need no com- 
ment. 

‘Sutra 20. This Sütra ushers in illustrations in support of 
Nárada's view mentioned in the preceding Sütra. | 

Sutra 21. Here is an instance to support Nárada's ۴ 
according to which all actions are to be dedicated to God. The 
Gopis of Vraja or Vrndávana dedicated all their actions to Sri 
Krsna out of extreme love towards him. 

There is no reference in the Gita to FA stories of Śri 1۳ ورن‎ 
love towards the Gopis of Vrndavana, In Gita X, 37, Sui" Krsna 
calls himself ‘ vrsninàm Vasudevosmi’ १.८. * I am Vasudeva of the 
Vrsnis.’ It may be that the love stories tat" have commonly 
gathered round Sri Krsna's name may hayg*been developed along 
with the development of the Bhakti oy ool and hence N@rada’s. 
reference to the same in ES his ideal of ‘ bhakti.’ 
Compare also XL 44 ' priyah priy, si deva sodhum ’, ` 





Sūtra 29. Even though 7 devotion is to be as intense as 
that of the Gopis towards Krgiía the idea of the greatness of God 
is not left out. 

For the ‘mahatmya’ referred to in this Sitra compare Gita 
XI, 2, which refers to the greatness of God ('vibhütis') as em- 
bodied in verses 20 to 42 of the preceding chapter. 

Narada’s treatment of ‘bhakti’ is certainly more critical than 
that of the Gita though the points treated in both the works are 
almost the same. 

Sūtra 23. This Sütra tells us that love for God if divested of 
` the idea of *m&h&tmya' becomes like the illicit love of a paramour * 
towards his woman. 

There is no parallel to this metaphor in the Gita. 

Sutra 24. In illicit love the happiness of the paramour and 
that of the woman are not identical. 
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Compare Gita VI, 28, which promises unending bliss to the yogi. 
I believe, Narada is driving at what Shelley calls “loves sad 
satiety.” Compare Gita X VIII, 40, which gives us the ‘sattvika 
sukha’ which is neither on earth nor in the high heaven of gods. 

Sutra 25. This Sūtra accomplishes in one short lime what 
the author ‘of the Giti required two verses to do. 

Narada here esttblishes the superiority of ‘bhakti’ to ‘karma, 
‘jnana’ and ‘yoga.’ 

Compare Gita VI, 46, 47, where the Yogi of the Gita is said to 
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be greater than ‘tapasvi’, 'jnàni'and ‘karmi’ and finally of all 


^... ‘yogis one who adores God heart and soul is the best of the lot. 


“Ts.ghould be emphasized here that the parallelism in the pre- 
sent casê is quite objective, 

Sutra 26. "fhis Stitra and the next supply grounds for esta- 
blishing the superiofity of ‘bhakti’ to other paths. ‘Bhakti’ is 
‘phala-rupa’ 4.e. is its own reward unlike other paths which are 
expected to lead to some ulterior ‘phala’. 

The way of devotion is the most direct way of approaching God 
and hence it results in the realization of God with comparative 
ease. Other ways are round about and misleading. In VII, 23 
the Gita tells us that the ‘phala’ or fruit of other paths is finite 
(‘antavat’), while ‘bhakti’ leads to immediate union with God 
who is infinite. Men begin in ‘bhakti’ and end in ‘ bhakti.” 

Sutra 27. ‘Bhakti’ is superior to other paths on account of 
the fact that God hates egotism in his devotees ('abhim&ni- 
dvesitva') and loves humility or meekness (‘dainya-priyatva’). 
Complete self-surrender ensures speedy union with God. 

Apparently the expression ‘abhimani-dvesitva’ contradicts with 
the passages of the Gité, which express a spirit of toleration such 
as ‘na me dvesyosti na priyah’ IX, 29 but compare such expres- 
sions as ‘dambha-mana-madanvitah’ (XVI, 10) ‘dambhahankara- 
samyuktüh' (XVII, 5) applied to persons whom God does not like 
and whose end is Hell pure and simple. On the other hand such 
qualities as *amá&nitva' and ‘adambhitva’ are said to constitute 
the real'jnàna. It is clear that ‘amanitva’ and ‘dainya’ are 
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identical and the appreciation of this quality by God is quite 


clearly seen in Giti XIII, 8, 

Sutra 28. Some say that ‘juana’ or knowledge alone is the 
means for ‘bhakti.’ 

Compare Gita IX, 15, which corresponds to this Sutra (Jnana. 
yajnena cipyanye yajanto mamupasate). Gita IV, 10 refers to 
men who have entered into God's being purified by ‘ jnana’; XII, 
$, mentions persons whose minds are attached to ‘avyakta.’ 
There are many other passages in the Git which refer to the 
ancillary character of ‘jnana’. Compare the following expres 
sions :— 

‘Jnana-nirdhiita-kalmasah’ (V, 17); 'jnáüna-plavena ' eto. 
(LV, 36) ; ‘ jnàna-yajnah $reyàn ' (IV, 33) ; *jn&na-sariccinna- 
saméayam' (IV, 441);  'jnànagni-dagdha-karmánam 


(IV, 19) ^ 
Sütra 29. Some say that ‘jnana’ and ‘bhakti’ are mutually 
dependent 


In Gita XII, 2, Sri Krsna mentiofis definitely that he prefers 
his faithful devotees to op who worship the ‘avyakta. 
Further in Git& X, 10, ® buddhy-yoga ? has been stated to be a 
means to approach God. With such evidence against the mutual 
dependence of ‘jnana’ and ‘ bhakti’ we are constrained to say that 
the Gita does not recognize the view of some persons mentioned 
in the present Sütra. 

Sutra 30. This Sütra repeats the view of Narada himself re- 
garding the relation of ‘bhakti’ to other paths, it being already 
mentioned in Sütra 26 viz. that ‘bhakti’ is its own reward. 

Sutras 31 and 32. These Sutras give us an illustration in 
support of Narada’s view that ‘bhakti’ is not a means to an end 
but an end in itself and is, therefore, its own reward. We find 
that & king feeds a host of persons dependent on him but by so 
doing he neither gets any pleasure himself nor have the persons 
fed the satisfaction of their desires. 

The metaphor introduced in this Sütra has no parallel in the 
Gita. 
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Sutra 33. Since ‘ bhakti’ is superior to other paths it should 
be adopted by those who desire ‘ moksa,’ Compare Gité XVIII, 66, 
which establishes the superiority of ' bhakti’ as a means of salva- 
tion to all other means (“Sarva dharman parityajya mamekam 
garanam vraja” etc.) Compare also IX, 32-—'tepi yanti param 
gatim. E : 

Sūtra 84. Narada here introduces the ' sidhands of ‘ bhakti’ 
as mentioned by his predecessors ('Acáry&h') By the term 
‘aciryah’ he presumably means ‘bhaktyaciryah’ referred to in 
Sütra 83. 

Süira 36. The first ‘sadhana’ of‘ bhakti’ is‘ visayatyaga’ f.e.» 

abandonment of objects of sense and ‘sanga-tyiga’ z.e. relin- 
quishment of all attachment to these objects. 

This Sütra seems to echo Gita II, 62,—‘dhyayato visayan- 
puhsah sangas-tesiipgjayate’ i.e. a man musing on the objects of 
sense conceives an attachment for these; II, 64,—'rüga-dvesa- 
viyuktaistu visayanindriyaiscaran’ etc. In XV, 2, the ‘asvattha’ 
bree is said to possess ‘visaya-pravalah’ 4.6. objects of sense as its 
buds, while the next verse asks. us to cut off this tree with the 
weapon of‘ asanga.’ te. want of attachment. Other passages 
in this connection. are;—IV, 26; XVIII, 51; II, 59; XVIII; 38; 
XL 55. ۱ ; 

Sutra 36. The next 'sádhana' of‘ bhakti’ is ‘avyavrtta-bha- 
jana’ of God t.e. unflinching adoration of God. Compare Gita 
IX, 18—‘bhajanti ananya-manasah’ ete.; VIII, 14,— ananya- 
cetüh' ete.; VIII, 22,—'ananyay& bhaktya labhyah’; XI, 54,— 
‘ananyaya bhaktyé jnétum éakyah’ ete; XII, 6,—‘ananyena 
yogena’ etc.; XIII, 11—' mayi cinanya-yogena bhaktih’ ; IX, 22,— 
‘ananyascintayanto mim’ etc. 

Sitra 37. The unflinching adoration mentioned in the pre- 

„ ceding Sūtra is more or less ‘the way of the alone with the alone’ 
and has a mystical tinge about it. The ‘ Bhagavad-guna-éravana- 
kirtana’ 4e. listening to and singing the virtues of God, which 
has been mentioned in this Siitra shows the social side of ‘ bhakti’ 
which develops a sense of religious brotherhood in the mind of the 
‘bhaktas’, 
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Compare: Gità IX, 14,—' satatam kirtayanto mim’ ete; X, 9.— 
‘kathayantagca mim nityam tusyanti ca ramanti ca’ ete, 

Sūtra 38. Bhakti is chiefly obtainable either through ‘ mahat- 
krp&' 4e. grace of the great ones or through ‘ Bhagavat-krpá- 
lega’ +e. by a touch of divine compassion. 

We do not notice in the Gità anything corresponding to or 
identical with the ‘mahat-krpa’ of this Sūtra? We find in the 
Gita the direct relation of God and Man. There is no middleman 
introduced between the two, Sütras 38 and 39 show that the 
cult of ‘bhakti’ has been sufficiently developed so as to make room 
for the element of ‘mahat-sanga’ but still : Bhagavat-krp& = ۱ 


preponderated as is proved by Sütra 40. Z2 
Sūtra 39. ' Mahat-sahga' or companionship of § é great is 


difficult of atbainment (durlabha’), i nscrutable.(‘ agamya ') and 
infallible (‘amogha ^). oe 

Sutra 40. This Sütra says that in spite of the rarity of the 
* mahat-saünga ' it can be obtained by the krp& or grace of God; 

‘ Bhagavat-krp&' referred to in this Sūtra and Sütra 88 is exa- 
ctly the * prasáda' referred to inthe Gita. Compare XVIII, 58 
‘sarva-durgani mat prasidat tárisyasi' and XVII, 62— rhat-pra- 
s&dáb-par&m śāntim ' etc. 

Sutra 41. This Sutra tells us that there is no distinction 
between God and his man," | 

In a priest-ridden religion paramount importance comes tò be 
attached to the priests, who suppose that the keys of Heaven are 
entrasted to their charge and they can make use of the same at 
their sweet will and discretion. ‘The present Sübra of Narada 
gives some importance to the chosen people of God but does not 
seem to support the priests, By the word ‘jana’ in the Sütra the 
devotees of God are meant, 

As regards the identity of God and Man compare Gità IX, 29, 
—‘ye bhajanti-tu maim bhakbyà mayi te tesu cápyaham' de, 
those who worship me with devotion, they are in Me and I am in 
phem, ۱ l 
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Sutra 42. This Sūtra exhorts men to strive after ‘bhakti’ 
and ‘bhakti’ alone. 


Sütra 43. Weare here asked to abandon all ‘duhsanga’ or 


evil company. ` ‘Sanga-tyiga’ has already been mentioned in 


Sütra 35 

Just as * mahab-sahga ' is an asset to a ‘bhakta’ so ‘duhsanga 
is a dangerous liability. The reason for 'dubsanga-tyüga 
given in the next verse. Parallel passages in the Gita have 
already been mentioned under Sūtra 35. 

Sūtra 44. This Sutra and the preceding one are paraphrase 
of Gita II, 62, 63. The order in which undesirable emotions are 
le wr in the Gità remains quite unchanged in the present 

tîra. The only changes noticeable, if changes they can at all be 
called ate :—In stead of ‘sammoha’, ‘smrti-vibhrama’ and 
° prana$yati "in- Gi II, 62, 63, the words in the Sütra are : ‘ moha, 
*gmrti-bhranáa' and. ‘sarva-nāśa’ respectively. These changes 
are immaterial. The “parallelism here is almost a plagiarism. 
The view that has been almost forced on us by the results of our 
present enquiry is that the Narada Sütras have borrowed directly 
from the Gita. i 

Sutra 45. The evil affections viz. ‘kama’, ‘krodha’ ete, 
though at first of the nature of ripples (‘ tarangüyitüh ’) assume 
the magnitude of the sea owing to ‘sanga’ or attachment (8912७ 
samudrayante) 

Compare Gita II, 67,~—“ Such of the wandering senses, as the 
mind yields to, mislead the intellect just as the gale leads astray 
a ship upon the waters.” 

The metaphor in both cases is almost the same. Compare also 
Il, 70,—" He obtains peace into whom all desires flow as rivers 
flow into the ocean, which 18 filled with water bub remains un- 


. moved—not he, who is after desires.” 


Sūtra 46. This Sūtra contains both a question and its an, 
swer. Who gets over ("७७1 3) illusion ( maya’)? He, who 
abandons ‘sanga’ or attachment, who resorts to the company of 


the magnanimous, and who is free from any sense of selfishness or 
egotism, 
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Compare Gita VII, 14—' máyàm etim taranti te’ (the wording 
in this passage and the Sübra is almost identical.) Also compare 
VII, 15, —' mayayapahrta-jninah’ and XVIII, 61- yantraridhani 
màyay&.' ; 

The * mahanubhava-seva’ mentioned in this Sūtra is identical 
with the ‘mahat-sanga’ of Sūtra 39, The word ‘mahanubhavan ' 
is used in Gita II, 5, bub has nothing to do with the 'mahánu- 
bháva-sevà' of the present Sutra, 

The epithet ‘nirmama’ is also found in (आहि II, 71; III, 30; 
XII, 13; XVIII, 53. 


Sutra 47. The qualifications of the person who gets over^ 


‘maya’ are further enumerated. They are (1)—' vivikta sthana- 
Sev&' 4,6. retiring to a secluded place (2)—' loka-baiídha-unmü- 
lana’ 4e. shaking off the shackles of this wordly existence; (3)— 
' nistraigunyam' 4,6; being above the three qualities of Matter; 
(4) — yoga-ksema-tyaga’ forsaking both acquisition and preserv- 
ation of desirables. m 

Compare Gita XIII, 11,—'viviktadeáa-sevitvam;' also XVIII, 
52,—' vivikta-sevi' etc. Regarding the second qualification com- 


Pal 


pare V, 8—'nirdvandvo hi mahán-b&ho sukham bandhit pramuc- - 


yate’ 4e. a person who is free from the pairs of opposites, O 
mighty-armed, he is easily set free from bondage. 

Now regarding ' nistraigunya' and ‘ yoga-ksema-byüga' compare 
-Gita II, 45,—‘nistraigunyo bhavarjuna’ and ‘nir-yogaksema 
Atmavan’ also IX, 22,—'voga-ksemam vahaémyaham.’ 

Sūtra 48. The qualifications mentioned in Sütra 47 are 
continued in this Sūtra, They are :—(5)—‘ karmaphala-tyaga ' 
or abandoning the fruit of action (6)—'karma-sanyása ' or dedica- 


tion of all actions to God; (7) —becoming ‘nirdvandva’ 4e. freedom . 


- from the pairs of opposites such as ‘sukha’ and ‘duhkha’ etc. 
We find in the Gità numerous passages bearing on the ‘ karma- 
phala-tyaga’. These are:—II, 47,—‘Karmanyevadhikaraste mã 
"phalesu kad&cana’; others being—IV, 20, 14; V, 12; VI, 1; 
XVII, 11; | l 


^ 
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Passages regarding 'karma-sanyása' are the following :--V, 
13—‘ mayi swvàni karmàni sanyasya’; others being: III, 4; 30; 
XII, 6; XVIII, 57, 2,49; VI,1; ४, 2; IX, 28. Passages regar- 
ding becoming ‘ nirdvandva' are :—I1, 45; ४, 3. ۱ | 

Sutra 49. This Sütra gives us the attitude of the author of 
the Sutras towards the Vedas as a means of spiritual salvation, 
' Veda-sanyása' is mentioned here as a means to obtain 'aviechinna- 
anurága' or bhe ‘ parama-prema' for God (Compare ‘loka-Veda- 
vyaparasya nyasah’ mentioned in Sütra 8). 

Compare Gita IT, 42, 45, 46, 53 (in all these verses the super- 
fluity of the Vedas is emphasized.) In XI, 48, we learn that it is 

& possible to know God by means of sacrifices or the Vedas etc. 
The same_is the purport of XI, 53 


As regards the ' aviechinna-anurága' of the Sūtra we find in the 
Gita the following "passages, in which 'satatapriti' or ‘satata- - 
bhajana’ of God is referred to :— 

XII, 1;—'satata-yuktah bhaktah;” X, 10,—’satata-yuktanam 
bhajatam priti-pürvakam ; VIEL 14,—'satatam yo mim smarati 
nityagah ;' IX, 14,—‘satatam kirtayantah... ..bhaktyà...upüsate' 
XVIL, 57,— maccitah satatam bhava. 

Sutra 50. A person who is possessed of the qualifications 
mentioned in the preceding Sütras viz. 46 to 49 is himself libera. 
ted and causes the liberation of others. 

Compare Gita VII, 14,—’Mameva ye prapadyante mayim etām 
taranti te’; XVIII, 58,—' maecitah sarva-durgini matprasüdát 
tarisyasl | 

Sütras 51 and 52. In these Siitras the nature of love towards 
God which has been referred to in Sütra 2 is said to be 

anirvacaniya’ ie. indescribable in words just like the taste of a 


* dumb person (' mikasvadanavat ) 


The expression *mükásvüdanavat' introduces an element of 
mysticism in ‘bhakti.’ The joy of communion with God is 
simply incommunicable. It is likely to be derided by persons 
incapable of it. | 
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Now turn to the Gità In IX, 2, the *'rája-vidyà' or 
‘raja-guhya’ viz, faith in God etc., is said to be 'pratyaksü- 
vagamam’ ie. intuitional. Narada uses a negative adjective to 
express the same intuitional character of ‘bhakti’ viz. 'anir- 
vacaniya ' and happily enough adds a convincing illustration. 

Sutra 53. The esoteric nature of ' bhakti’ is further expatiated 
on in this Sütra, which tells us that love towards God manifests 
itself spontaneously in a fit receptacle (‘ pátre ’). 

Compare Gita III, 25 —'nàham prak@gah sarvasya' also VII‘ 
` 9,—" Among thousands of men scarcely one strives for perfection ; 
of the successful strivers scarcely one knows me in essence 

Sutra 54. This Sūtra appears to me to analyse the 0९४७७७1685 
of a mystic, in a masterly manner. It reaches a high water-mark 
in Nárada's power for speculative analysis of feeling. ‘ Bhakti 
is said to be devoid of any qualification, devoid of desire, growing 
intense every moment, having a ceaseless flow, and of the form of 
gubtler feeling. 

With reference to the adjective 'guna-rahitam' as applied to 
‘bhakti’, compare Gita IV, 25, 26, both verses describing a 
' gunütita' person to be one who is an unswerving devotee of God. 
Compare also verses 20 to 23 of the same chapter. The second 
adjective used in the present Sūtra is ‘kamana-rahitam 
compare Gita VII, 11,— where God identifies himself with ‘ balam’ 
or strength that is ‘kama-riga-vivarjitam’ Jn IV, 19, the 
actions of a wise man are said to be free from ‘ kama’. 

In chapter XIII, of the Gita, verses 13 to 18 describe the 
‘jneya’ or the object of knowledge. When the ‘bhakta’ knows 
this ‘jneya’ he enters into God's being. Now with regard to the 
adjectives 'aviechinnam ' and süksmataram' applied to ‘prema’ 
for God compare such expressions as ‘avibhaktam’ in Gita XIII, . 
17, and ‘siksmapvit tadavijneyam.’ The adjective 'anubhava- 
ripam’ has its parallel in the expression ‘ pratyaksavagamam’ of 
Gita IX, 2. 

Sutra 55. This Sutra describes how the identification of God 
and his devotee results in all actions of the latter being directed 
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towards the former, The devotee lives, moves and has his being 
in God. He has visions of the object of his devotion, entertains 
talks only about Him, and thinks of Him at the exclusion of 
every thing else. Compare Gita XII, verses 6 to 11 and 14, 
which tell us the procedure of ‘bhakti’ and when a devotee 
follows this procedure he becomes one with God. Compare also . 
the ‘brahmi sthiti’ described in II, 72. 

Sūtra 56. As contrasted with the 'parama-prema-svarüpa of 
bhakti’ which is said to be ‘guna-rahitam’ in Sütra 54 and which 
is the same as the ‘ para bhakti’ of the Gita, we are introduced 
here to the ‘gauni’ or secondary sort of ‘bhakti.’ It is threefold 


~+... according to the three qualities viz. ‘sativa, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’ 


or according to the three sorts of devotees viz. the afflicted and 
others (she ipquisitive and the self-interested). 

This Sutra evidently alludes to the four sorts of ‘bhaktas 
mentioned in Gità VII, 16, —" Fourfold in division are the righte- 
ous ones who worship me, the afflicted, the seeker for knowledge, 
the self-interested and, ihe wise." Of course the last class of 
devotees consists of those who obtain ‘para bhakti’ as is clear 
from the next verse. The expression ‘ artadi-bhedat’ of the pre- 
sent Sübra undoubtedly alludes to the three classes of devotees 
except the last one. This is nob mere parallelism but a regular 
allusion to the Gita and is most important from our present point 
of view. 

Now as regards the expression 'tridhà guna-bhedat’ of the 
Subrs, 1b should be noted that it occurs in XVIII, 19, as ' tridhaiva 
guna-bhedatah’ though not in connection with ‘bhakti.’ The 
major part of this chapter consists of expatiation of this three-fold 
division of ‘gunas’ bub the division has not been applied to 
‘bhakti’ as Narada has done. Here Narada goes one step further 
than the Gità and applies the division to ‘ bhakti’ itself. We 
may safely conclude, therefore, that the Gita, showing as it does 
a spirit of eclecticism, does not devote much attention to a critical 
analysis of ‘ bhakti’ as Narada does. 

As regards the fourth class of devotees viz., the wise (‘jnani’) 
compare Sūtra 67. 
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Sutra 57. This Sūtra tells us that the three sorts of * bhakti’ 
understood according to either of the two principles of division 
are in the order of their merit 4.6. their efficacy for doing spiritual 
good | 

The cast of the Sūtra is analogous to Gità XII, 12,— Sreyo hi 
jnanamabhyasib etc 

Sutra 58. The facilities of ‘bhakti’ are emphasized here in 
contra-distinction to other ways of spiritual advancement. 

Compare Gita VIII, 14,—“ He who constantly thinks of me not 
thinking ever of another, easily reaches me, O Partha, this ever- 


harmonised Yogi." The expression ‘tasyaham sulabhah ' should | 


be noted. | 

Sutra 59. Here is a reply to logicians who may demand evi- 
dence in support of what Narada has said tillnow “regarding the 
nature of ‘bhakti,’ The self-evident character of ‘bhakti’ is 
mentioned here specially. 16 is already hinted in the expression 
* anubhava-rüpam ’ of Sūtra 54. ‘Bhakti’ is proof of itself and it 
does nob stand in need of any demonstration. Note also Sütras 
26 and 80 which describe the ' phala-rüpatva' of ‘bhakti’ We 
venture to remark here that Sütra 59 above all others tries to 
justify the mystic character of ‘bhakti.’ Religion is above all a 
matter of individual conviction to all thinkers in the real sense of 
the word. Kant’s *Kritik of Pure Reason” concludes ultimately 
in the very strain of the present Sūtra of Narada. 

Satra 60. This Sütra further assigns reasons for the justifi- 
cation of ‘bhakti.’ The ‘bhakti’ of God is of the nature of 
‘ganti’ or peace and highest ecstacy (‘ paramananda’), 

There are innumerable passages in the Gita which speak of this 
‘ ggnti’ consequent on the ‘ bhakti ’ towards God. I give a few 
here. ‘Pari 4anti is referred to in XVIII, 62; IV, 39; * naisbhiki 
éáünti'in V, 12; ‘nirvina-paramam áantim ' in VJ, 15; and ‘ sánti' 
in IX, 31; II, 71, 70; V, 29. 

As regards ‘ paramánanda ' of the Sūtra, though there is no 
such expression in the Gita, we find many expressions connoting 
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the state of highest bliss which the Yogi of the Gita attains. 
Compare 'uttamam sukham' (VI, 27,); ‘atyantam sukham 
(VI, 28,) ete. 

Sūtra 61. This Sūtra meets a possible objection. It is likely 
thab a person who is entirely after God might neglect his duties 
towards his fellow-men and thus if the way of ‘bhakti’ is uni- 
versally adopted ‘there might result social dissolution (‘loka- 
hani’). The Sūtra assures us that no anxiety need be enter- 
tained on this score for, the ‘bhakta’ continues to do his usual 
duties, consecrating his own self and the social and scriptural 
duties to God 

As regards ‘loka-hani’ of the Sūtra, compare Gita IIT, 24— 
utsidéyah ime lok&h ' etc. where Sri Krsna says “These worlds 
would fall inte ruin, if I did not perform action " ete. 

Sūtra 63. *'Lokf-hàni' will not be the result of ‘bhakti’ for, 
we are not required to give up all 'lokavyavahüra' i.e. social 
custom and usage when that ‘bhakti’ is attained. What we have 
to give up is the ‘phala’ or fruit of our actions. The performance - 
of ‘loka-vyavahara’ should surely be attended to. 

Compare Git& III, 9,—'lokoyam karma-bandhanah’ and 
‘tadartham karma Kaunteya’ ete. As opposed to loka-hani’ of 
the Sūtra the (आहि enjoins 'loka-sangraha' in III, 20, 25. As 
regards 'phala-by&ga' of the Sūtra compare Sūtra 48 and the 
passages in the Gità mentioned by us under the same. 

Sūtra 63. The ‘bhakta’ should not listen to any talks about 
women, wealth and the conduct of unbelievers 

As regards talks about women compare Gità XVI, 11, 12, in 
which men given over to the enjoyment of sensual objects are 
condemned. In verse 18 of the same chapter men, who are the 
slaves of fortune are condemned. With regard to the attitude of 


* the Sūtra towards the unbelievers compare XVI, 8,—“ The 


universe is without truth, without basis, they say, ' without God; 
brought about by mutual union, and eaused by lust and nothing 
else ;’ 

Sūtra 64. The ‘bhakta’ should forsake 'abhimána' i.e. 
egotism, ' dambha' i.e. hypocrisy ete. | 
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Compare Gita XVI, 4, —' Dambho darpobhimanagea’ etc. $ XVI 
10,— ' dambha-mána-madànvitàh ' etc. and XIII, 8,—‘ amanitvam 
adambhitvam ' ete.; also XVII, 12, 5, 8;.XVI, 17. 

Sutra 66. Having once devoted all his actions to Him, the 
devotee should show (if at all) desire, resentment etc, only towards 
Him. 

In Sütra 19 we have already learnt this ‘ tadarpitákhilàcáratà ' 
and the corresponding passages in the Gita have also been 
mentioned under that Sütra. As regards the latter part of the 
Sütra thrin vger etc. should be shown towards God and God alone 


we havi, d NgAark that there is no such statement in the Gitae 


explic, ot be rf 
WH only Having dissociated himself from the threéfold 


gauni 1.1 0n mentioned in Sūtra 56 the ‘ bhakía ' should 
cultivate بو‎ and love alone towards God ——lové, which is of the 
nature of constancy in service and constant adoration of a wife 
towards her husband. 
With reference to the expression ‘ nitya-kánta-bhajanátmakam ' 
used in the present Sutra, compare Sūtra 21 (‘yatha vraja-go- 
pikünàm ’) and our remarks on the same. 


Sutra 67. Of all devotees, the primary are those who have one 


end in view (‘ekantinah’) 

In Sütra 56 three classes of devotees are alluded to. We have 
‘already emphasized the importance of the allusion in as much as 
ib alludes to Gité VII, 16. In verse 17 of the same chapter a 
fourth class is mentioned viz, that of the wise ('jnüni') who are 
devoted to one God (‘eka-bhakti’). This class of devotees is 
exactly the class referred to in the present Sütra by the term 
‘ekantinah, compare also XIV, 27,—‘sukhasyaikantikasya ۰ 

Sütra 68. The primary devotees referred to in the preceding 


Sütra are said to converse together with choking voice, with | 


hairs standing on end, and with tears flowing, and thus they 
purify their families as well as the earth. Compare X, 9-- With 
mind fixed on Me, their life directed towards Me, enlightening 
each other, ever conversing about Me they are satisfied and 
delighted.” - 
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The purificatory aspect of ‘bhakti’ as given in the latter half of 
this Sütra is rather peculiar to the Narada Sitras and does not 
seem to have its parallel in the Gita. | 

Sitra 69. The sanctifying influences of ‘bhakti’ are further 
enumerated here. The primary devotees referred to in the two 
preceding Stitras are said to add holiness to holy sites, add an 
element of meriforiousness to ordinary actions, and raise even 
ordinary rules of conduct to the status of the sacred scriptures. । 

Sutra 70. The primary devotees are completely absorbed in 

LN 
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Compare V, 17—“Thinking on that, merged in 


heir sins washed off by Wisdom," - Compare also 
who worship Me with devotion, they are in Me an 
them 

Sutra 71. The forefathers of the primary devotees or ‘the 

ekantinah ' rejoice, the gods dance (with joy) and this earth be- 
comes 'sanütha ' 4.6. secure under the guardianship of a lord, as 
it were i ۱ 

This glorification of the primary devotees is Narada’s own addi- 
bion to what he seems to have borrowed from the Gita. 

Sütra 72. This Sütra gives prominance to the fact that all 
devotees are children of the same father viz. God and there is no 
distinction of birth, learning, beauty, family, wealth, observance 
etc. among them 

This Sütra breathes the spirit of Gità IX, 32, “They, who take 
refuge with Me, O Partha, though of sinful origin, women, Vaisyas, 
even Südras, they also reach the highest mode of life. 

Sutra 73. This Sūtra assigns reason to the co-ordination of 
the primary devotees mentioned in the preceding Sütra. These 
devotees, we-are told, belong to Him and hence the absence of 
any distinction among them. All distinctions are man-made 
but in the kingdom of God which Narada has promised in Sütra 
71 above, there are no such distinctions. Comparé Sütra 41, 
which first tells us that there is no distinction between God and 


o 
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his man and now we are told here that there is no distinction 
between men and men if they all love God. Compare also 
Sutra ۰ 

Compare 0158 IX, 29,—“Samoham sarva-bhütesu " etc. 

Sutra 74.  Ratiocination has.never proved to be of any mate- 
rial use in advancing the religion of ‘bhakti’. Complete self-sur- 
render is not possible in the case of rationalistss who may go on 
arguing endlessly without eoming to a decision, which is necessary 
for action whether secular or religious. Recognizing this fund- 
« i ple, which lies at the root of any philosophy of life, 
rada says in the present Sütra that vain discussion 
sorted to by the devotees. "d 

The sage in the Git& where ‘vida,’ is referred £o; is X 
32, (vā vadataémaham ’) but that has nothiug~to do with 
the ‘ vada’ of the Sūtra 

Sutra 75. Vain discussion about God must not be encouraged 
beeause (1) there will be ४०० ips of sueh diseussion and (2) 
secondly it will be ad infinitum.” We need not conclude from 
this that all discussion is to be,stifled. The general tone of all 
the Siisras till now is that Faith in God should not be disturbed 
by any sceptical tendencies, and hence futile discussion is strictly 
forbidden. 

Sutra 76. All €— on ‘bhakti’ (bhakti-sastrini) should 
be studied and all actions prescribed therein should be per- 
formed. 

Navada here clearly refers to treatises on ‘bhakti,’ known to 
him. ‘This means that some special treatises on ‘bhakti’ were 
current in Nirada’s time and we are inclined to infer that the 
Sandilya Sütras and the Gitaé were both known to him. We have 
already shown above that Narada refers to S&dilya as a ‘ bhakty- 
&cárya or teacher of devotion in Sūtra 88 and refers to his 
opinions in Sutra 18 though he does not refer to the S&ndilya 
Sütras as such. - It may be that these Sütras were too familiar to 
him to be mentioned by name. The next question is with regard 
to the Gita. The Git& is nowhere mentioned by name by Narada 
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as Sandilya has done in Sūtra 88. A doubt, therefore, arises 
whether Narada looked upon the Gité as a ‘bhakti-sastra’ or a 
treatise on devotion. Our present study of parallelism leads us 
bo believe that he did look upon the Gita as a ‘ bhakti-saistra’. 
We have shown at length how Nirada takes his cue from the 
Gita for many of his simple and beautiful Sütras. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is that he looked upon the Gita as a ' bhakti S&stra ' and 
tried to evolve the principles of ‘bhakti’ found in the Gita for 
the use of his followers adding some opinions of other teachers of 
' bhakti' and modifying them to his own purpose, which seems to 
be to provide a clear-cut manual for the daily use of his followers, 
some of whom might have been perhaps incapable of understand- 
Ing-the eclecticism of the Gita with its mixture of Sánkya, Yoga 
and Vedanta 

Sütra 77. Considering that a major part of our life is taken up 
by the thought and experience of pleasure, pain, desire, gain etc 

we have very little left for the culture of ‘bhakti,’ and hence 
even half a moment should not be spent invain. 

Every moment should be utilised for purposes of divine con- 
templation. Gita also speaks of» devotees who are constantly 
devoted to God. Compare VIII, 14,—‘tasyaham sulabhah, Partha 
nitya-yuktasya yoginah'; VII, 17,—' tes&m jnanî nitya-yuktah eka- 
bhaktih visisyate’; IX, 14,—‘satatam kirtayantah...nitya-yuktah 
upasate’; XII, 2.—‘ ye mam nitya-yuktah upásate ’ etc, 

Sütra 78. The devotees should observe harmlessness (७111558) 
truthfulness (satya), purity (Sauca), kindness (day&) faith in God 
(astikya) and other excellences of character. 

Compare Gité XVI, 2 and 3, where ‘ahifisi,’ ‘satya’ ‘daya’ 
‘sauca’ etc, are said to constitute the aggregate of divine 
properties (१8101 sampad). In XVII, 42 ‘sauca’ and ‘astikya’ 
are mentioned as ‘ brahma-karma.’ 

Sutra 79. The devotees should repose absolute trust in the 
Lord and worship Him at all times with the whole heart. 

Compare with the wording of the Sūtra the following iine from 
the Giti:— Sa sarva-vid bhajati mim sarva-bhivena Bharata” 


(XV, 19). 
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Sitra 80. The Lord being constantly invoked reveals Himself. 


quickly and gives His devotees the experience of His presence. 


The manifestation avd revelation of God promised here has its 
parallel in the *viéva-rüpa-darsana' of Gita XI. Compare in 
particular verse 54 of the same chapter where the Lord says :— 

* By devotion to Me alone I may thus be perceived, O Arjuna, 
and known and seen in essence, and entered, O. Parantapa 

Sutra Si. Devotion to the Lord alone is more important (than 
every thing else). 

As regards the epithet ‘tri-satyasya’ applied to the Lord in 


this Sūtra compare Gita XI, 37,—* tvamaksaram sadasat tatparanr 


yat, »"- 

Sūtra $2. Here eleven stages of ‘bhakti’ are-fnentioned:— 
(1)—' guna-mahatmya-asakti;’ (2)—' rupasakti; ' (89)—' püjásakti; ’ 
(4)—' smaranüsakti;' (5)—‘ dásyasakti;-(6)—'sakhyüsakti;" (7)— 
‘vatsalyasakti;’ (8)— kàntàsakti;/ (9) —' atma-nivedana-sakti; ' 
(10)—' tanmayá&sakti; (11)—' patama-virahasakti;’ 

This Sütra is practically a Ê of all the features of ‘bhakti’ 
mentioned in the previous Sütras. Let us try to point out the 
Sütras which deal with each of the forms of ‘bhakti’ stated 
here :— | 

(1) ‘Guna-mahatmya-dsakti’ t.e. attachment to the at- 
tributes and greatness of God. See Sütra 27, which 
mentions the attributes of God such as ‘abhimani- 
dvesitva’ and 'dainya-priyatva. Listening to the 
attributes of God has been mentioned as a ‘sadhana’ 
of ‘bhakti’ in Sütra 87. 


(2) ‘Rupasakti’ ४.४७. attachment to the form or beauty of God 
In Stitra 55 the devotee is said to look only upon the 
object of his devotion ۱ 


(3) ‘ Pujasakti’ 4.e. attachment to the worship of God. In 


Sūtra 16 ardour in God's worship has been mentioned 
as à mark of ' bhakti.' s 


^ 
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(4) ‘Smarandsakti’ 4e, attachment to memories of God. 
See Sūtra 55 where the devotee is said to think only 

of God. The unceasing adoration (avyavrttabhajana) 
"mentioned in Sūtra 36 is indicative of ‘ smaranasakti. 

(5) “Dasyasakti’ de. attachment to the service of God. 
See Sütra 66, where ‘nitya-dasya’ or constant service 

. has been mentioned to be in the very nature of 
‘ bhakti.’ 
(6) ‘ Sakbyisakti’ 4.e. attachment to his friendship. We 
are unable to find any Sütra exactly referring to this 
< : sort of attachment. | 
ED ‘ Vütsalyüsakti' i.e. attachment to parental affection tọ- 
~n _ wards God. Possibly Sutra 73, which says that there 
ino kind of distinction between devotees and devo- 
tees foe they all belong to God, may imply this 
vatsalyasaktt. 

(8) ‘Kantasakti ’ 4.e, attachment to God in the manner of a 
loving wife. See Sūtra 66 which asks us to show 
such love towards Godas is in the nature of constant 
wifely conduct. See also Sūtra 21 (‘ yatha vraja-gopi- 


. kanam.’) ۱ 
(9) ‘Atma-nivedandsakti’ e. attachment to self-consecra- 
rJ tion. See Sūtra 61—' Niveditatmalokavedatvat : 


(10) ‘Tanmayasakti’ $,6, attachment to absorption in . God 
See Sutra 70 ('Tanmayüh') which refers to this self 
absorption. 

(11) ‘ Parama-virahasakti’.2.6, attachment to absolute self 
surrender in Him, See 51079 ,19—‘tadvismarane 
paramavy&ükulatà' 4.e. feeling extremely uneasy in 
losing him from memory. 


We need not point out any passages from the Giti with regard 
to this Sutra as this work has already been done.under the vari- 
-} ous Sütras of which the present Sūtra is a recapitulation. 
b Sutra 88. Narada here fortifies his own position by stating | 
that there is a concensus of opinion on the points touched by him * 
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in the present work, for, teachers of ‘bhakti’ such as Kumara, 
Vyasa, Suka, Sandilya, Garga, Visnu, Kaundilya, Sega, Uddhava, 
Varuni, Bali, Hanumat, Bibhisana, and others speak in .this very 
strain, fearless of the prattle of the crowd. 

I believe, the expression ' jana-Jalpa-nirbhayüh' is not without 
its significance. Perhaps the ‘ Bhakti’ school was in its infancy 
and there must have been a section of the public, if not a major 
part, that looked askance at all the tenets of the new school that 
was rising into prominance gradually. 

We now turn to the Gita and see whether any of the person- 
ages referred to by Narada are to be found there, In XVIII, 75, 


Sanjaya says: “ By the favour of Vyasa I listened to this- secret ` 


and supreme yoga from the Lord of Yoga, Krsna himself speaking 
before my eyes.” The next verse is X, 13, e l Eh robora to the 
contents of the preceding verse and says “AM the Rsis have thus 
acclaimed Thee, as also the divine R Si arada; so Asitn, Devala 
and Vy&sa, and now Thou Thyself tellest it tome”, In X, 87, 
Vyãsa is mentioned as the greatest of the Munis. 

The name ‘ Visnu’ has beer referred to in X, 21; XI, 24, 30; 
but it refers to God and nof bo a teacher of ‘bhakti.’ 

These are the only references to names mentioned by Narada. 
. Some of the names seem fo be legendary. 

Sutra 84. This Sutra is the last of the Narada Sutras and 
gives us the ' phala-Sruti' quite like verses 68 to 71 of the XVIII, 
chapter of the Gita. He who has faith in this wholesome doctrine 
expounded by Nürada obtains ‘bhakti’ and gains the dearmost 
object of his heart. 

We have so far attempted a study of the parallelism of thought 
and expression between the Narada Sütras and the Gita in all 
its details. We are inclined to draw the following conclusions on 
the basis of the facts before us :— 

(1) The Sutras of Narada take their cue from the Gita in 
almost all the doctrinal points touched by the latter 
u work. l 
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(2) Some of the Sütras nre nothing but verses of the. Git& 
turned into the laconic prose of the Stitras. 


(8) One Sütra in particular viz. the 56th directly alludes to 
Gita VII, I6, in the expression ‘artadibhedat. This 
means that the Gita was too familiar to the composer 
of the Sütras to be mentioned by name. He seems 
to havé thought that the mere mention of the word 
‘arta’ would at once remind the reader or the learner, 
of Gita VII, 16. 

(4) The eclectic spirit of the Git& is absent in the Sutras of 
Narada though he owes a great debt to the Gita so far 


~~~. 88 the subject-matter of his work is concerned. He 


` Has.analysed the sentiment of ‘bhakti’ in a critical 
mannér though on speculative lines. 

(8) From the reference to the Gita given by Sandilya in 
Sūtra 88 we may safely infer that the Sàndilya Sütras 
are posterior to the Gita; further from the mention of 
Sandilya in the Narada Sütras it follows that the 
Narada Sütras belong to the post-Gita period but are 
posterior to the Sandilya Sütras. 


(6) The degree of parallelism of expression noticieable bet- 
ween the Narada Sütras and the Gita and the direct 
allusion to the Git& in Sūtra 56 shuts out any 
probability of a common source for both the works. 

(T) Sütra 88, which mentions the names of various teachers 
of ‘bhakti’ uses the expression ‘ jana-jalpa-nirbhayah ’ 
i.e. ‘fearless of the prattle of the crowd’. This may 
signify that the cult of ‘bhakti’ which was being 
evolved must have been a matter for publie criticism 
if not for open ridicule. It was surely not a religion 
universally popular at that time. 


(8) The Narada Sütras seem to have been composed with a 
view to provide a concise and clear-cut guide to the 
followers of the Bhakti school. 
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(9) The reference to the Gopis of Vrndávana in Sütra 21 

shows the Krsna legend in a developed form, which is 

not found in the Gità. So also the ideal of ‘kantasakti’ 

as mentioned in Sütras 66 and 82 is n great advance 

in the critical analysis of ‘bhakti’ showing traces of a 
regular cult of ‘ bhakti’, | 

(10) The element of ' mahat-saüg' which Narada introduces 
in Sütras 38 and 39 further shows the development of 
the Bhakti school. There must have been some such 
great men and the necessity of resorting to these as a 

. medium between God and Man is apparent in the 
` Narada Sütras. We do not find any such element-in^ 
the Gita which confines itself to the direct relation of 
God and Man. 

(11) The illustrations and metaphors uséd by Narada in his 
Sütras (21, 23, 31, 82, 52) are quite original and have 
no parallel in the Gita. 

(12) In some places we notice an attempt to give specific 
explanations of certain terms such as ‘nirodha’ (S. 8); 
'ananyat&' (S. 10); *gauni' (56th S.). This is 
rabher striking. 

(13) Finally the mystic or intuitional eharacter'of ‘bhakti has 
been brought home to our minds in Sütra 52 (mika- 
svadanavat). We are taught further that ib needs no 
help from logic, being self-evident (S. 59). Vain dis- 
putation is of no avail to the devotees as such dis- 
cussion will know no end. (S. 74, 75). The prepon- 
deranee of Faith over Reason is the key-note of the 
Narada Sütras, and while scholars may contend as to 
the main teaching of the Gita, whether it is ‘jnāna, 
‘karma’ or ‘bhakti’ Narada lays it down with all ° 
possible emphasis : ‘ Bhaktireva gariyasi' (S. 81). 


f^ 
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The folowing works have been used for reference in the 
preparation of this paper :— i 


(1) The Bhakti Sütras of Narada, edited by the Panini Office, 
Allahabad, 1917 


(2) The Bhagavadgita, edited by Mrs. Annie. Besant 


(3 Do, Do. Anandasram, Poona, with 
full word-index and other indices also. 

(4) Aphorisms of Sandilya, edited by Dr. Ballantyne, (Biblio- 
thica Indica) 1861. 

(5) Saivism and Vaignavism, by Dr. R. Q. Bhandarkar. 


(6) The Narada Pafica Rátra, edited by K. M. Banerjea 
~~~. (Bibliothica Indica). 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE DEVI-IMAGE AT DHAR 
. DATED SAMVAT 1158 (A. D. 1081) 


K. K. LELE 


1. Discovery. More than 150 years ago, the image was found 
--by a Khatri officer of Dhar most probably Lala Bhawani Shankar 
whosé-name is seen inscribed on the Rama Mandir of Mandu, built 
by Rani Salwar Bai Saheb Pawar in the year 1769 A. D. It had 
remained imbedded in the silt of the Devi tank at Dhar for several 
years. Probably it was concealed there by the owner to save it 
from the iconoclastic frenzy of the Mahomedans. It is said, as in 
the case of the image of Rama at Mandu and many others, the 
Lala had dream of its existence previously. As it was mutilated 
a little in the thumbs of the two} forehands, 16 was denied the 
honour of publie consecration and adoration and remained since 
then in the possession of the family. Coming to.my notice 
accidentally, two or three years ago, I managed to secure possession 
of it, and on rubbing off the coating of foreign matter accumulated 
over it found to my surprise and delight that it bore the date A. D. 
1081, about 25 years after the death of the Great Raja Bhoj of 
Dhar and Malwa. 

2. The appearance, etc. The Deviimage is about 224 inches 
tall and 104 inches in breadth. It is cut out of hard white stone 
resembling marble. Itis a beautiful specimen of the statuary art 
in the 11th century. The Goddess is in a standing posture four- 
handed, profusely ornamented and wearing a érown on the head 
and prayerful symbols in the hands. The ornaments are similar 
to those found on male and female images of the time. The God- 
dess seems to be immersed in deep meditation with serene eyes ® 
cast down-wards. 
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She has eight smaller figures about her, two on each side of the 
head and two on each side of the legs. The 181 figure about the 
head from the right is Brahma, the Creator from his beard, the 2nd 
is Vishnu the protector, the 8rd is Ganesh the God of Learning 
whose conveyance the mouse figures on the foot-stool, just below, 
and the 4th is Siva the destroyer recognized from his trident. 

The four figures about the feet are female attendants, two 
standing with Chauries in their hands, and two sitting with hands 
joined in a prayerful mood. - 

There are four crownlike symbols, two on each side above the 
heads of the standing female attendants. 1 could not make out 
what they meant. My friend Mr. M. B, Garde, Sapdt. of Archa-- 
eology in the Gwalior State, suggests that they are Agnikundas or 
sacrificial altars with flames issuing from them, ee dds that the 
image represents Parvati performing the penance known as 
Paficigni Sadhana, in which the Devotee-Stands or sits amidst 
five fires, the sun constituting the-fifth. This ascetic penance, 
according to the Puranas, she was pe;forming with the object of 
obtaining Siva for her husband. 

8. Inscription on the seat. There is à small prakré inseription 
on the seat in the Devanagari script of the 11th century, consisting . 
of about 5 or 6 words aud dated samvat 1188 (A. D. 1081). The 
following is an ink impression of it :— 
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It reads thüs:— | 
1 2 8 4 
स 3१३८ ज (द) स-हरः म(अ)भि छि (fr ता (ना) 


Sam 1188 Ja (da) sa ha rab, Bha-gni-chhi (thi) Tā (na): 
5 6 
पणमतिः =+ लारवग्ये 
pana matih Laravargya. 
The orthography and Grammar seem to be questionable in some 
places; but the general import appears to be—that ६ person of 


. the Lara class (of Banias) dedicates the image in samvat 1188 


curresponding to 1081 of the Christian Era. The literal trans- 
lauion of the whole cannot be given as the second and especially 
the third word has not been deciphered beyond doubt. Mr. Garde 
reads the second word as Jasaharah and suggests that it may be the 
name of the consecrator of the image. While agreeing with Mr. 
Garde I beg to offer an alternative explanation of the word. 
I read it as Dasaharah and infer-from it the specific day, fortnight, 
and month of the year. For the symbolic name Dasaharah 
(दसहरः) ab once suggests them all to a Hindu mind. Now the 
Dasaharah festival occurs in three mbnths Caitra (sw) Jyestha 
(ज्येष्ठ) and Aévin (आश्विन) (September or October), of which the last 


| 


_ is more probable in the present case, as ib is dedicated to Durga 


or Parvati who is worshipped during the'first nine or ten days in 
this month all over India. | | 

As regards the fourth word Mr. Garde suggests that it might 
be Agnithitam fai स्थितं (Parvatim), that is to say, Parvati 
seated in the midst of the fires. Though probable this meaning 
is far fetched and little warranted by the spelling. 

The Lara Banias are among the oldest of the inhabitants of 
Dhar. न 

4, Its importance from an historical point of view. Though 
there is no specific name of any king or place, in the inscription, 
the image may be safely believed to be belonging to Dhar, first e 
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because it was found there and secondly because the class of Lara 
Banias referred to is counted among the oldest settlers of Dhar. 
From the date it can be inferred that the image was carved and 
consecrated in the reign of the Parmar King Udayüditya who 
reigned at Dhar between 1059 and 1081 A.D. and who was almost 
the immediate successor of Bhoj Deva under whom besides 
Sanskrit literature all arts and accomplishments flourished, and 
who entertained at his court expert engravers ard carvers, 


` - OUR MAHABHARATA WORK ता) 
N. B. UTGIKAR 


| (The following paper was read at a meeting of the Bhandarkar 
` Institute held on 23rd September 1922, under the Presidentship 
of Dr. H.H. Mann to welcome Professor Sylvain Lévi of Paris.) 


‘I have been agked to formally bring to the notice of the 
illustrious guest of this evening one of the main activities of this 
Institute, viz, ibs work on the critical and illustrated Edition of 
the Mahabharata. I have been, however, warned against being 
too dii I gladly accept the duty set down for me with its 

۱ limitations, and proceed to fulfil it, as best as I can 
Isàaidjust now that our Mahabharata work is only formally 
to be brought. de the notice of the great scholar to honour whom 
we have met herë because Prof, Lévi's connection with 
our work almost be with the very beginnings of its History. 
Our Mahabharata work began. with its Prospectus published at 
the hands of Sir R. G. Bhandarka r in April 1919, and Professor 
Lévi’s connection is not much less old. He was one’ of the 
earliest Trans-Indian savants who. hailed with undisguised 
. Joy our great scheme. The Mahabharata Department cherishes 
with pride a letter written by Prof. Lévi from Strassburg in 
. December 1919. The letter gives expression not to any cold 
delight of the humanistic intellecb: it contains very valuable 
suggestions which, I dare say, have been laid to heart by the 
persons concerned, and which in any case, will have to be carried 
out before our edition will actually be what it aspires to be, 
The interest thus evinced almost at the commencement of our 
work has been all along sustained. It is these encouraging 
signs that embolden me to stand before him and you all, on this 

* OCCASION, | 

Looked at from a general point of view the question naturally 
, arises as to why one should go in jubilations if a new—and even 
a critical edition of a work is to be brought out, be the work of 
so great an extent and antiquity as the Mahabharata. Certainly, 
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there should be none, But then there are works and works. 
The Mahabharata sharply distinguishes itself from all other 
ancient works, by the unique position it holds; it stands mid- 
way and provides the passage between the two ends of the 
Indian life and civilizations: if is a literature of its own, which 
in itself, and in its historical relations is of an all-surpassing 
interest, and its fascination no student can resist. But students 
of Indian and comparative civilizations are better qualified ‘than 
I to speak more authoritatively with regard to: the: cultural 
influences of the Mahabharata. My present purpose should be 
rather to explain one or two of the many problems that meet 
even the most superficial student of the “lower criticism” of the” 
Mahabharata, problems for the solution of which ther work we 
have been doing materially helps ४. RE : 


I shall begin by taking the concrete; case of a part of the 
Mahabharata which. has been very widely read and liked even 
from early times, I refer to the Virataparvan the contents of 
which we all know. Ib is also the parvan, which more or Jess 
accidentally we fixed 1 egrly to try our hands at, when we began 
our. efforts to collate vá compas the Manuscripts ‘and the 
existent editions of the ābhārata. This Virãtaparvan is also 
tentatively the first instalment of the Mahabharata, which we 
decided to print, and which accordingly is now passing through 
the Press, three-fourths of it being already printed. It contains 
(1) the critically established text with the readings, (2) an 
Appendix, containing the verses and passages which are not, 
and which, in obedience to universally admitted principles of 
textual criticism, cannot be accepted into what we claim to 
be the original text of the Mahabharata, and (3) notes which ar 
of an exegetical and critical nature. In all 550 pages have been 
printed off upwo-now, Fifty more are in type; and some two- 
hundred pages more would complete the volume! ^ | है 


~ 


1 The volumesis now ready, and contains 1090 pages; it will soon be 
issued;—[N. B. U. 31-1-23.| eo G 
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With regard to this Virátaparvan there is also the interesting 
fact, and itis really more important than this all, viz. that it was 
taken over to Java (this we do not know as yet exactly when) and 
was translated into the Kavi language of that island, this last in 
the year (approximately) 1000 A. D.! With this new edition of 
the Vir&taparvan which it is hoped, will be in its entirety in the 
hands of all, in 4 couple of months’ time hence, the question 
which was referred to before would naturally recur: wherein lies 
the newness of this newly printed thing: what is the difference 
between this and the old editions of the work? To this the 
tie is: if trath or a strictly faithful approximation to truth, 

po ati of all kuowledge, then there should really be a great 
differeace between the older editions of the Virataparvan and 

the preseb vng, howsoever defective the latter may be discover- 

ed to be in other ràepects. And how is this? Well, the Maha- 
bhãrata itself in all Its Recensions—be it the Northern or the 
Southern, in all its editions andMss. which we have so far been able 

to secure from the North and the South, and examine, states em- 
phatically and almost with one voice that the true Virüáteparvan 

should have 2050 verses i.e. glokas. (couplets) distributed into 

. 67 Adhyayas or Chapters. Without going into further details 
(which? however, I was privileged to recount at’ a similar 

i gathering held about two years ago in honour of another 
. European guest, viz. Dr. Thomas of the India Office) it may 
be mentioned that this testimony of the Mahabharata itself 
regarding its numerical strength and its distribution, is accord- 
ing. to competent scholars, old by nearly 1800 years, the text 
where this statement occurs being known to Kumarila, the 
great Mimams& philosopher dated 700 A. D. (app.). Well, 
with this evidence, truth (and scholars who, if anything, are 

° its devotees) found it hard to digest a Virataparvan containing 
some 250 glokas more than this number, divided into 72 instead 
of 67 chapters. If these additional 250 verses and 5 Adhyayas 


f 


V 1 See Junyboll’s Edition of this parvan, (1912) p. 97, Footnote 6. 
2 For this and what follows, see Annals, Voi. II, p. 161 f. 
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were more than what could be tolerated, about 2000 additional 
verses and 15 adhyáyas, i.e. in all, a Virataparvan of some 4000 
verses squared into some 75 chapters was indeed too much. 
Herein,as I think, comes, or should at least come the superiority 
of our work, We have been going to the Mss., and following 
the lead of unimpeachable principles of textual criticism, we 
are working to see if we could not have the truer, ie. in this 
case, the shorter Vir&taparvan. Fortunately for our work, our 
results have been eminently satisfactory and encouraging. The 
Mss. themselves without presenting a very different or externally 
much altered Mahabharata, contain a text which almost spontane- 


ously adjusts itself to the evidence of the Mahabharata itself | 


so often referred to. In the course of our work the Mss. them- 
selves have also yielded what every unprejudicéd reader will 
admib to be, an older and better text t. Our new text runs 
again, almost spontaneously, to the enumerated extent, and is dis- 
tributed of its own accord into the well-ascertained number of 
chapters. What is thus true of one parvan, ie. one part of the 
Mahabharata, is true of another parvan also, which has been 
subjected to a similar critical examination; and the results of 
these preliminary examinations have been before the scholars 
for nearly two years’ and they have been generally well re- 
ceived. Recurring to our main theme regarding the relative 
superiority of our work, we must put the matter into other— 
and what may ah first sound blunt—words: the Mahabharata 
text tradition which. had been before the world for, we shall 
say, about a century, was only & second rate or third rate one, 
and also the conclusions based on this inferior text will have 
to be revised to a considerable extent, in the light of this 
new evidence disclosed by the Mss. and then, lastly, the un- 
expressed but silently entertained notion that an ancient text 
of the Mahabharata which may reasonably be regarded as re- 
presenting the text as it was when the whole Mahabharata 


* 


1 Vipin Annals; referred to above, 
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was finally redacted, was almost out of the question,—this 
notion wil have to be also revised, and probably abandoned. 
I owe ib to the learned guest and to all of you to just 
indicate how all this is nob mere words. 
The combined evidence of Mss. of a superior order which 
have been now fortunately discovered, and that of the Javanese 
translation of the Vir&taparvan enables us, as has been con- 


. tended by the present writer in the Annals of this Institute, 


to assign the non-interpolated text of the Mahabharata as 
preserved in certain Mss, to 500 A.D. Some may regard this 
~n date as a comparately modern date; but in the present posi- 
tidn-of the Mahabharata text criticism, this is of great signific- 
ence, if wé-remember that it was once seriously contended in 
spite of epigraphical evidence, that the Mahabharata was 
substantially transformed and added to even so late as 1000 A. D., 


‘and that, even now some-scholars are sceptical enough to hold 


that the date of each single line-of the Mahabharata must be deci- 
ded on its own merit}. Apart, however, from this, the date of 
approximately 500 A.D. for the text in general of the Mbh. is 
corroborated by an independent testimony, which makes it almost 
certain that we have to-day essentially, a text of the Mahabharata 
as it was in 500 A, D. This piece ‘of evidence is not of my 
discovery : it was brought to light by Hertel more than 10 years 
ago: and it is unfortunate that it has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised. In an article published in the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1911 (vol. 25, p. 37) and subsequently in his Das Pafictantra 
published in 1914, Hertel draws attention to the Pahalvi transla- 
tion made of three Adhyayas of the Santiparvan of the Maha- 
bharata along with the Paficatantra and some other stories. 
This translation was executed by.a Persian scholar Burzóe in the 
reign of the Persian King Chosrau Anoschasuwan (date 581- 
579 A. D.). This Persian translation is now lost, but a Syrian 
translation executed:from this Persian original is in existence, 


1 Winternitz, Geschichte, 1, p. 339, 
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and by a comparison of this Syrian translation with the Sanskrit 
text of the Mahabharata, Hertel has come to the conclusion 
(Pañcatantra p. 388) that the Syrian translation corresponds in all 
essentials to the metrical text of the three Adhyayas of the 
Mahabharata as we have it to-day, though one of these three 
adhyayas has suffered more at the hands of the translator than the 
other two. The deviations from the Mahabharata text, where the 
arrangement of the words has been fixed by the metre are as much 
striking as in the metrical parts of the Pafieatantra, and are to be 
ascribed not to any difference of the original from the present text, 
but for the most part to the relatively poor knowledge of the 
language, possessed by the translator—This is a piece of evidence ۰ - 
the value of which from the point of view of the Mahabharata 
text criticism can scarcely be exaggerated. | 

My object in alluding to this point in this rather hasty and im- 
perfect manner is:bwo-fold. You, Sir, Prof. Lévi, area master of. 
not only the Sanskrit language and literature but of many others, 
which are a sealed book to most of us here. Ifin the course of 
your wide studies in the remote fields of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism and their literatures, you would suggest to us new 
points of view as you have recently done with regard to the 
Ràmáyana!, it would be a boon of paramount importance. Se- 
condly, I wanted to indicate briefly that if by united and persistant 
efforts, we could refix the Mahabharata in its rightful place, by 
vindicating the authenticity of the best, Le. the oldest text 
tradition, a great service shall have been rendered to the cause of 
oriental critical scholarship. This will have effect, not only on the 
Mahabharata problems, but also on many other outstanding ques- 
tions of Indian Literary History, and on the wider question of the 
Bráhmanie and Buddhistie elements in the spread of ancient 
Indian civilization. | 

It is in this spifit of aiding in the discovery of truth, or to put in 
a different way—aiding in removing the outer crust from one of 
the most powerful and attractive gems in the literary treasure of 


1 Journal Asiatique, 1918 (p. 1 f, reprint). 
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India, that the Institute has embarked upon this toilsome 
۱ voyage. Itislong, long before the work would be over. It may 
even extend over a generation. However, the Institute has 
‘begun the work, and God blessing, it will be carried to the end, 
the spirit of the name which the Institute bears, guiding like the 
Polestar, the work to its destiny of completion.—It may naturally 
be asked as toe how far we have proceeded in our work of 
examining and collating Manuscripts. The whole of the Maha- 
bharata excluding its Appendix the Harivamáéa contains roughly 
84000 couplets, and the different parvans of the Epic have been 
calculated to exist in 1200 different Mss. We have to this date 
.gollated 25000 couplets from about 85 Mss. An examination of 
Mss. in other places in India and Europe has yet to be under- 
taken. An-exhaustive and up-to-date catalogue of the Mss. of 
the Mahabharata*(in India and Europe) is one of the tasks 
contemplated in thè- Immediate future. The collations which 
we have secured are mostly of Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Government Collections of Manuscripts, which the Institute now 
administers. This our collation will certainly be of immense use 
in guiding the scholars in the proposed examination of other Mss. 
Reference may here be appropriately made to the Huropean 
project of the Mahabharata Edition. If search after truth be 
not only a national affair, but is an, international duty, then 
here indeed is a cause, which provides, in its own restricted 
sphere, an opportunity for international co-operation. In this 
connection it is no divulging of secrets to ‘say that the Institute 
is in possession of certain encouraging assurances from the 
quarters mainly concerned, foreshadowing a combination of the 
two works. Some of these assurances have been received 80 re- 
cently as by the last mail from Europe. Ifa combination could 
° be brought about from all points of view-literary, financial and 
in very many other details, oriental scholarship will have to its 
credit the glory of not only giving the world a true and cor- 
rect Mahabharata, a feat of transcendental importance, but this 
additional one also of proving, that the Hast and West are 
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mere geographical terms, which the citizenship of the world, 
and the love of truth and light, totally ignore, and that the 
poet who wrote that the Hast and the West are no more to be 
separated had a more correct appreciation of the situation than 
the one, who, fate-brodden as he must have been, dolefully mourn- 
ed that the East is East, and the West, the West and never the 
twain shall meet. 


Ss 


2) PANINI AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 


UNADI SUTRAS 


PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B.A, 


The authorship of the Unadi Sütras has been discussed by 
many distinguished European Sanskrit Scholars. Prof Max 
Müller and Dr. “Aufrecht maintained that these Sütras were 
anterior to Panini, while Goldstücker, in his very elaborate study 
of Panini, contends that this Grammarian composed only a list of 
Unadis but that the Unadi siiiras, as we have them, was the 
work of some later author. It may siso be mentioned here that 


Vimala, a writer not later than the thirteeth century, claims the 
"NS 


authorship of the Sütras for Vararuciküty&yana, while Nagojibha- 
bba, a recent commentator, ascribes it to Sakatiyana who preced- 
ed Panini 

I shall first cite two passages which were overlooked by Gold- 
stücker and in which Patafijali and Katyayana assure us that it 
was Panini himself who composed the Unadi sütras. 

सावैधातुकमपित्‌ | ङित्‌] 1. 2 | 

amagang किमर्थम्‌ | | | 

अपिदितीयत्युच्यमान आधेधातुकस्याप्यनेनापितीडित्त्व॑ प्रसज्यत । कर्ता । हर्ता | 

नेष दोष: । आचायेग्रवृत्तिज्ञापयति नानेनाधधाठुकस्यापितो ङित्वं भवतीति यदय- 
मार्घेधातुकीयान्कांश्विन्डितः करोति चङ्‌ , अङ्‌, नजिङ्‌', AT, अथड, नङ; | 

साव घाठुकेऽप्येतज्ज्ञापकं स्यात्‌ । 

AAS । तुल्यजातीयस्य ज्ञापकम्‌ | 

HA तुल्यजातीयः | 

यथाजातीयकाश्वडू , अङ्‌ 

आपे थाठुकाः 

. यथ्येतदस्ति तुल्यजातीयस्य ज्ञापकमिति, «es: छुडिवकरणानां ज्ञापको स्याताम्‌ , 
नजिङ्बतेमान कालानां, SRT कालानाम्‌ , अथडशब्द ओणादिक्ानां, RN 


घञथानाम्‌ | तस्मात्सावंधातुकप्रदण ۱۱ 


, नजिङ्‌, slag, ATE, नड: ۱ कर्थंजातीयकाश्चैते 


Mahabhasya 
Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. Vol. I, p. 198, 
Nirnaya. S. Press, ed. Vol. II, p. 5 
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Translation :— 

[A “sarvadhatuka termination which is not पित becomes ۳ 
1, 2, 4. | 

For what purpose is the wWord.सार्वधातुक used here ? 

Tf only the word आपित्‌ were used the rule would hold good in 
the case of every ardhadhatuka, which is not पित्‌ such as ۱ इतां. | 

This is not a defect. The language used by the Acirya 
(Panini) indicates that by this, (every) àrdhadhàtuka, which is 
not (qq, does not become fez, since this Acarya (Panini) affixes € 
(the indicatory letter) to (only) some &rdhadh&tuka termin- 
ations, namely, चङ्‌ , अङ्‌ , नाजिडू , gie, AYE and qe P 

This arqa(indication)would be also applicable to Sarvidhatukas, 

No. says he; a ज्ञापक is applicable to a thing of the same kind. 

What is meant by तुल्यजातीय? xxt 

Of the same kind as the terminafions we. ag नाजेड ङनिप्‌ प्‌ 

۸ 4 ~ 2 3 T3 d 

arg and ag. 

Of what kind are these ? 


Ardhadhátukas, 
If it were true that a पिक would apply to things of the same 


2 


kind, then a ज्ञापक of sg/and अडू would apply to all the Vikaranas 
_ of gg, that ofafsg would apply to all present tenses, that of 
ङ्वनिप्‌ ४० all denoting past tense. 

The ज्ञापक of the termination अथड would be applicable to all 
Unadi terminations, that of ¥, to all the senses of घन्‌. Therefore, 
the use of the term साबेधातुक is essential in this Sütra.] 

This passage in the Mahabhasya is most interesting from a 
historical point ef view. It suggests important reflections. Here ` 
Patafijali says that Panini affixes the sign g to seven termina- 
tions, Of these terminations five occur in the following Sütras of 
the Astadhyayi:— 

- विभाषा :بو‎ [ कतेरि चङ्‌ ] 111, 1, 49. 
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a 


अस्यतिवक्तिख्यातिभ्योऽङ्‌ IH. 1, 52: 
i ज़सम्भुग्चुम्डचुप्रचुग्लचुग्लब्याविभ्यश्व | वा अडू | III, 1,58. ` 
7948و‎ 111, 2, 108. 

स्रपितृषोनेजिङ्‌ 111, 2, 172. 

यज वाच यत विच्छ प्रच्छरक्षोनड़ III, 3, 90. 

The remaining termination अथड which, Pataüjali says, is ao- 
दिक and to which Panini affixes g, is actually found in the follow- 
ing Unadi Sütras :— 

शीङ्‌ शपिरु गमिवश्विजीवि प्राणिभ्योऽथः III, 113. 
B [अथः] ` III, 114. 
अथः ] ङ्त . 111, 115. 

^ ° IH, 116. 

Patafijali is not content wit giving his opinion about Panini’s 
authorship of the Unadi ۱ gras, | but hastens to fortify his 
position by citing the authority of his} predecessor Katyayana in 
a second passage thus :— 
अथ किमर्थे एथडित्किती क्रियेते न न सर्वे 'किदेव वा स्यान्डिदेव वा | 


~ 


^ ۰ LES 
एथगचुबम्धत्वे प्रयोजन वचिस्वापियजादीनामसंप्रसारणं सा्वधातुकचर्डादिषु ॥८॥- 


रुदिविदिभ्यां 
उपसगे qd: [ अथः 


~ 


पृथगनुबन्धत्वे प्रयोजनं वचिस्वपियजादीनामसंप्रसारणं सार्वधातुके चङादिषुच ॥ 
सावधातुके प्रयोजनम्‌ । यथेह भवति सुप्तः सुप्तवानित्येवे स्वपितः स्वपिथः अत्रापि 
आप्नोति ॥ चादिषु प्रयोजनम्‌ । के ۱ चडडुजिड्डूनिबथड्नड: | ۱ 
यथह . भवति शुनः शुनवानिद्येवमशिश्वियत्‌ अत्रापि प्राप्रोति । अङ्‌ । FE भवति 
शूनः उक्त इत्येवमश्वत्‌ अवोचत्‌ अत्रापि प्राप्रोति । नजिङ्‌ । यथेह भवति सुप्त sud 
स्वप्नक्‌ अत्रापि प्राप्रोति | ङ्वनिप्‌ । यथेह भवतीष्ट geld यज्वा अत्रापि प्राप्नोति । अथङ्‌। 
यथेह भवत्युषित इत्येवमावसथः अत्रापि प्राप्रोति । नङ्‌ ۱ ate भवतीष्टमित्येवं यज्ञः 
अन्नापि प्राप्रोति. ` 


Mahabhasya 
Nirnaya Sag. ed, Vol. II, p. 4. 
Kielhorn's 2nd ed. Vol. I, p, 192. 
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Translation:— 

[For what purpose then are two separate letters, z and कू made 
indieatory (by Panini); why should not every thing be either 
किव ० Sq? ` 

The reason for separate indieatory letters is the absence of 
संप्रसारण in the case of वच, स्वप्‌ and यजादि roots before (आपितू) 


Sarvadhatuka terminations as well as before we and other 
Š . š ~ 
terminations. 


Reason as regards सावेधातुक 


Just as सुप्तः, सुप्तवान्‌ have संप्रसारण, so taqa: and स्वपिथः would 
undergo the same change. 


Reason in the case of ṣẹ and other terminations. "s ge 
What are ef terminations? चड़, ae, नजिङ FR, ene 
and qz, 2:2 


agas in शुनः, शूनवान्‌ 80 also there would be संप्रसारण in आशेश्रियत्‌ 


अडू---०8 in Yar, g*m;, so also there would be संप्रसारण in अश्वत्‌, 
AAT, 


नजिडु----७७ in सुप्तः, so also there would be संप्रसारण in aag. 
giiq—as in ष्टः, 80 also there would be संप्रसारण in यज्वा, 





there is संप्रसारण in उषित [ before क्त] so also there‏ رت 
would be संप्रसारण in आवसथ. i‏ 

ag—as in gg so also in यज्ञ there would be संप्रसारण. 

Those, who have studied Pāņinľs system of grammar, are 
aware of the fact that words which take कित्‌ or डितू terminations 
do not undergo गुण, Ifthe prevention of gw is to be indicated 
by the use of both these letters कू and چ‎ this purpose can be 
éasily served by employing either कू or डु; it is unnecessary to 
use both letters. Katyayana, however, tells us that Panini has 
a special reason for using both letters, Certain words which under- 
go संप्रसारण before faq terminations, do not undergo this change 
before fex terminations. Patafijali illustrates Katyayana’s view by 


giving concrete instances. We are here only concerned with the 
root aq which forms its past participle in «gas उषित, while the 
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same root gives the word आवसथ when the ओऔणादिक प्रत्ययः AIE 
is added to it, Itis thus clear that Panini has affixed the sign 
ङ to the Unadi termination अथ in order to indicate the fact that 
the letter q in the sanskrit word आवसथ “a house " does not change 
into ड़. 

I have already quoted above the four Un&di sütras which teach 
the formation of the word आवसथ, Kaiyata thus refers to the last 
two sutras :— 

R विदिभ्यां डिरित्यतो ङिदिति वतमाने उपसर्गे वसेरित्यथ प्रत्यय: 
Nagojibhatta remarks:— | 

अथङिति ۱ एवमाजुपूर्वीक एव प्रत्यय इतिभावः ॥ अन्यथा फलाभावात्‌ उपसर्गे- 
वसेरित्यन्न डिदित्यननुवृत्तो भाष्यसंगति: स्पष्टेवोति केचित्‌ i 

The text and the order of these four Unàdi sütras, as they ara 
preserved by Bhatfoji Diksita and his Commentator Jn&nendra- 
sarasvati,must have been identical with those known to Katyayana, 
Patafijali, Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta, as is evident from the state- 
ments of these authorities quoted above. These facts will suffice 
to convince sanskrit scholars that the Unadi Sütras were compos- 
ed by Panini himself. : 

Another interesting fact to which I invite the attention of 
Sanskrit scholars is that Patafijali speaks of the Unadi termi- 
nations as आधेधातुकीया : aud आधेधातुका ¦ in the passages discussed 
above. Panini defines आधधातुक thus :— 

तिङ्शित्‌ सार्वधातुकम्‌ 111, 4, 113. 
आर्धधातुकम्‌ शेषः LIT, 4, 114. 

These two Sütras occur nearly towards the end of the 0 
Adhyüya of the Astadhyayi. Patafijali says that the term शेषः 
“ remaining " has reference to those terminations which have 
been already enumerated in this Adhyaya :— 

अमुक्रान्तापेक्ष शेषग्रहणम्‌ 
Kaiyata explains:— 
ये प्रद्ययास्तिडशिद्वजितास्ते आधेधातुकसंज्ञा भवन्ति नत्वनुकंस्यमाना ED: 

Ard the Sūtra: परश्च occurs ‘af the beginning of this very 

۸ 


M 
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परञ्च III, 1, 2. 


अयमप्यधिकारों योगे योग उपतिष्ठते परिभाषा वा ...... ... चकारः पुनरस्येव 
3013719: तेनोणादिषु परत्वं न विकल्प्यते. Kasika. III, 1, 2. 

The Nydsakara Jinendrabuddhi explains :— 

अथ चकारः किमर्थः? यावता नात्र किश्चितू प्रकृतमस्ति- यञ्चकारेण समुच्चीयत 
gag चकारः पुनरित्यादि । अन्यस्य सुचेतव्यस्याभावादस्येव समुचयार्थश्चकारो 
विज्ञायते ۱ तेन बहुलाधिकारेऽपि ये प्रत्यया विधीयन्ते तेष्वप्युणादिषु परत्वं न विकल्प्यते i 
किमर्थ पुनरिदमुच्यते ? परो यथा स्यात्‌ पूर्वोमाभूदिति | 

Haradat&a endorses the Nydsakara’s view thus :— = 

तेनेति। अन्यथा बहुलवचनस्य सर्वोपाधिव्यभिचाराथंत्वादुणादिषु semen विकल्पः 
-संभाव्येत । "d 


This view is confirmed by the Kárik&éited by Patafijali:— 


jet 


संज्ञास धातुरूपाणि AA ततः परे। 7 

The cist of these passages is that the Adbik&ra Sūtra qx 
ISL, 1, 2, which is at the beginning of the first pada of the third 
Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi, exercises its authority over the 
Unadi sibras occurring at the commencement of the third pada of 
the same Adhyáya just below the Astadhyayi ४४६78: उणादयो बहुलम 
IIT 3, 1, and indicates that the Un&di terminations come imme- 
diately after the verbal roots in the Unàdi sutras, While Pa- 
bafijali calls these ferminations आधंघातुकीया: or आधेघातुकाः, Katy- 
ayana frequently refers to them as कृत्प्रत्यया: as they come under 
the definition कृदतिक III, 1, 93. The conclusion that can be drawn 
from these facts is that the Unüdi sütras form an integral part of 
the Astadhyayi. 


Let us now proceed fo discuss the authorship of the verses 
descriptive of the Unadi sütras cited in the Mahabhasya and 
the Kasika, and explained by Patafijali, the Nyasakara, Kaiyata 
snd Haradatta. 


* 
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उणादयो बहुलम्‌ 111 3, |, 
_ बहुलवचनं किमर्थम्‌ ¦ 
` बाहुलक प्रकृतेस्तनुषृष्टेः प्रायससु्चयनादपि तेषाम्‌ | 
कार्यसरोषविधेश्च तदुक्त नेगमरूढि भवं हि सुसाधु ॥ १ ॥ 
नाम च धातुजमाह निरुक्ते व्याकरणे शकटस्य च तोकम्‌ | 
यन्न पदाध्थविरोषसमुत्थं UIT: WHAM तदूह्यम्‌ d २ ॥ 
aag धातुरूपाणि AIA ततः परे | 
कार्यादियादनूबन्धमेतच्छाश्रमुणादिषु ॥ ३ ॥ 


= Translation :— 


वि اا‎ is the word बहुलम्‌ used here ? 

बाहुलकमें CAZA ) is used in order to point out the smal! number 
of verbal bases, [o which Unãdi terminations are affixed (in 
this Unadi treatise ) ; moreover, some Unadi terminations only 
are collected here. The word बाहुलकम्‌ or बहुलमू is also used to 
denote that some operations such as वृद्धि, संप्रसारण etc. : are but 
imperfectly described here, because Vedic words and words current 
ia society are very excellent. \ 

Every noun is said to be derived from a verbal root in Nirukta 
and Sakatayana says the same thing ‘in grammar, In case speci. 
fic verbal bases or terminations are not given here, such bases, 
are to be conjectured from terminations given here, or such 
berminations are to be conjectured from verbal bases given here. 

In words possessing conventional meanings, forms of verbal 
roots appear first, then follow terminations; symbolical letters 
are distinguishable by means of operations such as संप्रसारण, gia 
etc, "This is the teaching in the Unadis.] 

: Before these introductory verses the Kaéika reads :— 

वर्तमान इत्येव, संज्ञायांमिति ध । उणादयः प्रत्यया वतेमानेऽर्थे संज्ञायां विषये बहुलं 

भवति! Jinendrabuddhi and Haradatta say that वतमाने is obtained by 


agg from TAA लद्र IIL, 2,123, and संज्ञायामू- from पुषः संज्ञायाम्‌ , 
ITI, 2,1865. 
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If the three words बतमाने, सज्ञायाम्‌ and बहुलम्‌ are adhikaras, and 
they can be adhikaras to the Unadi Sütras only, a question natura- 
lly arises, why are they repeated in the following Unadi Sütras:— 

वतमाने पृषद्वहन्महज्जगच्छतृचश्च 11, 84 

धृषार्धेषः च संज्ञायाम्‌ Il, 82, 

बहुलमन्यत्रापि 11, 37, 49 ۰ 
Jinendrabuddhi replies :— x 

भूताप exped होते (III, 3,2) वचनाद्‌ BST घृषदादयोभवन्ती्याशङ्कानंवृस्य- 
Aq । वतेमानम्रहणं प्रकृताया एव संज्ञाया अनुवृत्तेढीकरणार्थम्‌ | पुनः संज्ञाका (क)रणं 
बहुलवचनादसज्ञायामपि भवन्तीदयाशङ्कानिवृद्यर्थ वा । अस्यैव बहुलस्य स्मरणाथे 
पुनबेहुलग्रहणम्‌ । एवं हि विस्मरणशीलानामचुग्रहः कृतो भवति, ५ 

So then Panini himself who composed the sütra نی‎ बहुलम्‌ 
III. 3, 1 repeats the word बहुलम्‌ very often in his Unidi sutras to 
refresh the memory of forgetful students. ۾‎ 
Jinendrabuddhi adds E. 

अन्यैरपि प्रमाणपुर्षेनैगमरूढिभवानां व्युत्पाद्मत्वर्मभ्युपेतामिति दशैयितुमाह नाम च 
घातुजामत्याद्‌ ۱ नरक्त इत ۱ नरुक्त शाख”नासात आतपाद्कस्‌ | 

तस्यहीयमन्याचायंसंज्ञा | روج‎ wane निरुक्ते प्रातिपदिकं धातुजमाह न 
HAG निरुक्तकार एवहापठु.....,व्साकरणशाप यः REM पुत्र: शाकटायनः सोपि- 
नाम धातुजमेवाह । . / 
Kaiyata says: 

नेगमरूढिभवानां rr क व्युत्पादनाद्संदिग्ध॑ साधुत्वमवगम्यत इत्यर्थ. | 
अन्यैरप्याचायैः शब्दानां प्रकृत्यादि विभागेन व्युत्पादनमभ्युपगतमित्याह नामेति, 
Haradatta remarks :z— 

अन्यैरप्याचायें नैंगमरूढिभवानां प्रकृत्यादितिभागेन व्युत्पादनं कृतमतोऽस्मामिरपि 
तस्करतब्यमेवेद्याभिप्रायेणाह नाम चात । निरुक्तकारो हि यास्क आचार्यः اجه‎ (qu 
सममेव नाम धातुजमाह | तोकामित्यपत्यनाम शकटस्य 'च तोक शाकटायन:। 

Here अन्यैः प्रमाणपुरुषैः, अन्यैः aia: refer to teachers other than 
Panini. From those passages it is also obvious that in the opinion 
of these commentators Panini composed not only the Unadi sütras 
but the introductory verses also, and the statement, नाम च घातु- 
'जमाह निरुक्ते व्याकरणे शकटस्य च तोकम्‌। is not only a paraphrase of 


Yaska’s words नामान्याइ्यातजानीति शाकटायनो नेरुक्तसमयश्व but is actually 
۳ suggested by them. ۱ 


E لاو‎ 


Cr 


سے 
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This interesting fact is amply confirmed by a comparison of 
some statements in Yaska’s Nirukta with the corresponding Unadi 
Sutras thus :— 


(1) Yaska says, (1, 13) Panini 


` प्रथनात्ट्ायिवीद्याहुः ^. Ws षिवन्‌ संप्रसारणंच ۱ 
l 179201 I, 156 ۰ 
(2) Yaska I, 20 Panini 
भीमो विभ्यदयस्माद्धीष्मोप्येतस्मा- भियः घुग्वा, भामः ita: 
देव, . , Unadi I, 158. 
(3) Yàska II, 5 | Panini 
on गोरिति पृथिव्या नामधेयं यद्दूरगता गर्मेडोः Unadi II, 235. , 
~ भवति यच्चास्यां भूतानि गच्छान्ति . 
(4) Yüska I, 18 Panini 
स्थाणु feast: स्थोणु Unadi III, 324. 
bos उषिकुषिगार्तिभ्यस्थन्‌ Unadi II, 4. 
(by Vasko II, 27 E Panini 
अश्वः कस्मादश्नते5ध्वा नम्‌ अश्रुपुषिलटिकणिखटिविशिभ्यःकन्‌ 
3 Unadi I, 151. 
(6) Yaska VII, 24 X Panini 
` घृतमित्युदकनाम Brad: सिश्वति- ¬ अंजिघृसिभ्यःक्तः Unadi ILI, 89. 
णः 
(T) Yiske IV, 17 WE Panini 
रयिरितिं धननाम रातेदानिकर्मणः रातेडें: Unadi II, 66. 
(8) Vaska HI, 21 Panini 
` êa: स्यायतेः अपत्रपणकमेण: स्थायतेड़ेट , खी 
| - Unadi IV, 165. 
(0) Yaska X, 42 Panini 
इन्दुरिन्धेरुनत्तेरवा उन्दारिच्चादेः, इन्दुः 
Unadi I, 13. 
° (10) Yàska IV, 9 „ Panini ۱ 
` लक्ष्मीलेक्षणाद्वा ` aH Unadi II, 160. 
(11) Yaska VIII, 12, 1, 7 Panini 
द्रावणं यदनेनामिद्रवन्ति दक्षिणाद- दरुदक्षिभ्थामिमन्‌ Unadi IL, 50. 


aid: 
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(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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Yaska III, 6 Pānini 
ama 156 रमाने श्रयते इन्‌ Unadi V, ۰ 
Yaska IX, 27 Panini 
आपः आप्नोतेः هه‎ Unadi بل‎ 58. 
Yaska X, 7 Panini 
रुद्रः रोदयतेव! रोदोर्गिळक्च- Unadi II, 22 
Vaske II, 18 Panini 
रात्रिः रातेवास्यात्‌ THAT: रारादिभ्यां मिप्‌ Unadi IV, 67, 
Yaska XI, 32 | Panini: 
राका रातेदोनकर्मण: कृदा धारार्चिकरिभ्यः कः Ps 
Unadi III, 40 
>> 
Yaska II, 6 i Pann rini 
बृक्षोश्रश्चनात्‌ सनु्राक्विकृत्याषिम्यः कित्‌ | सः ] 
zi Unadi III, 66. 
Yaska IH, 10 é Panini 
तळित्‌ ...ताडयतोति सतः ,” و۳‎ Unadi I, 100, 
Y8ska VI, 8 E Panini 
कृपू कृपतेवी कल्पतेवां कृपोरोलः 
Astadhyayi VIII, 2, 18. 
Yaska III, 14 Panini 
तस्करस्तत्करोभवाते -यत्पापकमिति तद्बृहतोः करपत्योश्ोरदेवतयोः सुद्‌ 
नैरुक्ताः तलोपश्च 
Yaska X, 12 Panini 
agaaga: पाता वा पालयिता तस्करश्चोरः | ब्रृहस्पतिदेवता 
वा Astadhyayi VI, 1, 157. 


(21) Yaska says (IL, 2.) 


तत्राष्येकेऽल्पनिष्पक्तयोभवान्ति TYRE: gs: एषतः कुणारुमिति 


Panini has aecordingly 


प्रथिम्रदिभ्रस्जां.( कु: ) संप्रसारणं सलोपश्च Unadi I, 29 
g ( प्र ) षिरंजिभ्यां ( अतच्‌ ( कित्‌ Unàdi III, 111 
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The masculine noun gqq:, a spotted antelope, is formed with 
the termination अतचू which is fea, from the root Sq FET सेवन 
सेचनेषु of the 9th conjugation. This root gq undergoes संप्रसारण 
before the कित termination, as has been explained above. The 
neuter noun gqq is separately derived form gg of the Ist conjuga- 
tion. 


बर्तमाने एष द्ृहन्महजगच्छतृवच्च Unadi II, 84. 
€ 


From the instances given above we can easily conclude that 
Panini has taken these etymologies form Yaska’s Nirukta, and in 
forming his Unidi sutras, has utilized his own anubandhas. I 
“\invite attention to the interesting fact that in the Unadi sūtra 
forming पुथिवी the letter g is an anubhandha. प्रथिवी takes डौघ्‌ (ई) 
according jo the Astádhyüyi sūtra पिद्रोरादिभ्यश्च IV, 41. while the 
same letter in the Unadi sūtra teaching the formation of भीष्म is 


not an anubandha, as'it-forms part of the word itself. Therefore 
Panini says 


कार्योद्रियादनूबन्धमेतच्छास्रमुणादिषु i 


Panini has volunteered the explanation that these etymologies 
are according to the school of the Niruktakaras and Sakatayana 
as their opinions are reproduced im Yaska’s great work. These 
etymologies are offered for what they are worth. This treatise 
does not represent Panini’s personal views. He was aware of the 
heated controversy that had been raging over the origin of words 
for more than a century atleast before his time between the follow- 
ers of Sákatáyana and the Niruktakaras on one hand and the 
followers of the grammarian Gargya on the other. Panini asserts 
his independence of judgment and gives occasionally proofs of his 
leanings towards the school of Gargya. Though in his Unadi 
treatise he forms the noun इश्वर and its feminine ईश्वरी 


अश्रोतेराश्रुकमणिवरट्च un, V, 57. 
चकारादुपधाया AF ईश्वरः, ईश्वरी 
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Panini prefers to derive this word meaning “a ruler" from the 
root gaz to rule, with its feminine ईश्वरा thus :— 


स्थेशभासपिसकसो FT | 
۱ Astadhyayi sūtra III, 11, 175. 


The word कस is derived oi the root qq in Unadi sütra » 
इतूवदिइनिकमिकषिभ्यः सः Unadi III, 62 
“This is according to the Nirukta school" says Panini but as a 
follower of the Gargya school, I think the word can not be traced 
bo any root अतः कुकमिकस 
Astadhyayi Sutra VILI, 3, 46 
अयस्काम:, अयस्कसः 
One more instance will suffice for my purpose: Yaska say 


(III, 19) ۱ 
“स्तेनः कस्मात्‌ संस्थानमस्मिन पापकमिति FOL: ” x 
Durga explains :— : 


आह ede: कस्मात्‌”! उच्यते-- “aera” संहतम्‌ “ अस्मिन्‌” 
“पापकम्‌ ? कमे भवति “इति” एवं “नेरुक्ताः” मन्यन्ते ॥ वैयाकरणानाममन्य- 
थापि स्यादित्यभिप्राय: 

The followers of Gargya objected to this etymology that सन 
but not स्थेन with य in the first syllable is frequently found in the 
Rgveda. Panini, however, gives this Nirukta specimen of deriva- . 
tion in the Unadi sūtra :— 

ITE इनच्‌ 
Un. II, 46. 
but prefers to trace the word to the root स्तेनञ्चौर्ये elsewhere:— 
| स्तेनादन्नलोपश्च 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 1, 125, 
in order to form the word स्तय, 

I have thus traced the origin of the two schools of thought among 
sanskrit grammárians $16व्युप्तत्तिपक्ष and the अब्युप्तत्तिषक्ष and have 
described the influence which they have exercised over Panini’s 
writings. I have also established the priority of Yaska to Panini 
by unimpeachable evidence, 
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[t is necessary to state here that Yaska’s words 
Cc. cos Cx ~ 
अथापि द्विवणलोपस्ताचि इति (Il, 2.) 
has manifestly suggested Katyayana’s vartika 
ara त्रेरत्तरपदादिलोप्च्छन्दासे Vl, 1, 37. 
aud Pataiijali quotes the passages 
r m Se M of See IS ^ ew 
षड्भावविकारा इति 5 स्माह air: ۱ जायतेऽह्ति विपरिणमते quu 
ऽपक्षीयते विनस्यतीति+ शवतिगति कमाकम्बाजष्वव भापता सवात | 
from Yàska's Nirukta 
It is thus clear that Yaska preceded Panini, Katyayana and 
Patafijali. 
Dr. Aufrecht draws attention to the fact thas in one place ( II 


>-. 38) we are told that the people of the north used the word काशक 


for ‘a husbandman, in another (IV, 128), that they employed कारि 
n the meaning of ‘gn artisan But he has omitted to state that 
ghe other forms aap and कारे are given by the commentator, Dr. 
Aufrecht also remarks, tin another place (III, 144) we find the 
name of Cakravarmana ahold grammarian, who is only once more 
quoted, namely in Panini V5.1, 180.” Here also Dr. Aufrecht has 
failed to indicate the purpose Yor which the old grammarian is 
mentioned. In the opinion sc Cakravarmana alone, ihe word 
कुणप ‘receives the उदात्तस्वर on the second syllable, while in the opi- 
nion of other authors including the author of the Un&di Sütras, the 
उदात्तस्वर lies on the first syllable of the word कुणप, Thus the men- 
tion of aĝa and चाकवमण in the Unadi Sütras is intended to 
denote विकल्प or option as regards apg and उदात्तस्वर 
‘It is a well-known fact that Pánini introduces into his Sütras 
the terms उदीचाम्‌ and प्राचाम्‌ and the names of Acharyas to denote 
-विकल्प. | 
उदीचामातः स्थाने यकपूर्वायाः VIL 8, 46, 
आयका ۱ आर्यिका ۱ चटकका । चटाकेका | 
Kasika remarks उदीचां ग्रहणं विकल्पार्थम्‌ 
ई 3 चाक्रवर्मणस्य VI, 1, 130, ` 
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अस्तु हील्यब्रवीतू | अस्तु ही । 
Kasika says चाक्रवमेणग्रहण विकल्पार्थम्‌ | 
In his Vartika on the Sūtra सबेति विभाषा I, 1, 44 Katyayana 
gays : سب‎ 
आचार्यदेशशीलने च तद्विषयता | 
Patafijali explains आचायेशीलनेन देशशीलनेन च यदुच्यते, तस्य तद्विषयता 
प्रप्नोति ' इको-इस्वोऽङ्यो mara (VI, 3,61), प्राचामङृद्वात्‌ फिन्‌ वहुलम्‌ (IV 
1, 160) इति ۱ गालवा एव र्‍्हस्वान्‌ प्रयुञ्जीरन्‌ , HIT हि फिन्‌ स्यात्‌ | 
The optional forms here indicated are ग्रामाणिपुत्रः and maga: | 
13 चु कायनि: and ग्लोचुकि: . In the same connection Pataiijali 


remarks :— 
आचायः खल्वपि संज्ञामारभमाणो भुय्रिष्टमन्यरपि TAY संप्रल्याययति-' 
बहुलम्‌ , अन्यतरस्यामू उभयथा, वा, एकेषाम्‌ , इाते | 07 


In this passage आचाय means पाणिनि. Similarly the word प्राचाम in 
the 85079 गुरोरनतो5नन्लयस्याप्येकेकस्य प्राचाम्‌ 
(VIII, 2,86) 
is explained as denoting विभाषा by Katyayana and Patafijali and 
the Kasika commenting on the sūtra (IV, 1, 160) says 
उदीचां प्राचामन्यतरस्यां बहुलमिति us एते विकल्पार्थाः 
Again in his vàrtika on न यासयोः (VII, 3, 45) Katyayana says 
वर्तका”शकुनो प्राचाम्‌ ॥ ९ ॥ 
Patafijali adds, प्राचामिति किमथम्‌ । वार्तिका | 
The Kasika remarks:— 
वर्तका शकुनिः । प्राचामन्यत्र उदीचां तु वर्तिका | 


Panini, who was an Udieya, because he wasa native of Gànd- 
hära, composed the following Unadi sūtra, explaining the formation 
of the word वार्तिक thus :— 

वृतेस्तिकन्‌. Unadi sūtra III, 146. 
Ujjvaladatta says, 
वर्तका शकुनो प्राचां । पा. ७, 3, ४५, ९.॥ FARRIS वातिका- 
रभाद्वतेण्चुर वर्तिकेतिच्‌ व्याख्यातत्वादस्या नाषेता लक्ष्यते d 
Here the allusion is to Haradatta’s words वृत्तण्येन्तातू we, बरतिका | 
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Ujjvaladatta has left out the words ण्यन्तातू. Haradatta’s explanatoin 
applies to वार्तिका भागुरी छोकायतस्य “a commentary describing the 
Lokayata doctrine,” which is a counter instance to agamia किम्‌? 
Thus the doubt thrown on the genuineness of this Unadi sūtra is 
groundless. The ब्राच्यदेश and the उदीच्यदेश referred to in the above 
discussion is thus described :— 

लोकोऽयं भारतं 48 शरावलास्तु योवधे: | 

देशः प्राग्दाक्षिण: प्राच्य उर्दाच्यः पश्चिमात्तर: ۱ 


AUAA नद्या मर्यादायाः प्राक्‌ सहचारेतो दक्षिणो देशः प्राच्यः ॥ ६॥ शराव- 
` त्या अवधेः पश्चिमेन सहचरित उत्तरो देशः ( उदीच्यः ), यदाह 


` 
N 


NOOO NA विभजते हंसः क्षीरोदके यथा । 
IGT शब्द्सध्यथ सा नः पातु शरावता ॥ काशका, 
" Amarakoga. Oka’s Ed. Vol. I, P. 47 


Dr. Aufrecht’s correction into वत्तिका शकुनो प्राचाम्‌ shows that he 
has failed to understand .the reference. 


Another point which is Dom noting here is &hat Ujjvaladatta 
savs under Unadi Sütra IIT, 118 


۰ अथ प्रत्ययोड्यमितिभाष्य़ ۱ तदुक्त Nx पुनश्चङाद्यः «es AE 5 

qz नङ इति ॥ N 

I quote this from Dr. Autrecht's edition p. 86. In the Notes we 
are asked to “see Patatijali on P. I, 2, 1." This reference will con- 
vince sanskrit scholars that Dr. Aufrecht has entirely failed to 
grasp the meaning of the second passage in the Mahabhasya 
which has been explained above, and has besides done gross in- 
justice to Ujjvaladatta, wno intended that the Sūtra उपसरे वसे; 
should come immediately after the Sütra रबिदिभ्यां डित्‌ thus :— 

۰ रु वादभ्या डत 


उपसगे बसे: [ अथः ङित्‌] आवसथ 


۹ So that the termination अथ being made हित by अनुवात्ते by the 


Acarya Panini indicates, in the opinion of Katyayana and Patafi- 
jali, the fact that the q of the root बसू in the word आवसथ does 
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not undergo संप्रसारण. The position of the Sutra भजश्वित्‌ remains 
unaffected by this change, as is plain from the following sequence 
of the Sütras :— | 

शीङ्‌ शपि 5 गमि वाचि जीवि प्राणिभ्योऽथः 111, 113. 

weg [अथः] III, 114. 

इ विदिभ्यां ङित्‌ [अथः] III, 115. 

उपसर्गे वसेः [ अथः ङित्‌] III, 116. 

The sūtra slg can nob precede the sūtra शीङ &c as अथ has 

to be obtained by agafi to form भरथ. Nor can the sūtra AE, 
follow रु विदि etc. as ¥ in भरथ undergoes गुण, It is thus clear that 
Panini composed these four Unadi Sutras in the order in which 
they were known to Kátyüyana and Patafijali, as is explained by 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. The three important passages ih the 
Mahabhasya, which have been explained above, were entirely over 
looked by Goldstücker, who maintained that the Unadi Bütras 
were not composed by Panini. In EU of his contention Gold- 
stiicker relies upon some other passages^whieh he has misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The first passage under Sūtra VII, 1, 2 is 
given below. Ín this passage there are three vartikas, dealing with 
Unàdi sutras, which are हा चत dby Patafijali. It must be em- 
phasized here that none of these three virtikis is assdiled by Pataii- 
jali who merely confines himself to explaining Katyayana’s views. 


तत्रोणादिप्रातिषेधः | 
तत्रोणादीनां प्रतिषेधो Sem: 18: शण्ड इति ۱ 
घातोरवेयडवचनातू | 


अथवा ETT [ ३-१-२९] इति घातो रीयङं शास्ति तज्ज्ञापयत्याचायों 
न घातुप्रययांनामायनादयो भवन्तीति | यदि हि स्यु ऋते शछङि da waa । सिद्धे 
विधिरारभ्यमाणों ज्ञापकार्थ भवति न च ते "eer सिध्यति । छाडे सति वलादिलक्षण 
gaada | इदि कृते ऽ नादित्वादादेशो न स्यात्‌ ॥ इदमिह संप्रधारयेमू । इट्राकियत्ामा, 
. देश इति । AF कर्तव्यमू परत्वादिडागमः । नित्य आदेशः | कृत ऽ पीटि प्राप्नोत्य- 
कृते ऽ पि ۱ अनि आदेशो न हि कृत इटि आप्नोति ۱ कि कारणम्‌। अनादित्वात्‌ i 
अन्तरङ्ग खह्योदेराः । कांन्तरज्ञता | इदानीमेव ह्युक्तमायनादिपूपदेशिवद्व्चनं स्वरसि- ۱ 
aAa | तदेतदृतेरीयङ्वचन ज्ञापकमेव न घातुप्रत्ययानामायनादयों भवन्तीति ॥ 
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प्रातिपदिक विज्ञाना पाणिनेः सिद्धम्‌ ॥ प्रातिपदिक विज्ञानाच्च भगवतः पाणिने 
राचायस्य HEH ۱ उणादयो ऽ व्युत्पन्नाने प्रातिपदिकानि ۱ 
[Ist Vartika 
Those the Unadi words form an exception, 
| Bhasya 
There (in the Unadi Sütras) the Unadi words must be pronounc- 
ed exceptions such as ag and qug 
2nd Vartika 


Or on account of Panini’s statement that the root (fq) takes 
terminations do not change into आयनू eto.) 







Bhasya 


Oras the Acasa Ranini teaches that the termination इयङ्‌ should 
be added to the root * इति so as to form ऋतीयते he indicates thereby 
that verbal te: minations Such as ख and g are not to be changed 
into आयन्‌ etc; otherwise he woind have said sgq*we, It is object- 
ed that if ऋतीयते could be for ی‎ we then only a ज्ञापक would 
be drawn. But it can not be forméd as ge takes इडागम and be- 

comes age, and छ not being the first letter in ggg, does not change 
into gq, Here this should be determined\whether इडागस or आदेश इय 
should take place. इडागम being subsequent .(पर) should prevail 
If आदेश be नित्य, it will prevail. If the आदेश be अनित्य, it will 
yield to the इडागम, छ not being the first letter in इछडूः, Neverthe- 
less आदेश will be considered अन्तरंग (proximate) why? because it 
wag said just now that आयनू etc. were pronounced simultaneously 
with फ ete. in order that they might become आदिउदात्त, Thus 
Panini’s statement that the root ऋति takes इयङ्‌, being ज्ञापक, indi- 
— that verbal terminations, (उणादि प्रत्ययाः) do mot change intu 
ITA ete. 
8rd ۵ 
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Bhasya 
Revered Panini regards Unãdi words as Pratipadikas, 01 
words are nouns that can not be traced to roots. ] oe 
Remarks s 
I have given a literal rendering of the whole passage. Here 
the second Vartika is most important. The actual words used 
are धातोर्वेयङ्वचनात्‌ o 
The natural order of the words is वा 75 | 
This is not a complete sentence. There is an ellipsis after the 
word वचनात , which being in the fifth case, denotes a reason 
Patafijali fills up the ellipsis thus :— 
अथवा यदयं ऋते dag [IIL 1, 29] इति ۰۲۱6۲۲۶ 5 THAI 
चाया न धातुप्रत्ययानामायनादया भवन्तांते | P dd 
By the word वा or अथवा Katyayana offers a gecord ‘explanation 
“since Panini adds ईयङ्‌ in-stead of gg to the root «fq, he thereby 
indicates or wishes us to uaderstand that the terminations @ and 
ढ added to the root, शम्‌ , as taught in the Un&di Sütras दोमेः खः 
I, 104, and arid: I, 101 do not oliange into $4 and एय्‌. The plain 
faot 18 that in the opinion of: Katyayana and Patafijali, Panini 
composed the Unadi Sütras; This explanation is according to the 
व्युत्पत्तिपक्ष, the school of thought who hold that all nouns are verbal 
derivatives. The third Vártika is based on the अव्युत्पात्तिपक्ष, that is 
to say, though Panini composed the Unàdi Sütras, they do noi 
represent his personal views. Thus the words, ag and दण्ड, not 
being traceable to roots,q-and g do not change into ईन्‌ and qq. 
Kaiyata remarks :— 
प्रातिपादिक विज्ञानादिति | पक्षाम्तरेरपि Rar: सम्भवन्तीत्यव्युत्पातीपक्षाश्रयः । 
Let us now turn to Goldstiicke’r explanation of this very pas. 
sage, After giving a garbled quotation and omitting all reference 
to ऋतिरीयडः being a 5۱95 97179, he says :— 
To this rule (VIL1,2) Katyáyana appends the remark that the 
Unadi affixes form an exception, when Patafijali explains this view 
of the author of the Vartikas by the instances, Sankha, Sandha : 
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for though these words are formed with the affixes Kha, and Dha 
the letters dh and kh, in their affixes, are real, not symbolical 
“And” continues Katyayana, in two subsequent Vártikas, “thouh 
Panini speaks himself, in Sütra IIL. 1, 29, of an affix iyafig (not 
cag, as might be expected according to rule VII. 1, 2) this does 
nob invalidate my exception, for the latter is based on the circum- 
stance that Panini treats in his rule VII, 1, 2 nob of verbal but 
nominal bases" “True” rejoins Patafijali; but Kátyáyana might 
have spared this discussion, for nominal bases formed with Unadi 
affixes are bases which have no grammatical origin. l 


The absurdity of this explanation will be ab‘ once appreciated - 
"by those who have carefully perused my rendering of the text 
with my explanatory remarks thereon given above. I would 
however, point out that the first mistake of Goldstiicker ie hig 
failure to see that aq being correlative to tg does not mean 
“though” in the sentence यदये ... ...घातोरीयक्शाश्ति तज्ज्ञापयद्याचायों ebe 
The second mistake is his omission to translate चा or agar which 
introduces the second वार्तिक offen ag an alternative explanation to 
the one given in the first. The third mistake is that he has failed 
to see that धातोवेयडवचनात is not a complete sentence there is an 
ellipsis after the word वचनात, which Patafijali has filled up. The 
fourth mistake is Goldsbücker's erroneous supposition that the 
Siitra "dinis is introduced on its own account and not as a ज्ञापक 
to the Unadi Sütras, which continue to be the principal topic of 
Katyayana’s discourse, in the second as well as in the first Vartika, 


I have thus proved that Panini composed the Unadi Sütras and 
inserted them, together with the three introductory verses pre- 
fixed to them, immediately after the Sütra उणादयोबहुलम्‌ IIT, 3, 1. 
The feminine terminations are taught at the beginning of the. 
fourth Adhyay» ofthe Ast&ádhyàyi while the Unadi sutras are 
assigned a place in the third Adhy&ysa. The well-known Sūtra 


१ २: 
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गोल्नियोरुपसजेन स्य (1, 2. 48) occurs in the first Adhyaye. The rela- 
tive positions of these may be shown thus :— 


First Adhyàya Third. Adhyaya. Fourth Adhyaya. 
` Tre: उणादयो बहुलम्‌ . AM 
(1.2,48) . (HL81) 7 (IV,1,12) 
| श्रीः Un. II 57 . अधिकारोयम्‌ 


azdi: Un. III 158 
लक्ष्मी: Un. 111, 160 


The Sütra wir teaches that feminine nouns which are 
subordinate members in compounds shorten their final vowels ag 
in निष्कोशाम्बिः अतिखद्‌वः. Bub though the Unadi Sütras are subse- 
quent to this Sūtra, the Unádi words तन्त्रीः, श्री and wee: do not 
conform fo it in the compounds eee asi: and अतिलक्ष्मीः; 

only the feminine terminations mentionedn the fourth Adhyaya 
. obey this Sūtra. It is manifest from this that Panini first com- 
posed his Astádhy&yi and t compiled his Unidi treatise. He 
inserted itin the third Adhyaya, where aq terminations-are treated 







of, because Unadi terminations’ are of. the same nature, falling 
under the definition of aq as given in the sūtra कृदातिऊ But this 
has rendered the arrangemept of the sütras in the Astüdhyayi 
most defective. A à who flourished nearly two centuries 
later, proposed to removg the defect thus:— 
गोजखियोस्पस Y, 2, 48 
गोटाइगहणं कुन्निदृत्त्यथम्‌ । ` i 
गोटाइग्रहर्ण कतेव्यस्‌ । PAS टाडिति | EER | क्व संनिविष्टान | 
NARR: ۱ टापः TAA IST डकारात्‌ । किं प्रयोजनम्‌ । कृनिवृत्त्यथैम्‌ । 
HRA AGAMA eT HHT | अतितन्त्रीः अतिश्रीः अतिलक्ष्मीरिति ou 
तत्तहिं वक्तव्यम्‌। न वक्तव्यम्‌ | 1750 स्वरयिष्यते तत्र स्वरितेनाधिकारगाते भवति | ۱ 
fey (IV, 1, 3 ) SAAT ये विहिता स्तेषां ग्रहणं विज्ञास्यते | स्वारतेना- 
e घिकारगतिभवतीति न दोषो भवति | 


~ 
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[TRANSLATION | 
Sütra 1, 2, 48 
The word म and nouns ending in feminine terminations, which 
are subordinate members of compounds, shorten their final vowels, 
as चित्रगुः, निष्कोशाम्बिः and अतिखटः C 
Vartika 
गोठाड़ should be accepted, in order to exclude Krit or Unadi 


ierminations. 
Bhasya 
tiara should be accepted. What does zz mean? It is a pra- 


is tváhüra. What terminations are embraced init? Those begin- 


ing with टापू (IV, 1, 4) and ending with egg (IV 1,78.) For what 
purpose? For-the purpose of excluding Krt terminations, so that 
feminine Krt ternifnations and feminine terminations affixed to 
verbal roots should tot shorten their final vowels. If this be the 
case, this vartika is necessary. No, ibis not necessary. The word 
eft in this sūtra will be made स्वरित; by स्वरित the अधिकार of the 
word چ‎ willbe understood there (in the sūtra Ram IV, 1, 3). ` 
Thus those feminine terminations that are prescribed according 
to the अधिकार “aata” will be uàgerstood. Since by स्वरित the 
authority of the word gf is known, there is no defect. [ 


Remarks N 
That this sūtra is defective is the unanitaous opinion of Katya- 
yana and Patañjali. They only differ as regards. the means by 

which to remove the defect. Katyayana proposes to adda sup- 
plementary note enumerating only the feminine terminations 
taught in the fourth Adhyaya, thus leaving out the Unadi ter. 
minations given in the third Adhyaya, which are subsequent to the 
sūtra under consideration. Patafijali says that this note is unne- 
cessary and suggests a simpler device. He utilizes for this pur- 


‘pose the sūtra स्वरितेनांधिकारः (L3, 11). The word ef in sign: 


(I, 2, 48) will be made स्वारेत, that 18, 16 will be अधिकृत or invested 
with आधिकार, The अधिकार the" sphere of its duty lies in the. fourth ^ | 
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Adyaya fam (IV, 1, 2) where the word a must go in order to 
exercise its authority.  Patafijali says :— | 
» अधिकृतो सो प्राम’ “ अधिकृतो5सा नगर इत्युच्यते 
यो यत्र व्यापारं गच्छाति ( 1, 3, 11 ) 
This point may be illustrated by a concrete instance. A British 
statesman is appointed Viceroy of India. He passes through 
France on his way. In France there are many Indians. But he 
can not.exercise an authority over them as the sphere of his duties 
lies in India. So the words श्रीः, तन्वी: and लक्ष्मी; taught in the 
third Adhyáya remain unaffected by the word @ (1, 2, 48) being 
made स्वरित ( अधिकृत ) and we can thus form the compound- 
अतिश्रीः; अतितन्त्रीः and आतिलक्ष्मी 
It may be of interest to point out here that Candra, the Jáin 
Sákatüyana and Hemacandra, who have Unadi sütras of their own 
but have nosütra corresponding to स्वरितेनाधिकार, have avoided 
Panini’s mistake in the following way:— 
Candra 
First Adhy&ya Second Adhyaya 
उणादयः I, 3, 1 | सुपि ऱ्हस्व: 11, 2, 84 
गोरप्रंधांनस्यान्त्यस्य IT, 2, 84 
suman ii, 2, 85 


Jain Sakatiyana 


Second Adhyaya Fourth Adhyaya 
न्यग्गोष्यतो5नं शीयोबहुब्रीद्वेः (11, 1, 123) उणादयः IV, 3, 280 

| ' Hemacandra 

Second ۰ Fifth ۸۰ 
qaj गौणस्य IL, 4, 94. उणादयः ४, 2, 93. 


गोश्चान्ते ga: IL 4, 95, 

Pataíijali adverts to this defect again thus :— 

न तहाँदानीमय॑ योगो वक्तव्यः । वक्तव्यश्च । किंप्रयोजनम्‌ । स्वरितेनाधिकारगतियेथा 
विज्ञायेत । अधिकं कार्यम्‌ । अधिकःकारः ॥ अधिकारगतिः । योक्षियोरुपसर्जनस्य 
) 1, 2, 48 ) इत्यत्र magnet चोदितं तन्न कतव्य भवति ۱ Ng स्वरायेष्यते | 
स्वरितेनाधिकारगातिभवतीति [emu (IV, 1, ( इत्येव sea 4 प्रद्यया Afar 
तेरा ग्रहण विज्ञास्यते तत्र स्वरितेनाधिकारगातिभेवतीति न दोषो भवति ॥ 1, 3, 11, 


م 


ut 


a 


1 
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The text of this passage is given above as it appears in . 
Kielhorn's second edition of the Mahabhasya, Vol. Lp. 278, in 
Bibl. Ind. ed. of the Mahabhasya-pradipodyota, Vol. IIL,pp.433, 
434 and in the Nirnaya sigara edition Vol. ILp. 147. Besides 
the text and the meaning of this passage are controlled by the 
preceding passage which has been already explained above. Here 
Patafijali says that three advantages are gained by the use of 
स्वरित. The construction employed is स्वरितेनाधिकारगातिर्यथा विज्ञायेत | 
[ स्वरितेन | अधिकं कार्य [यथा विज्ञायेत [۱ [ स्वरितेन ] अधिकः कारः [ यथा 
विज्ञायेत ] | The three advantages, अधिकारगतिः, अधिक कार्ये and अधिक: 
कार; are illustrated by examples and are summed up in the 


~—~goneluding Gatha which winds up the whole discussion. We are 


herë êê cerned only with the first अधिकारगतिः I offer the follow- 
ing translation-of the passage. 
Translation \ 

[In such a case this-sütra 18,11 should not be uttered now. It 


` must be uttered. For what, purpose? in order that (1) the appli- 


cation of the word अधिकार, (2) extra duty, (3) additional work 
may be known. (1) The applieation ofthe word अधिकार, In the 
sütra AAA: the Vartika mate ) the word गो and the feminine 
terminations beginning with टापू), the acceptance of which is 
urged, becomes unnecessary. The word 3 ) 1,948 ( will be 
pronounced qa. Since by स्वरित the application of आधिकार is 
kuswa, thosa feminine terminations, that are taught under the 
अधिकार “ ख्रियाभ्‌ 1V,1,2 will be recognised. There ( in the sūtra 
1,2, 48) अधिकार will be understood by स्वरित; and so there is no 
defect. | 

Let us turn to Goldstiicker. He interpolates the word Vartika 
after the words {किं प्रयोजनम्‌, and reads the passage ^ thus:— 
Pataiijali......f% प्रयोजनम्‌ Vartika (Omitted in the cale. ed.) 
स्वरितेनाधिकारगांति येथा विज्ञायेत Patatijali: अधिकारगांतेः | अधिकः कारः | 
अधिक कार्यम्‌ | गोल्रियोगपस्जनस्येत्यत्न गोटांग्रहर्ण चोदितं न कतव्यं भवति | 
diner स्वरयिष्यते । स्वरितेनाधिकारगति भविध्यतीति fated प्रहृत्य ये ARa- 


CN 


स्तेषां agi विज्ञास्यत तत्र स्वरितनाधिकारगतिमेवतीति न दोषो भवाति, etc. 
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Goldstücker's translation. 

[Patañjali ... ... “What is the purpose of the Sūtra?” Vartika 
That the proper way of applying an Adhikara might be known 
by means of the Svarita" 

Pataüjali: “Proper way of applying an Adhikàra." (just so) 
(Adhikara means) an agent placed over, or an act to be done, 
placed over. Now, at the Sūtra I, 2, 48, the expression, Goting 
(used in the Vartika to this rule) must not be considered as the 
subject ofthe Adhikara; for the expression Stri will have the 
Svarita. Therefore according to the words of the Vartika (‘that 
the proper way’ etc.) those affixes alone will have to be understood 
in that Sūtra 1, 2, 48 which fall under the head, Suri, end accord- - 
ing to the Vartik’s own words, there is no defect in the Sūtra I, 2, 
48.7] It is obvious from this absurd translation that.Góldstücker 
did not know that arg 1n mare 18 a Pratvahara. «s he has altered 
the text, aud by interpolating the word Viris ska, has transferred 
Patafijali'S words to Káty&yana, no Mes {sion can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the Un&di Sütras or their place in 
the Astadhyayi. Goldstiicker hay’ also, confused the word स्वरित. 
denoting अधिक्रार with the accent स्वरित Ginendrabuddhi clearly 
distinguishes between the two frords thus im 

यदि पारिभाषिकस्येह स्वरितस्य ग्रहणे स्याद्रषाभ्यां नोणः समानपद इत्यत्र 
(VIII, 4, 1) णकाराणूणकारस्यीधिकारंता न स्यात्‌ । पारिभाषिकस्याज्‌ TA- 
त्वात्‌ । णकारस्या न च्‌ कत्वाद्रिति मत्वा सर्वेश वर्णानामचां इलाञ्च स्वरिताख्यो 
या ANTA WIGHT ग्रहण न पा।रभा।षकस्य | 

प्रतिज्ञा स्वारिताः पाणिनीया इति । प्रतिज्ञया स्वरितो येषां ते तथोक्ताः ۱ तदेत 
am भवति । यत्रेव ते आचार्याः स्वरितत्वं प्रतिजानते तत्रैवास्य सद्भावो भवति 
नान्यत्रेति । तदपि प्रतिज्ञानं नानियमेन भवति । किं तहि? wrap स्मरन्ति तत्रैव 
भवाति | सचायं धम्मेः कलाद्युपम इति वेदित 

Nyssa on Kasika I, 3, 11. 

[One advantage arising from incorporating the Unidi Sütras 
into the Astadhyayi was that Panini was saved the trouble of 
defining the numerous terms employed in them, But he does not 
seem to have anticipated that his arrangement would lead to 
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confusion between similar terminations. In his Sūtra faqs 
(VII, 2, 9) Panini says that the termination त does not take the 
prefix az, But as he does not attach any Anubandha to: it here 
it becomes doubtful whether the termination intended. 1s Auna- 
dika or participial ۱ 
Accordingly Kátyáyana suggests several devices in order to 
enable us to distinguish between the past participle त (क्त) and 
the Áunádika त्‌ (तनू) in his Vartikas on the sütra क्तत्तवतृुनिष्ठा (1, l 
26) while the 2ommentators Jinendrabudhi, Kaiyata, Haradatta 
and nagojibhatta are at great pains to‘tell us that the Aunadika 
~ इति should not be confused with the taddhita eff in the sūtra faq 
 कऊ-%) Therefore Ujjvaladatta in his comments on the Unadi 
Sütra TE ( (11. 57) remarks :— " 
पतिना (पातिना) सिद्धू FING पालय़तात्यथ € FAITH पारायणम्‌ | वहुगण 
वतुडतीति | q १, १०३३ । व तु साहचया [त्त] Eger डते ग्रहणादस्य़ 
र संख्यात्व । डतिच । पा १-१-२३, । इत्यत्र संख्याग्रहणानुद्रत्त रस्य षद्‌ संज्ञाया 
अभाव: ۱ तत पतय हात जसा Ga न HINT | 
Unàdivrtti Dr. Aufrecht's ed. p. 108, ... .- 
It is true that whether the root be q पालनपूरणयोः or पा रक्षणे bhe 
* resulting form पाति willbe the same by the dropping of the last 
syllable But the specific root प being used in the Unadi Sūtra, 
the opinion of the páráyana is not entitled toa hearing. In his 
notes, p. 159 Dr. Aufrecht transfers Nagojibhatta’s words to 
Kaiyate and misunderstands the reference 
As a general rule the Unadi Sütras contain verbal roots and 
terminations, This fact is stated in the third Karika. Their object 
is 5o show that every noun is derived form a root. In a few cases, 
however, irregular.forms or Nip&tanas are mentioned. The follo- 
wing Unadi Sūtra contains ten nipatanas | 
aq, ag, ag, होतू, dig, भ्रातू, AA, मातृ, पितृ, दुहितृ ۱ Unadi 11, 96 
In his comments on the Sūtra oga तूची [HI 1, 183] Patatijali 
says that Panini mentions only two words denoting blood rela- 
tions ST and नप्तृ in his Sūtra अप्तून्तृच्स्वस्नप्तृनष्टक्षतृहातूपातूमशास्तुणास 


o 
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(VI, 4, 11) where the lengthening of the letter अ 1s taught; with 
a view to exclude other blood relations arg पितृ arg etc. menti 
oned in the above Unàdi Sütras 
स्वसनप्तृग्रहणं Ramà भविष्यति एतयोरेव 
योनिसंबन्धयोनान्येषां योनिसंबन्धानामिति à 
The word भ्रातृ ia thus निपातित (irregularly formed) This ‘has 
temptéd the poet Magha to make a pun on the Word निपातित which. 
ineans “killed” as well as “irregularly formed” in the following. 
verse:— 
निपातितसुहत्स्वामिपितृन्यश्रातृमाठुलम्‌ i 
पाणिनीयंमिवालोकि धारैहेतत्समराजिरम्‌ ॥ | 
SisupSlavadha XIX, 75 : 


Translation :— ۱ | ar 

[‘That battlefield, in which friends, lords, paternal uncles 
brothers amd maternal uncles were killed, was looked upon by 
brave menas the work of Panini, wherein are taught, as irregular 
forms, the words geq, स्वामिन्‌ ,पितृब्य, um; and मातुल ”] These five 
Nipütanas are taugh in the following Sutras 


BRIE सित्रामित्रयोः 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 4, 150 


۱ وج 
Asbidhy&yi Sütra V, 2, 126‏ 


पितृव्यमातुलमातामद्दापितामहाः yg we 
Astadhy&yi Sutra IV, 2, 6 


नप्तृ नेष्ट त्वष्ट होतू पोतृ भ्रातू जामातृ मातृ पितृ 7 
۱ Un&di Sütra II, 6 
Isis obvious from the verse translated above, that the Unadi 

Sütras, like the other Sütras in the Astadhyayi, were composed by. 
Panini himselfand form an integral part of his work. And this 
conclusion is amply supported by the statements of Katyayana 
Patafijali, Jinendrabuddhi, Kaiyata and Haradatta, as has been 
proved above. > . 
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THE AUSTERITIES OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA ` 
| BEFORE | 
HIS ENLIGHTENMENT (बोधि) 
Pnor. P. V. Bapat, M. A. 


۱ sgr हि कटुकं. तपस्तप्त्वा महामुनिः | 
नायं मार्गों تارج‎ इति ज्ञात्वा 0 
[दिव्यावदान p. 392] 


It is well-known to the students of Buddhism that Gautama 
~ Buddha wandered from place to place, since he left his father's 
palace, for about six years in search ‘of Salvation. He first stayed 
with teachers, who were called by the name of Alara Kalama and 
Uddaka Ramaputta, but, not being satisfied with the goal, which 
they had placed before themselves and which he attained in no 
long time, he left them. \Then he thought of making supreme 
efforts for himself. He went to Uruvelà and finding there a very 
charming site by the river Nerafijara, he thought of practising 
severe austerities. 

He began to practice breathing-exercises, clasp his teeth and 
apply the tongue to the roof of the-throat. Often-times, when he 
held his breath, he suffered from a severe pain in his head and he 
felt as if his head was being churned by a sharp pointed weapon, 
Similar pain was experienced in his stomach and it appeared to 
him that his body was, as it were, being heated over a pit of fire. 

He further tried the four-fold ways of holy life (चतुरंगसमन्नायतै 
HAAN) that were then so recognised—(1) Several ways of self- 
mortification (तपास्सिता), such as eating only a few morsels of food, 
eating only once or twice a week, living on fruits, roots or 
vegetables, wearing rough linen clothes or barks or feathers, 
resting all the while in different positions of the body, such as, 
standing or sitting on feet without allowing the haunches to rest 


on the ground, lying on a bed of pointed nails (कण्टकापस्सयिके), or ° 
exposing his body to the sun’s heat ete. 
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(2) Allowing a heap of dust to remain on the body to such an 
extent that it formed a layer on it 

(3) Over-serupulousness for preserving the sanetity of life. 

He cared not only for living beings, small or great, but he was 
careful not to offend even a drop of water (उदाबिन्दुम्हि मे दया पच्चु- 
aigar ह्यति) 

(4) Solitary confinement in a forest. Even if “he chanced to 
see a cow-herd ora grass-cutter or a fuel-bearer he would run away 
from within his sight. 

In addition to this we are told that he had become so indifferent 
to his personal self that he cared nob even if he was teased by _ 
village-boys, who scattered dust over his body or inserted sticks-~ 


into his ears or nose. He exposed himself to p e cold ofr Winter 
or heat of summer. 


A Pali-text gives the following description p£hiri — 


सो तत्तो सो सीतो एको भिंसनके वने। ,” 


नग्गो न चऽग्गिमासीनो एसनापसुतो सुनीति ॥ (म. नि. 12th sutta) 
“This sage who was in search (of sulvation) allowed himself to 
be heated (by the sun) and exposed himself to the cold (of nights 
of winter) while living alone in: dreadful forests un-clothed and 
un-warmed by fire í 
Thus while he was practising such severe austerities he thought 
of reducing his food and came to maintain himself merely on the 
water in which certain beans were boiled. He became awfully 
lean and emaciated ۱ 
The following original passage from the महासच्चकसुत्त of मज्झिमनि- 
काय rightly describes his physical state :—तस्स wee अग्गिवेसन. एतद- 
होसियन्नूनाहं थोक थोक आहारं eme qud, Wed यदि वा सुग्गयूसं, यदि वा 
कुलत्थयूसं, याद वा कळाययूसं, यदि वा हरेणुकयूसंडति । सो खो अहे अग्गिवेस्सने 
थोकं थोकं आद्वारं आहरेसि qud पसतं...पे०...यदि वा हरेणुकयूसं | तस्स qnd 
अम्गिवेस्सन ré थोकं आहारं आहारयतो Tad पसत ...पे० ...यदि वा हरेणुकयूसं, 
० अधिमत्तकसिमानं पत्तो काया होति । सेय्यथाऽपि नाम आसीतिकपब्बानि वा काल- 
पब्बानि वा एवमेवऽस्सु मे अंगपञ्चंगानि भवन्ति सायवष्पाह्यरताय; सेय्यथापि नाम 
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ओट्टपदं एवभेव5स्स म आनिसदं होति तायेवच्प्पाद्यरताय; SUSIHISÍT नाम ۳ 
वळी एवसेवस्सु में पिद्ठिकण्टकी उन्नतावनतो होति तायेवप्पाहारताय; सख्यथापि 
नाम जरसालाय गोपानासियो ओआछग्गविछुग्गा भवन्ति एवमेवऽस्छु मे फासुळियो 
ओडछग्यविछुग्गा भवन्ति तायेवऽप्पाह्दारताय; सेव्यथाऽपि नाम गंभीरे उदपाने उदक- 
तारका गंभीरगता ओक्खायिका दिस्सन्ति एवमेवऽस्सु मे अकिखकूपेंसु enge- 
तारका गंभीरगता ओकखायिका दिस्सान्त तायेवऽप्पाहारताय ; सेव्यथाऽपि नाम 
तित्तकलाबु mastga वातातपेन aged होति संमिलातो एवमेवऽस्छु मे 
सीसच्छवि agar होति संमिलाता तायेवऽप्पाद्दारताय | सो खो अहं अग्गिवेसन 
उद्रच्छविं परामसिस्सामीति Mewes येव परिगण्हामि, पिट्विकण्टकं परामसिस्सा- 
मीति उदरच्छविं येव परिगण्हामि, यावऽस्खु म अग्गिवेस्सन उदरच्छवि पिट्रिकण्टकं 
अछ्लीना होति तायेवऽप्पाहारताय। सो खो अहं अग्गिवेस्सन as वा सुत्तं वा 


_ >क्रिस्सामीति तत्थेव अवकुजो पपतामि तायेवऽप्पाहारताय | सो खो अह 


अग्गिविस्सेन- इममेव कार्यं अस्सासेन्तो पाणिना गत्तानि अनामजामि । तस्स 
vi अग्गिवेसन पोणिभा गत्तानि अनोमजतो पूतिमूलानि लोमानि कायस्मा पपतान्त 
तायेवऽप्पाहारताय ۱ aise मे अग्गिविस्सन मनुस्सा दिखा एवमाहंसु--काळो 
समणो गोतमोडति ۱ THA ACCA एवमाइंसु--न काछो समणो गोतमो, सामो 
समणो गोतमोति | THA मनुस्सा एवमाहसु--न काछो समणो गोतमो, नऽपि सामो, 
मंगुरच्छवि समणो गोतमो! ति 1 यावऽस्सु मे अग्गिवेश्सन ताव परिसुद्धो छावेवण्णो 
परियोदातो उपहतो होति तायेवऽप्पाहारताय ۴ l 

“Thus while, O Aggivessana, I was lessening the quantity of my 
food and was maintaining myself on the water in which beans like 
मुग्ग, कुलत्थ, कलाय or हरेणुक were boiled, my body had become ex- 
tremely lean and emaciated. My limbs had shrunk up like the 
joints of आसोतिक or काल creepers, my buttocks also had shrunk up 
and had gone deep like the foot of the camel. Just asin a rope 
made of cords twisted together yon find ups and downs, so there 
were ups and downs in my baek-bone. My ribs were broken and 
had become all loose like rafters of an old worn-out house. 
My eyes appeared to have gone deep into the sockets as the 
images of stars appear to have gone deep into a pool of water. 


„Comp. म. नि. महासीहनादसुत्त; also ललितविस्तर, edited by R. Mitra 
XVII Chapter p. 319 21. ۱ 
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The skin of my head was dried up and had faded like the gourd 
that has been cut while raw and that has been dried up by the 
sun and wind. The stomach and the back-bone had come so: 
close that when I touched one I could also feel the other. I could 
not even move to answer the calls of nature. J fell down on the 
same spot. If I simply touched my limbs with the palm of my 
hand, the hair on them fell down. I lost all the freshness and 
handsomeness of colour and people doubted whether I was black, 
brown, bluish, or of brunette colour.” 

The accompanying photograph of a stone statue of seated 
Buddha, which I saw in the Lahore Museum, when I had the 
 océasion to pay a visit bo it in November 1921, is in some points 
an exact representation of the above description, There ‘are, कई 
I mistake not, two such life-size — and the scu tor has 
remarkably succeeded in depicting gruesome result prolonged 
austerities. There is such another statue but a/smaller one in the 
Calcutta Museum 

In this statue of Lahore Museum yox will find that some more 
details -than those in the deseription given above have been 
admirably represented. Besides the eyes gone deep, the stomach 
gone down, the ribs that can éasily be counted with fingers 
and the bones in the face uo the beard grown thick, the 
nerves and sinews scattered over the neck and arms, as of a lean 
and emaciated man, very often described as wafer (having 
limbs spread over with nerves) and the garment fallen off his 
back soa 

The sculptor has however,failed in one important point. He 

has given us the figure of the Buddha whereas it ought to be of 
the Bodhisattva, for the enlightement has not yet been attained 
by Gautama, 

It was after the experience of such austerities that Gautama 
Buddha came to kn6w of the futility of the practices of self-morti- 
fication-ahd that he began to take food again. He personally 
experienced that these austerities are useless as no strength or 
energy can be left in the man who practises them £o enable him 
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to apply himself strenuously to attain enlightenment, This is 
why he himself gave up and asked his followers also to give up, 
both the extremes of self-indulgence (कामसुखहिकानुयागो ) and self- 
mortification (अत्तकिलमथानुयोगा) and follow the middle path 

(मज्झिंमा पटिपदा). | 
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DR. M. WINTERNITZ'S ADDRESS 


mee چ‎ ^ - >> 


on the occasion of his visit to the Institute 


on 26th November 7922 


Gentlemen, First of all let me thank you most heartily for your 
very kind invitation to this beautiful Institute which. bears the 
honoured. name: of. R. G. Bhandarkar, and for your cordial reception 
and hospitality. My visit fo this ideal place of study will always 
be one of the happiest recollections of my stay in India. 

I am all the more thankful to you for having invited me to visit 
his wonderful place of learning, as your Institute has undertaken a 


work which T have had at heart for the last 25 years—the critical 


Edition-of the Mahabharata. This work was first planned to be 
accomplishedrby the united efforts of the Academies and Learned 
Societies of Hurope\and America, The unfortunate war has inter- 
rupted even the. preliminary work that had been started. Mean- 
while you have taken the bull by the horn, and begun to do the 
work in India which we meant to do in Europe. I always think 
that useful work should be done, and it does not matter much who 
does it n 

But it may be of some interest to you to have a short historical 
account of what has been done andiplanned:in Europe with regard 
to the critical edition of the great Hindu Epic. At the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Paris in the year 1897, I first drew 
attention to the importance of the South Indian MSS for. the 
restoration of a critical text of fhe great Indian Epic, and I said 
that for all critical and historical researches the editions of the l ۱ 
Mahabharata printed in India were insufficient, and that a critical 
edition of the Mahābhārata, made by European scholars according 
to the principles of philological criticism adopted in: Kurdpe,- was a 
condition sine qua non of all Mahabharata research. While some of 
the Sanskrit scholars present at the Paris Congress, especially . the 
late Prof. Pischel, were quite enthusiastic for the plan of a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, others (e.g. Prof. Jacobi) "were rather 
sceptical about the possibility of executing such a plan, Ib was due 
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to this scepticism: that I proposed the critical edition of the South. 
ern recension as a preliminary work to the final critical edition. For 
all scholars agreed so far that an edition of the Southern recension 
was a necessity. At the Oriental Congress in Rome in-1899, I pro- 
posed the foundation of a Sanskrit Epie Text Society with the aims 
of collecting all the materials as well as the necessary funds for a 
critical edition of the Mahabharata. My proposalavas read at that 
Congress which I myself had not been able to attend; and a com- 
mittee was formed which was to consider the matter and report on 
the subject at the next Congress. 
` The members of this committee, however, were of opinion that 
the work could not be performed by such a society as I had proposed, =. 
and it was suggested that the International Union of Academiis: 
should take up the work. In a memorial, signed by BendaM Fleet, 
Hoernle and Rhys Davids, as members of the sam, end 
at Rome, it was stated “that so ID an undertaking is worthy 
of the support of the International Union of”Academies, and could 
best be carried out by their joint effort,” They welcome therefore 
with cordial approval the suggestio that the matter should he . 
brought before the International Union of Academies with tho 
object of obtaining the assistance M that bođy in the work, and 
would express the earnest hope, phat the application will meet with 
success.” At the same FA X presented 2 promemoria on the 
necessity of a critical Eidition/ of the Mahabharata to the Vienna x 
Academy of Sciences. uu 
In 1908. a committee Avas appointed by the united German 
Academies and ele Societies to discuss the question of the 
preliminary work negéssary for a critical edition of the Mahabharata, 
and met at Munich. This committee consisted of Professors 
Jacobi, Kiel Hoi Kuhn, Lüders, Pisehel, Schroeder, Windiseh and 
| YY self. At this meeting it was resolved that the ` International 
^ Association of Academies should (1) be informed that the 
United German Academies would provide thé means for such 
preliminary "work as cataloguing and classifing the Mahabha- 
rata MSS existing in Europe. (2) That a Promemoria on the 
necessity of a critical edition of thé Mbh, should be written by 
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Jacobi, Liiders and myself, and brought before the meeting of the 
Int. Association of Academies which was to take place at Whitsun- 
tide 1907. This Promemoria was actually presented and a definite 
plan laid before the Association. The first step was to make a 
classified catalogue of all the MSS: available in Europe. Liiders 
undertook this cataloguing and classification of MSS on the basis of 
a collation of theefirs$ Adhyfiya of each of the 100 Parvans. Then 
the Indian Government should be asked to send MSS to Europe; 
Lüders should eventually go to India for the search and examination 
of MSS in India; Lüders and myself should edit a specimen of the 
edition, after which the principles should be fixed upon according to 
رل‎ which the Edition was to be made (which group of MSS or recen- 
sióm-should be made the basis of the Edition, how the varietas 
lectiona Should be printed ete.)-principles which should bo binding 
for all Editor &. An Editorial Committee with a Director at its head 
should be formed; The costs of the whole Edition were estimated 
af about £6,000 Ae 
With the exception of the French Academie des inscriptions et 
belles letters (the French scholars thought the time not yet ripe for 
such an edition and proposed to adjourn the decision of the Associa 
tion), all the other Academies were in favour of the plan, and the 
Association of Academies actually decided to make the. edition of 
& the Mbh. one of the tasks to be पा तुळ taken under its auspices and 
with the help of its funds. 
1n 1908, two meetings of Mahübhürata Committee took place 
during the Oriental Congress af Copenhagen, and a few specimen 
pages prepared by Prof. Liiders were laid before the Congress 
In March 1911, an appeal to the Princes and Nobles of India to 
contribute to the expenses of producing a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata was sent out to India. It was signed by prof. Van 
Schroeder as Chairman of the Int. Committee Superintending the 
publication of the criticaltedition of the Mahabharata by Pro, Liiders 
as Chairman of the Editorial Sub Committee appointed to control 
the publication of the Edition, and by Pro. Macdonell as member of 
the Mahabharata Committee appointed by the «British Academy, 
t- As a result of the researches that had been carried on so far, it was 
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stated in this appeal, that “the texts of the North Indian and of tha - 
South Indian Manuscripts are widely divergent," that “in -the 
Northern MSS at least five different recensions can be distinguished,’ 
and:that the divergences within the South Indian group may possibly 
turn out to be even greater... The costs were estimated by the 
Clarendon Press at about £7000/- while the combined Academies 
had-only £2500, at their disposal 

According to a communication made by Prof. Maedonell in 1913 * 
several hundreds of copies of this appeal were distributed in India, 
but resulted. only in contributions amounting to about £800. Prof. 
Macdonell himself had further brought the project to the notice of 
all the Provincial Governments and Universities of India, with the 
result of a further addition of £500 to the Fund ۱ m ud 

The British Academy made an appeal to the Secretary of State 
for India who promised a grant of £60 for each of the, 17 vols.,. in 
which the edition was to be printed. l 

In this information Prof. Macdonell 00/7 us that by the end of 
1915 a sum would be available i print 3 ofthe 17 vols. which were 
to be printed by the Clarendon Press af Oxford. 

All this was done before the war./ What actual work has been 
done in that time? 
As far as I know, Prof, Lüders/has done the preliminary work of 

cataloguing and classifying thd Mahabharata MSS available in 
Europe. He and some of his pupils have collated a number of MSS 
also such as had been sent fróm India,t Prof. B. Geiger in Vienna 
has also collated Mbh. MSS for the purpose of the Edition. 

i myself had the intention of editing the Sabhá&parvan and have 
collated some South Indian MSS for this purpose, partly assisted 
by my pupil Dr. Stein 

Of all the work done nothing has, as far as I know, been published 
except the specimen (Druckprobe) of Prof. Lüders mentioned above. 


a 







` *For thé information of the members of the Mahabharata Committee who 
were to attend the General Meeting of the Association of Academie to be 
held in St. Petersburg in may 1913 


tSome South.Ind&n MSS. had been sent on loan by the Raja of Vijaya 
nagara for the purpose of collation 
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How the matter stands now aftér the war, and after the work of 
the Association of Academies has come to a stand still is difficult to 
say. All I know is what Prof. Macdonell reports in J.R.A:S. 1920, 

179 ff. Here. i 
Prof, Macdonell said that the action of the Academies in the 
promotion of Orientaleresearch had been to a large extent suspended 
This was especially the case with the proposed critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. At the present time the funds available for the purpose 
amounted to £6,000, a sum made up of about £1,700 from sulbserip- 
tions, a Subvention of £1,700 promised by -the India office, and a 
1 grant of £2,500 voted by the Associated Academies. Before the 
E مین ری‎ of the War, estimates of the cost of printing had been 
^ fürnished, the collaborators, most of whom were Germans, had been 
RS + and tho portions of the epic assigned to them allotted. 
Now that fhe war had como to an end we were faced with the ques- 
tion how the undertaking should be resumed. The answer to this 
depends on the ماگنه‎ which the Academies of this and the Allied 
countries were going te adopt towards those of Germany and Austria, 
A suggestion was made ax to what that abtitude should be. At the 
same time (p.151) "Mr. गौ W. Thomas called attontion to the 
recently reported proposal d Bhandarkar Institute in Poona for 
a critical edition of the IahkaJAarata, to be produced in India by the 
Uu aid of a fund which had been placed at its disposal for the purpose;”’ 
I do not know what kind of suggestion was made as to tho attitude ° 
the Academies of the Allied countries were going to adopt towards 
those of Germany and Austria. But I must say that I have very. 
very little hope that the Mahabharata Edition so hopefully planned 
by the Association of Academies before the war will and can he 
accomplished in the near future. The hopes entertained in this 
respect have been killed by the war, as so many other hopes. The 
spirit in which the Academies and Learned Societies of Europe bad 
joined for common work, is dead and, I am afraid, will not be revived 
for a long time to come. And even ifit were not so, the German 
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and Austrian Academies are now too poor to print even all their 
own Transactions, much less to sparefunds for any other kind of 
publications. And another question presents itself now in view of 
the Edition undertaken by your Institution. Even if there were no 
such difficulties as I have just pointed out, we shall have to ask 
ourselves seriously if, 16 would not be waste of time and energy to do 
work that has already been accomplished over again. Surely it is a 
mere accident that some of the Mbh. MSS are in Europe and others 
in India, And it would be as great a mistake to base a critical 
edition only on the Indian MSS as it would be to base it only on 
the European MSS. And what applies to the MSS may also be 
‘said of the labour of Indian and European scholars 
And I confess to-day that it was a mistake when I said in 1897 
that a critical edition of the Mbh. could be made by European scliolars 
only though I still hold that it will have to be made according to the 
principles of philological criticism adopted in Europe, We have had 
quite a number of good critical edition of Sanskrit” texts published 
by Indian scholars ever since J. Buhler and F Kil elhorn joined hands 
with R. G. Bhandarkar, Shankar D. en An A. T. Telang and others 
in pulishing the Bombay Sanskrit ey किलर i6 augurs well for the 
success of the Pant Pratinidhi Edition f the Mahabharata that it 
proceeds from an Institution that bears the name and was founded 
in honour of the venerable Senior 4 Sanskrit Scholars in India, Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal sho ४००७० hom we in Europe also honour 
and regard as one of the o jenen scholars living, It is he 
who has done more than any y else to introduce the spirit of 
European criticism among Indian scholars. And if the Critical 
Edition of the Mah&bharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, will be carried out in the spirit of the school of 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Lam assured that everything will bedone.to makeit 
such an edition as is wanted to satisfy the needs of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, that is a critical edition which will be a sound foundation for 
all critical and historical research in tho Mahābhārata. For letit be 
remembered: the Critical Edition is not to be the end, but the 
beginning of a critical study of the great Indian Epic. But however 
favourable the circumstances for ihe completion of the work in Indis 
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may be, yet. Iam convinced that it would be still better, if ways and 
means could be found for some collaboration between Indian and 
Western scholars, and for using the work that has already been done 
in Europe (and, if possible, also the funds collected for the European 
edition) for the Edition undertaken by your Institute. Af any rate 
it would be a most unsatisfactory state of things, if the very 
important MSS existing in Europe were noi made use of for the 


‘Edition 


There are very important Bengali and 5809१58 MSS in the Bibliothé 
que Nationale af Paris, Grantha and Malayalam MSS. in the India 
Office Library and in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London, MSS in Maithili character in the Bodleian Library at 


"Oxford, I. know also of important MSS at Vienna, Berlin, Munich 


and Gottingen. There are also, as I know from my friend Professor 
Takakusu some Mahabharata MSS in Maithili script from Nepal 
now in Japan. All these MSS. ought certainly to be examined and 
most of them probably also to be collated 

Which of the many hundreds of MSS should be collated, can only 


_ be decided after an inspection, and examination of all the MSS. 


This, however. presupposes not only a dist of all MSS available, but 
also a grouping and classification of the MSS. Such a classification 
seams to me be to the very first preliminary necessary, before any real 
editorial work can be begun. Only when the MSS have thus been 
classified, it can be decided which group of MSS should be made the 
basis of the critical edition, and some leading principles can be laid 
down regarding the choice of various readings, and regarding the 
inclusion or exclusion of verses which are not found in all groups 
of MSS. 

I sincsrely hops, ways and means will be found for the collabora- 
tion of Indian and Western Scholars. But to make the way clear 
for such collaboration, the members of the Mahabharata Committee 
appointed by the British Academy should take steps to communicate 
with the members of the Mahabharata Committee appointed by the 
other Academies in order to bring about some decision regarding the 
Mbh. edition planned by the International Association of Academies, 
whether the plan should be given up or not and if if is given up, 
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what should be done with the collation work that has been accom 
plished and partly paid for by the Academies of Berlin and Vienne 
I myself am only a member of the Editorial sub-committee, nob o 
the Mahibharata Committee of the International Association € 
Academies 

But I shall be only too ‘glad to discuss with your 8 
Committee the whole question and to see if some definite propose 
can be made as to the way, in which Indian and Western scholar 
could collaborate in this great undertaking. Through the kindnes 
of your chief Editor Prof. Utgikar, I have been able to get an insigh 
into the way in which the work is being carried on here, and I ar 
highly satisfied and very hopeful that if will be accomplished in th 
spirit of criticism, accuracy and conscientiousness which is so abgé 
lutely necessary for such a work. The Tentative Edition, óf th 
Virdtaparvan, as far as I have been able to examine it; promise 
well for the final Edition. And I congratulate you heartily o 
the work that has been accomplished so far under S m editorshi 
of Mr. Utgikar. You have got an able and "pim nt editor, you hay 
got a staff of workers, you have a wonderful collection of Mahabhé 
rata MSS in your Institute, you have matetial support of a nob! 
Chief, and you have shown that you cari do the work which yo 
have undertaken: all this is extremely. favourable for the success c 
your work, and if if were possible to’combine the labour of Wester 
scholars with your own efforts, no one would be happier tha 
myself : 

To a few days I shall proceed to the International University c 
Santiniketan, following an invitation of your great Poet Rabindrs 
nath Tagore. When-I left the Poet yesterday at Bombay, he aske 
me to tell you that he would be very glad if some of your Mahabha 
rata workers would come to Santiniketan, and if some of the wor 
you have undertaken could be carried on in this University. Th 
ideal of the great Poet is to bring about a close co-operation of Eas 
and West. Might it not be a good omen, if the co-operatio 
_ between Eastern and Western scholars in the Mahabharata Editio 
_ could be begun in Visva-Bhárati, the International University ९ 

Santiniketan ? ۰ 


MISCELLANEA 
J 
In the Náradapajiear&tra (Bibliothica Indica edition, 1865), 
Adhyaya II, we find the following verse سب‎ 
(A) “ आराधितो यदि हरिस्तपसा ततः किम्‌ । 
नाराधितो यदि हरिस्तपसा ततः किम्‌ ॥ 
i अन्तर्बहियादे हरिस्तपसा ततः किम्‌ | 
SE नान्तबेहियांदे हरिस्तपसा ततः किम्‌ ۱ ६॥ 


I have now to ask the readers of your journal to compare the 
following verse which we find at the close of the मिताक्षरा of विज्ञानेश्वर 
(Nirnaya Sagar edition of FFE): 

, (B) “अन्तर्मुखानि यदि खानि तपस्ततः किम्‌ i 
नान्तसुखानि यदि खानि तपस्ततः किमू ॥ 
अन्तबेहियेदि हरिश्व तपस्ततः किमू | 
नान्तर्वहियेदि हरिश्च तपस्ततः किमू 
10 will be noticed that these two passages A and B bear close 
« resemblance. Further the 3rd and 4th line of both are almost 
identical. We have now to decide the following issues regarding 
A and B :— 
(1) Whether À is positively 8 part of the text in which ii 
appears; | 
- (2) Whether 8 is positively a part of the text at the close 
of which ib appears; 
(3) Whether A is an echo of B or vice versa ; 
(4) Whether there are any other verses in Sanskrit 
literature which have this special cast,’ If so, which? 
The date of मिताक्षरा is 11th Century and if we succeed in pro. 
1 ^ vying that A is an echo of D, we shall have one good reason to fix 
<c lth Century as the terminus a quo, for the date ‘of Naradapan- 
"warütra, which is generally regarded to have a late origin. 


* 
E 


۱ 
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If any of the readers of your journal have any evidence bear- 
ing on the issues mentioned above, they are requested to inform 
me of the same througb your journal. 


P à K . G od e, 
II 


Certain trees and their products, such as, banana, betelnut 
cocoanut and mango, play a very important “part in all our - 
religious ceremonies and most of them are absolutely indispensable. 
This clearly indieates their very ancient cultivation in India, 
When the Aryans crossed the borders of India, they must have 
been struck with the beauty of all these plants, which by their — 
very nature cannot possibly grow outside North and North- West 
Frontiers of India. The cocoanut and betelnut do not grow away 
from the sea-coast, The Aryans must have reached the sea-coast 
of Western India or of Bengal before they admitted the fruits of 
the two palms in their religious ceremonies, Thissuggests that 
all the trees referred to above were naturally growing in this 
۱ country and the Aryans simplytook them up in their religious 
ceremonies, 

European naturalists, who have studied these and other plants, 
have come to the conclusion that the native home of these plants ' 
must be outside India. De Cendalle, who is considered the best ` 
authority on the origin of cultivated plants, says that the Hebrews” 
and the ancient Egyptians did not know the banana plant and . 
that its native home must have been Malay Peninsula 

He has come to similar conclusion that it is impossible to doubt 
that the mango is a native of thé South Asia or of Malay 
Archipelago. 

The betel nut palm and the tetel vine are also ‘considered 
natives of Malay Archipelago. 

The native home’ of the cocoanut is doubtful but is supposed to 
be Malay Archipelago or Polynesia by De Cendalle and Cocoa 
Islands by some. Cook and Briby say that cocoanut and its near 
relatives are aM natives of Tropical America from where it was 
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earried westward across the Pacific in pre-historic times (Cyolo- 
pædia of Horticulture). 

Will any Sanskrit Scholars be good enough to find out the 
following points :— 

(1) The earliest mention of these plants in Sanskrit 
Literature and its approximate date. 

(2) Is there any evidence to show that there was at that time 
inter-communication between India and Malay Archi- 
pelago so as to facilitate importation of these plants 
into India. For these plants, except the cocoa-nut, 

"E are nob by their very nature adapted to be carried 
۲ away by natural agencies of dispersal such as wind, 
~. Water or animal agency. 


ड ۱ H. P. PARANJPYE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are glad to announce that the two side Halls of the Institute 


-which were under construction for about two years or so were com- 


pleted by the end of December last. It was the wish of the 
organizers of the Institute to get the Halls formally opened by His 
Excellency Str George Lloyd, but owing to multiplicity of public 
engagements of His Excellency and the transfer of Government to 
Bombay in November last, the Institute regrets that it could not 
realize its wish and hence the idea of formal opening of the Halls 
was finally abandoned. 


* * * V x * * 


As announced in the last issue of the Annals Dr. M. Winternitz 
the great Western Sanskritis was kind enough to pay a visit to the 
Institute on 26th November 1922 on his way to Santiniketan 
He was accorded a hearty reception on the occasion, in reply to 
which the great Doctor delivered an address which appears in 


۲ extenso elsewhere in this issue. The address mainly deals with his 
ideas about the collaboration of the Institute with the European 


scholars in the matter of the Mahabharata edition. The Institute 
is very grateful to Dr. M. Winternitz for his kind suggestions. 


* म्ह * * * * 


Dr. Winternitz, having made in his address an offer on behalf of 
the Vishvabharati University regarding the collaboration of the 


Institute with that University in the work of the Institute's critical 


edificn of the Mahabharata, the Executive Board accepted the 
offer and has accordingly deputed Mr. N. B. Utgikar to Santiniketan 
to work, with Dr. Winternitz on the lines proposed by him and also 
to have an exchange of views regarding the whole work. Mr. 
Utgikar left for Shantiniketan on the 26th of February. 


शो x ¥ e ° س‎ 8 
The Tentative edition of the Virãtaparvan is now completed. The 


illustrations prepared by the Chief of Aundh will before long be 
inserted in the same and copies will be sent to°the scholars con. 


a 
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eerned inviting their opinion and criticism on the lines adopted in 
- the preparation of this:edition. :Thé-edition has grown in volume 
beyond expectations and comprises more than one-thousand pages 
„including. a. critical. introduction of 59 pages and Textual notes 
. running over 146 pages. : It will be another six:months before : the 
‘lines of the final edition ‘are. fixed in the light of the ‘criticism 
.. invited. | 
EE ¥ M" * * a + 
Dr. P. D. Gune, after an illness, lasting well-nigh.for &.period of 
two years, breathed his last on the 26th of November.last.  A.detail 
ed account of his career, appears elsewhere in .the obituary notice 
It is no exaggeration to say that Dr Gune was the very soul of the 
Institute and if was mainly due to his efforts that the Institute has " 
grown and prospered so much in-such a ‘short time. «The-‘General 
. Body at its meeting held on 3rd December “1922, passed the follow- 
.. ing.resolution :— ME 
“That this. General-meeting.of the.members-of the Bhandarkar 
- Institute desires to place on record its deep regret at the 
premature death of Dr: P; D.-Gune who was one of the 
.. founders of the Institute, a.member of: the- Executive - Board 
and the-Honorary Secretary ofthe’ Institute during a long 
period when the Institute was being organized. "He thus 
had a great deal to do with ‘the lines of development of its 
work and it will always bear the, impress.:of his :personality, 2 
and of his genuine enthusiasm..for research. into. oriental: 
.. matters His loss will therefore, be long felt both by. the In- 
. stitute and by: Oriental Scholarship generally 
We offer our.condolence to the family of the deceased and assure 
them that the whole world-of Sanskritists shares, with (esi their 
. grief £ 
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The late Dr. P. D. Gune —It is with & sense of painful duty 
nat we venture to record tte death of Dr. P. D. Gune, M. A. 
Pa. D, which sad event tock place at Sangli on the 25th of 
T ovember, 1922, Dr. Gune had been saffering from Tubsr- 

mosis since February 192] and inspite of all human efforts to 
a sve him, he fell a victim to that most 7:18 disease! 
To the readers of the “Annals” Dr, Gune was familiar as the 
7 seretary of the Bhandarka- Institute, Dr which he worked very 
"vwd since 1918. He was also one of tke three Secretaries of the 
"Torking Committee, who evolved and put on a permanent basis 
che Bhandarkar Institute. He took the iniziative In starting ihe 
: Annals” and also in organizing the First Oriental Confererze. 
Toth these projects have Seen crowned witk success as they have 
‘served materially in furthering the carse of the Institute and 
€ 3haneing its reputation in the world of Orieatal Scholarship. He 
»  taok a leading part also in organizing tae Mahabharata Depart- 
-enb of the Institute and finding ways and means for conducting 
{se work of the New and Critical Editon of the Mahabh&rcta, 

2 was the Editor of the “ Annals” since its very inception. He 
"89 obliged to retire from is active werk as Secretary of the 
_Lastitute in April 1921 on account of ais continued ill heath, 
^ “Je, however, remained on the Executiv2 Board and some of its 
':ommittees to the moment of his death ^ 

It is a great pity that a man of Dr. Gune's capacity and learn- 
tag should be snatched away by Death even before he reached 
= laeageofforty. It was in fact at this stage of his life that she 

-roduet of his mature and brilliant scho ership was being gradu- 
ally turned out in a permarent form, 'Fhi.ology, his special sub- 
7366 has not been studied in our Universities in a scien:ifie 
manner, Since his returi from Germany, where Dr, Gune 
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studied the subject under Dr, Brugmann, he was trying his best 
to give an impetus to such a s;udy in the University of Bombay, 
of which he was a fellow. He was appointed Wilson Philological 
Lecturer by the University of Bombay in 1917. Dr. Gune sub- 
sequently published his Lsetures in a book-form under the title 
_ An “troduction to Philology” It is a work of wide reading and 
deep study, not fo say much originality in some of its parts, It 
. has proved a very useful manual to the students of Philology in 
our Univerties. Besides this valuable work, Dr. Gune liad under- 
taken for editing two Prikrt works: one for the Gaikwar Oriental 
Series and the other for the University of Calcutta; but as Fate 
would have it he passed away before he could see them completed! 
Dr. Gune had also projected as his life-work (1) a Comparative 
Grammar of the Prakrts, (2) a Comparative Grammar of the 
Indian Vernaculars, and (8) a Vedic Lexicon and his studies were 
going on in this direction even to the last moment. He was 
examiner in Sanskrit and Philology in the University of Bombay 
as also in other Universities such as Calcutta, Mysore etc. 

.Dr. Gune contributed very valuable articles to the “ Annals” of 
the Institute, the Indian Antiquary, the Proceedings of the First 
Oriental Conference, ihe Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
the “ Vividha-jnüna- vistára " and a few other journals: He pub- 
lished also an account of his European travel in Marathi, which 
has been printed by the Manoranjan Press, Bombay. Dr. Gune 

was, side by side with his Sanskrit studies, a student of Marathi 
language and literature. He wrote some poems in Mar&thi, 

Dr. Gune's leanings towards the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture had a very early beginning. He passed his Matriculation 
examinabion in 1900 and won the Second Jagannath Shankarshet 
Seholarship for Sanskrit. During his college career at the Wilson 

. College he won all the scholarships and prizes for proficiency in 
' Sanskrit offered by tlre University. He passed his B. A. in the First 
Division ahd was appointed Daxshina Fellow for two years in the 
Wilson College. He passed his M.A, in the Second Division 

* through the same college, It wasa time when a man of Dr,. 





- 
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Gune's academic career wou d easily have se:ured a lucrative job 
in Government Service; bat being a man of ideas and ideals, ae 
eferrad to lead a life of ६ iy poverty aad joined the Dees 
Education Society as a life-member 3n 1008, Since that time he 
acted a: Professor of Sanskr با‎ in the Fergusson College and was 
tunsferred for benefit of hia health to the Sangli College oniy 

६ 7018 six months before hig ceath, 
"Phe writer of shia note had the privilege cf knowing Dr. Guns 


ni sbudyiug under his guidinee since 1908 and he van testify 


te tne characheristie manner of teaching edopted by the laze 
E 5०७७, Re it said te his credit that he never deified Methed. 
Ee never jogged along 
Methodology. He couln ezevte in his conversation both inside and 


the time-worn g@rcorce of Pecusocie 


natside the clase room a wonderful spirit of v vagity and chearsy 
ns, whieh made him friend s wheresvar ha wert. There is not a 
smgls sou! who has not feli  cepiy this | n oriental echolarsz m. 
Iu, Gune had & bit of that exteripore wis which serves man in 
geod stead in all the walks of life. 1i» worked tard for tis 
srudents ont in impa g irstruciion he never resorted to tie 


* 


vetile-feeding method. This increased the student's va pacity for 
study without crippling his intellect. He hida sort of personal 
megaetism which is generally lacking in mer of learning given to 
their special pursuits. We Fave, therefore,.to depl his loss n 
mora ways bhan one, 
P. K. Gong, 
IT 
THe Loto Dr T. W. Rhys Davids 


fs. zh. T ` 3 e. 
जलित्वा anaya उ निब्युती सो महायसों | 
hut most ماه‎ man blazed vile a fume of fis 
end disappeared. | 


We regret to have to record the desth of the great Ps 
1 


س 


Scholar Dr. ‘f. W, Rhys Davids, LL. D, Pt. D, Litt. F, B. A. 
1 


Ho was idered to be بت‎ yreat authority on early Buddhism: 
e 
C 


ard Pali Lenguage and 1000800278. His Pali studies had long 


dt tiary (Notice: 


p- 
2 क 
MT 
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ago won for him à warid- «ide reputation and liis liberar y. work 
during the last 50 şerra w. lever staid asa living monument td 
his profound scholarship nd His tinstint:d zeal iu the cause nf 
Pali, she sacred languige «7 the early B. ddhisis of India and of 
the modern Buddhists of Ceyicn, Burma, Siam and Cambodin, who 
all ciaim bo be the Buddhe=ts cf the orthocox school (rita). 

Dr. T. W. Rhys Davi's was born in Colehester on May 12th 
1843, He reseived lis ed -eation at Brigkton school and at the 
University of Breslau Asser ae bad comeleted his education, he 
entered the Ceylon C.vil Service in the year 1896 and thus he 
came into contact wita the Buddhists aud their religion. ‘his 
led him to the study cf Pa . to which lie davoted himself fur tae 
rest of his life, His cxitie-l faculties and us love of independent 
judgment could not long tolerate the dull dead routine of ihe 
ivil Service and he consequently resigned, When he returacd 
io England, he was colled مد‎ the Bar in 1877 bus still he had 
determined to contince ni: Pali studies, 

In 1881 he wan invzed & deliver the Hitbert Lectures and it was 
at this time that he n anotcaced the birth =f she Pali Text Society. 
He was the founder o tha: Soztety which has till now published 
mere than 90 vols, wxhin ihe space of 40 years of its existence. 
in 1882 he was appointed Professor c^ Pali and Buddhist 
Literature ab the University College, London, In 1895, he 
originated the Oriente! Tr:.aslation Fund cud in 1900, the Indian 
Texts Series, He w:s Secretary and Librarian to the Royal 
Asiàtie Society frora 1395-1902. In 1894, he married Miss obey, 
daughter of Rev, Jola Fey, D. D. (now Mrs. C. A, FE Rhys 
Davids) who also has 20w 7700 fame in Pi. scholarship. especially, 
in the exposition of P 1ddl.st Psychology wd Metaphysics. She 
has abundantiy helper, he» husband in hi: literary undertakings 
and thus. brought her inallecstual companionship to add to her 
loving duties to her huisbar 1. He wasa P-ofessor of Comparative 
religion at the University of Manchester and was also a 
Foundation Fellow of the Dritish Academy, 
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Ife wag the author of “ Buddhist Birth stories," “ Buddhism" 


^ s3e well-known manual on that subject, “Ancient coins and 


measures of Ceylon," his “American Lectures,” and * Buddhist 
I-dia." ‘The last-named is a master-piece from the pen of Prof. 
Jays Davids and it shows what a wonderful patience critieal 
faculty he possessed in coliecting, classifying and analysing the 
literary material and drawing historical conclasions from it. 

l'or the Pali Text society hə edited “Digha Nikiya” vols, 
1 & iland “Sumangals. Vilasini part I,” (With J. E. Carpenter), 
* Abhidhammattha  sangaha," ° Dathivan:sa,” * Yogavacara’s 
anual" and “Visaddhi magga” in two vols. (1920.21). For 
she Sacred Books of the Hast series he with Dr. Oldenberg, 
prepared English translations of the Vinaya books, “ Mahavagga " 
‘ad Cullavagga,” in three vols. Further he presented the “ Ques- 
sions of King Milinda” in two vols, and translations of some import 
335 selected sut6as under the title of “ Buddhist Suttas.” For the 
wreed Books of the Buddhists series, he trarslated the three vols. 
ot the Digha Nikaya, the first of which was published in 1860, 
;be second in 1910 and the third in 1921. In the introduction 
3c the third of these volumes, he already complains cf infirmities 
पाप oldage, which contributed to the delay in publishing the third 
7(lume, some 20 years after the publication of the first volume. 

During the last. few yeare of his life, he was with Mr. W: Stede, 
scyaged on his most-importan and at tae same time most 
8 jorious task, of preparing the Pili English Dictionary, the thre 
Darts of which have been already published, This is his last work 
xpon which he was engaged even when the shadow of death had 
tı ien upon him, It would really have been a great satisfaction to 
2-of. Rhys Davids as well as to a.l Pali schoiars if he had lived 
to finish this work of Pàli-English Dictionary. But that was not 
‘aoe. The icy hand of death snatzhed him away from among 8 
aile, inspite of his 'eldage, he was confidently applying bis 
*houlders to the wheel of the Norm! A mighiy void has thus been 
caused in the ranks of Pali scholars which ib would take several 
rears to fill] mE 
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What consolation can b» given bo the human hears excepts tn 


bre philetphie words « f tle Great Sesr 
“ये Pad HAR सज त [Sun 
“Whatever is liable مر‎ ise, is (७४०. 18216 to ceuse;” or, 
सभ्वे सर्र HAR यदा F4 पत्सति | 
अथ नित्विन्दते FO एस मग्गो ieu: ॥ 
“When a man sees wita his wisdo n biat all worldly things ar 


impermanent, he is .nd:fferent toward: suffering. This: is the 


way to Purity!” / 


